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TERRA-COTTA. 


NORTHWESTERN TERRA-COTTA WORKS. 


TRUE, BRuNKHoRST & Co. 
Proprietors, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Plain and Ornamental 
Terra-Cotta. 


Works: corner Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
Telephone No. 3259. 


Office: Room 20 McCormick Block, 
Telephone 5284. CHICAGO. 


ALBERT A. RILEY, 
GRATES, BRASS, 
MANTELS, FIREPLACES, 
TILING, FENDERS, 
REGISTERS, ANDIRONS, 
Etc. FIRE SETS, 
Etc. COAL HODS, Etc. 


178 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [il 





A. KLUGE, 
(Formerly with J. J. McGratu.) 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


PAPER HANGINGS, 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
RAISED FLOCKs, 
IMITATION LEATHERS 


157 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 
OF 


THE MEYER-SNIFFEN CO., 


Limited.) 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


FINE SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 


gt ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


J. B. Snirren, Mgr. 


Telephone 660. 











SECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 6 icc cevscecscses c 
*°| THe Wicut Frre-Proorinc Co. | SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 
MESOCTARION MODES. oss. ccccciécenseveocicecces 30 7 é E 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS ooeceecccececcece ecceeee * Contractors for all kinds of Fire-Proof Work in For SIDEWALKS, FLoors, CELLARS AND Roos. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. ........0..00cce-cececeeee - Porous Terra-Cotta or Hollow Tiles, 
THE MEMORIAL ARCH AT HARTFORD.... 31 Also for Fine Plastering, Cementing and Concreting, BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 
THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION ...cccdeccccveceacs 31 KEENE’S CEMENT INSIDE FINISH DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION 
THE INDIANA HOSPITALS FOR THE IN- As a Substitute for Wood. : - 
ROR a Cava deldacceuuvces ne smouen uid ane none 32 ae sae 
’ e SCAGLIOLA COLUMNS AND PILASTERS. ¢ Box 382 
J 9 , 
parcamomabipe REMNMNN i cidde phase use basaneendes 32 si aii Coininnitiie: Waverly Place, |E. H. WOOTTON gg Pm 
SYNOPSIS OF BUILDING NEWS. .............. 32 60 William Street. 202 La Salle Street. New York. CuicaGo. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PHOTOGRAPHS G. HINSTORFF, 


An Entirely New and Original Work, 


PRACTICAL LESSONS 


IN 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, 
OR 


How to make the Working Drawings for Buildings. 
By Wirwiam B. Turuitt, A.M. Architect. 
One large 8vo. vol., cloth. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
Send orders to 
INLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
19 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 


—or— 


RESIDENCES, INTERIORS, 
STORES, DETAILS, ETC. 


Will send you 200 subjects if you promise to select 
two dozen at. $6.00 per dozen. 
J. W. TAYLOR, 


No. 146 La SALLE STREET, - - Cuicaco, Itt. 


IMPORTER OF 


DRAWING MATERIAL. 
LARGE STOCK. LOW PRICES. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
PUBLISHER OF 
Brank Specirications for Brick and frame Buildings 

Costing from $500 to $10,000 (sample per mail 30c.) 
Arcuitects CertiFIcaTe Books. 
AGREEMENT BLANKS FOR BUILDING. 
Send for Sampies. 
G. Hinstorrr, 48 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 





SAM’L I. POPE. CHAS, H. PATTEN, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 


Heating & Ventilating Apparatus 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


~ 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 


SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


193 LAKE STREET, - 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Taken for all 


Architectural] (ana omer) Publications, 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN, 
At Publishers’ Lowest Prices. 
Cuas. MAcDonaLp & Co’s Periodical Agency, 


55 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO. 





THE BOSTON. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta Works, 
H. A. LEWIS, Proprietor. 

384 to 390 FIRST STREET, SO. BOSTON, MASS. 
Box 319, Mechanics’ Exchange. 
ILLUSTRATED PLATES sent on APPLICATION. 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES 
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ESTABLISHED 1855. M. J. SULLIVAN. 


J. B. SULLIVAN, 


J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
ments, viz.: We carry a*very large stock ot 


WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We haye also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 





PAINTING AND GL. AZING DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 


FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 
duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 





ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 


Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and 
Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle of CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 838101. 


P. M. ALMINI, 
Decorative Artist. 








Personal attention given to Fresco Painting 
in all its branches. 





Designs and Estimates furnished upon all 
kinds of public buildings and private structures 
in any part of the United States. 





ARCHITECTS ARE ESPECIALLY NOTIFIED that all 
designs executed by this Artist are according 
to the latest prevailing styles. 








No. 243 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Designs and Estimates. 


OFFICE: 











United States Electric Lighting (0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Weston Dynamo Machines & Lamps. 





Recent improvements make this the most perfect system of 


INCANDESCENT LIGHTING 


now before the public. 


Among the many prominent buildings, both public and private, now 
successfully operating our lights, we mention the following : 


United States Postoffice, - - - - - - - New York. 
Western Union Building, - ° e . . . - “ 
Washington Building, . . - - - . “ “ 


Equitable Life Building, - - - - ° 2 = “ 
Mutual Life Building, - “ 
London & Liverpool & Globe Building, - 
Pennsylvania Railroad Depot, - - - - > - Jersey City. 


New Capitol Building, - - - - - Albany, N. Y. 
United States Postoffice, - - | Philadelphia. 
United States Mint, ‘ : Taine j “ 
United States Postoffice, - - - - - . - Chicago. 


Palmer House, - 
Royal Insurance Building, - ° _ = = : « 


Home Insurance Building, - - - - - - “e 
Insurance Exchange, - - - - - - 

Maller’s Office Building, - - - © . ° se 
United States Postoffice, - - - - - - Saint Louis. 
United States Postoffice, - - - - - - Cincinnati, 
Pillsbury's Mills, - - - - - - - Minneapolis. 
Parliament Buildings, - - - - . - - Ottawa, Ont. 


Washington Monument, 
Montezuma Hotel, 


Washington, D.C. 
rr Vegas Hot Springs. 





Catalogues furnished on application. 





Cuicaco Orrice, 216 La Sate Sr. 
C. C. WARREN, Manager Western Department. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
SPECIFICATIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





These printed specifications will be ready for issue on 
the 1st of September, 1885. 

Specimen copies mailed to any address in the United 
States or Canada, postage free, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. 

ADDRESS : 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


19 TRIBUNE BUILDING, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








=~ The Most Complete and Accurate No.2. 


Directory: Architects 


YET PUBLISHED, SENT FREE on RECEIPT OF 


* « Price, $7.00. * * 





USEFUL PUBLISHING COMP’Y, 


1293 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Through the Architects may be reached the 


Owner, Builder, Mason, Engineer, Decorator, ete. 
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Cc. H. HAYDEN, H. S. HAYDEN, 


HAYDEN BROS.,, 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN 


Sliding Blinds, 


BEST INSIDE 


—=HARDWOOD LUMBER, 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. 







= comprising the latest im- 
tag provements. 
[9 «=6Send for Catalogue. 











o n ej WILLIAM WILLER, 
Fé 4 
tx) SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
. ica) Agents wanted everywhere. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
oO Z. 
O [2] 
z > 
a8) 
< = RS FGI 
20s ANS. 
Patented Apr. 29% 1 344 


, CS Shingles, Clapboa ras & 
» [ae §,Clapboor 
i] Bec elter exer ee 
, ee 7 ‘| | oe 
AM abot Or 
A Sote Manufacturer. 
Ki by Sl. Spegcerelng Sreulas Boston. 


wil on application,’ 





LUMBER DRYING A SPECIALTY, 


Hardwood lumber by the cargo, car or wagon lots. Have 5,000,000 feet of selected stocks; 
600 feet of railroad tracks; 15,000 square feet of covered sheds; 400 feet of dockage. 


OFFICE: 316 PuttMan BuriLpinc, CHICAGO, ILL. Edison E:lectric Light. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


K. B. & S’. ENGLISH. HO V/ ARD FLEMING, INCANDESCENT SYSTEM. 


GIBBS & CO.’S ENGLISH. 




















. . + Herp . . a 
STETTINER GERMAN. 23 Li BERTY Sr. NEW YORK, It is in successful operation for general lighting from 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN. central stations in cities, towns and villages. 
IMPORTER OF 
FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN. Over 100,000 Edison lamps are burning in isolated plants 








ae CEMENTS. POR 7TLA ND CEMEN 73 in the United States. 
ww FROM THE BEST MAKERS. WESTERN EDISON LIGHT CO., 


185 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








, These Cements are Standard for quality and quantity and are used by Government Engineers. Memorandum Book 
mailed on application. Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 








HecLta ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON Works, 
POULSON & EGER, 


Office and Warerooms: 


216 & 218 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK. 


Works: 
N. roth, N. rith & 3rd Sts., BROOKLYN, E. D. 


Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 


In Bronze, Brass, Oxidized Iron, 





Galvano Plastic and Electroplated Iron, 





Combined with our Patent Blower and Fire 
Sereen. Contractors for Ornamental 


and Architectural Wrought and Cast Iron 








ih Work of every Description for Public and 








Private Buildings. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARCHITECTS SOLICITED. 
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KELLOGG, JOHNSON & BLISS, 


AGENTS FOR ALL THE LEADING MAKES OF 








Parlor Sliding Door Hangers, 





MECHANICS’ TOOLS AND CUTLERY. 







WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


PARTIES RESIDING AT A DISTANCE CAN PURCHASE GOODS AS LOW BY MAIL AS IF THEY CALLED IN 
PERSON TO SELECT SAME, 

















AN amet 
LT Bis 
RN -— 








Chicago lil. 





PAT’D FEB.29Iu AND 
MAY 9111876. 





* 


WE SELL: 
Sargent & Greenleaf’s Non-Pickable Flat Key Locks, 


The Strongest, Safest, Most Simple and Secure Locks ever made. 


Sargent & Greenleaf’s Combination Locks, 


SAFE, SIMPLE, STRONG. Used in U. S. Treasury, the Vault Doors of the Calumet, Montauk and New Board 
of Trade Buildings, in Chicago, and in the best Banks and Office Buildings in the Country. 


Globe Ventilators, 


A Sure Cure for Smoky Chimneys or badly Ventilated Houses, Churches, Factories, Schools, Halls or Theaters. 


Spiral Riveted Pipe, 
For Conductor Pipes, Ventilating Pipes. Also, for Heating Shops, Factories, Planing Mills, etc., with Exhaust 
Steam. 


Adjustable Sheet-Metal Elbows, 


Made of Tin and Galvanized Iron, from 1% to 1o inches diameter. 


PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS AND DISCOUNTS. 


SARGENT, GREENLEAF & BROOKS, 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 43 and 45 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UNION FOUNDRY 


AND PULLMAN CAR WHEEL WORKS, 
N. S. BOUTON, PRESIDENT. 


Architectural Iron Work, 





CAST OR WROUGHT. 





ESTIMATES MADE AND CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 





Architects furnished with our Manual, gratis. 





LOWEST PRICES ON BEAMS AND CHANNELS. 


Works: Pullman, IIl. 





Orrice: 408 First National Bank Building. 





Easily the Best and Handsomest 


Interior Door Handle. 


Will be promptly supplied by any dealer in 
Builders’ Hardware. 


We solicit your inquiries and orders. 











ADDRESS, 


DIBBLE MFG. CO., - _ Trenton, N. J. 


100 Chambers Street, me ¥. 
625 Market Street, Phila. 
86 Pearl Street, Boston. 


148 Lake Street, Chicago. 


ADDRESS, 


DIBBLE MFG. CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 











a 


BR - 8! 


THE piteaaaes 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








Samples of all brick manufactured by 
this well known Company are shown at 
the office of their Chicago Agent, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


Polk and Fifth Ave. 





fT EADERS will please mention INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT AND BUILDER when corresponding 
with Advertisers. 


PEERLESS BRICKS. 


The Peerless Brick Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURE AND Keep IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 
300 KINDS, ALSO 


RED Pressed Fronts, Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color—Beautiful. One of the finest 
bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than stone. 
BROWN, Very strong and superior to brownstone. 
GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. The only black brick fit for a 
fine building, producing a beautiful effect, and free 
from the glossy and greasy look of other black or 
dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING AND ORNAMENTAL BRICKS 
MADE IN THE ABOVE COLORS. 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
OFFICE: 


7003 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, Jr., 


PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


The Peerless Brick Company 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that no one is 
authorized to act as Agent for the sale of 
our manufactures. 


Illustrated catalogue and Price List sent free 
on application. 





C. F. HOLLINGSHEAD, 


WROUGHT-IRON RAILINGS, 
FENCES, 
Roof-Cresting, Finials, Ete. 


Doors, Shutters, 
Light Iron Roof-Trusses, 


Fire Escapes, ete. 





COOPER’S POINT IRONWORKS, 
CAMDEN, N. /. 





POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs winners 


STOPPERS, 





Manuf'd by Wa. Power & Co. 
52 and 54 P_um STREET, 
Cincinnati, Onto. 


No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them; architects 
specify them generally, Sold by Plumbers everywhere. 





ALL 


BAL... DOOR HANGERS 


Frictionless. 





Indestructible. 


COHOES IRON FOUNDRY MACHINE CO., COHOES, N.Y. 





Perfect. Send for Circular. 


- ; 
mt B 
=] For House Doors, Car Doors, Elevator Doors. 
i | 
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The Wight Fireproofing Co.  (4%“x.dilfonne “ett 


202 La Salle St., Chicago. 69 Washington St., New York. 





Contractors for all kinds of Fireproof Work in 





Hollow Fire-Clay ‘Tiles and Porous Terra-(otta, 














IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIREPROOF CEILING. 


For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 


Clapboards, etc. 
Patented April 16, 1878, and Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. 
March 6, 1883. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 
<< —§<A THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO 
AAS 169 Congress St., Boston. 





Top of Coiling, ivi. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA CO. 





Z Ras, 2 tian GENERAL OFFICE, 
Zz Doom of Ceiling Tile Nos. 80 & 81 Astor Housr, 
NEW YORK CITY, 





500,000 feet of this Ceiling have been put up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and it is now being put in the American Bank Note Building, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL 


. TE alent 
All forms of constructive Ironwork, such as Columns, Girders and Roof Trusses, covered with TERRA-COTTA. 


porous Terra-Cotta, and left ready for plastering. 
WM. W. K. NIXON, Room ors, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING. 
SOLE AGENT FOR CHICAGO. 


Partitions, Furring and Roofing furnished and set. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








P. ITAYDEN, PresIDENT. ALBERT HAYDEN, ReEstpEnT DiREcTor. C. HW. WAYDEN, Vick-PREs’?. 


THE HAYDENVILLE 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


MINES AND WORKS, 


Haydenville, Hocking County, Ohio. 








HY 


S ws 
SS 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


PIRB-PROOPING BUILDINGS 


THROUGHOUT, WITH 


HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, COLUMN COVERS, GIRDER PROTECTION, 
HOLLOW TILE PARTITIONS OF ANY REQUIRED DIMENSIONS. 
VAULT LININGS, FLUE LININGS, WALL FURRING, ROOF TILES AND FIRE BRICK. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR ROOFS. 
YARD, 1617, 1619, 1621, 1623, 1625, 1627, 1629 AND 1631 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Address all Correspondence to 


H. BUTLER, C. E., and Gen’! Sup’t Fire-Proofing Department, 
TELEPHONE No. 5279. 45 AND 47 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





a Septem: 
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SOAPSTONE FINISH AND MORTAR MATERIAL. 


SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to are or sand finish for walls and ceilings. 


non-conductor. 


‘an be washed without injury. Does not chip crack. It does away 


MORTAR MATERIAL. 


Is non-absorbent and a 
Colored mortar material for laying front brick. Warranted not to wash or fade. 


with the glaring poise of ordinary finish, being of a bluish gray tint; also in other | Is not liable to stain the face of bricks and consequently no acid required to clean it 
colors. Cost compares favorably with other kinds of finish. Send for circular. down. Comes in red, black, buff and other colors. Send for circular. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Nashau, N. H. 


Represented in Chicago by CHAS. H. KNAPP, Acrt., 204 DEARBORN STREET. 


(STOCK ON HAND) 





‘THR BOWRR 


Sewer Gas T rap. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; 
SOUND WATERSEAL. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 



















With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SBAL Trap in the market. 
There is no other Trap so sure of retain- 
ing its} WATER SEAL ; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the 
VatvE SEAL. The 
Valve keeps its seat by 
, Flotation, and as com- 
mM Spared with other Valves 
M@4jend Traps is little or no 
i gresistance to the outflow 
lof water or waste. II- 
ustrative and descrip- 
ive 48-page pamphlet 
sent free on applica- 
tion. 


b. P. BOWER & CO. 
Manufacturers, 


CLEVELAND, Oun1I0, 





Put into the White House by the U.S. Government. 
F. E. CUDELL’S 











PATENT SEWER-GAS 
AND BACKWATER TRAP 


—FOR— 
Wash-Bowls, Nees Bath and 
Wash-Tubs. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 


=L COUPLING 





7. ff. BROOKS, 
Architectural=— 
—==TKon Wom, 


ORNAMENTAL DiRECT RADIATORS, 


Improved Indirect Radiaiors, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





LONG MEADOW BROWN STONE 
FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 

JAMES & MARA, 
QUARRYMEN AND STONE CUTTERS. 
73 Franklin St., Springfield, Mass. 
Quarries AT E. Lonc Mgapow, Mass. 


The Long Meadow Brown and Red Stone has been used in 
many of the finest buildings in Chicago, Boston, Springfic!d 
and other cities, 








R OYAL | | Halels~ heel Lamps 

BS | Lfurches\G// Desiges. 
Faclories, Fasls>- 
| eles Gasire. 
GY) fey Jums Naphlta, 


NACHE MACHINE. ice Bsieates Crude Lil, 
ra JOP Les Wpphth 
Smoker 4 a ‘ADDRESS — 


Ne ‘Frell! PENNA GLOBE GAS LIGHT C. 


Nos. 47 & 4g N. Second St., Phila, 
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GLOBEHK IRON WORKS, 


H. A. STREETER, Proprietor, 
CHICAGO, IL. 
COURT HOUSE, JAIL AND CELL WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Nos. 35 to gt Indiana Street, : - 


Manufacturers of Every Deseription ot 


CELL NOI Structural and Ornamental 


Iron Work. 


STREETER’S PATENT SASH 
FOR ASYLUMSB. 


lrom Buildings. Store Fronts. 
Tron Roofs. Riveted Girders. 
Jail Work. Bank Vaults. 
Columns. Stairways. 
Railings. Gates. 
Verandas. Crestings. 
Skylights, Sash Weights. 
Air Grates. Bolts. 
Sidewalk-lights. Blacksmithing. 


Contracts taken in any part of the Country. 











ZAIMDARS PATKNT 
—___—_- re fees x 


FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, 
STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 
NO WIRES TO STRETCH! NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 
9 Laight St., NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., CHICAGO. 


WESTERN AGENCIES :—Baldwin _ Co., 75 E. Madison St., Chicago, Ill.; J. B. Schroder & Co., 
3d and Elm St. c incinnati,O.; M.N. Rowley, 17 Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich.; VaJen & New, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Send for Catalogue. 
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BEST METAL ROOFING 


IN THE WORLD, 


—OF 
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We claim the following for our Roofing : 


1. Anabsolutely Storm Proof roof, more durable than wood, ordinary tin or com- 
mon slate. 


2. The only roofing that is proof against storm, wind, fire, salt, air and gases. 

3. The only shingles providing absolutely for expansion and contraction in all 
variations of temperature. 

4. The strongest and lightest roof in the market, and having nail holes all covered. 

5. We guarantee every claim we make for it. 

Ovr Dove Tail Tin Shingle has taken the lead of all other Tin Shin- 
gles, 100 to the square. 

We are the only house in the United States having a full line of Metal Roofing. 


For samples and different designs in Iron and Tin, apply to 


Anglo-American Roofing Co., 


22 CLIFF STREET, N. Y. 





Works: WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG., BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
SCOTTDALE, PA. 


TOMLINSON & CARSLEY 


INTKRRIOR 


Finishing 














Furmshing 


YWee> Special ie and Estimates 
Furnished for all kinds of Interior 
Finishing, Furnishing and Decorating. 


oe 
FAGTORY : 


2242 to 2256 South La Salle Street. 


L. F. CROSBY, Designer, 55 Central Music Hall. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





ISAAC M. HOLCOLMB, Pres'’t. CHAS. E. STREAT, Sec’y. 





THE FIRE PROOF BUILDING CO. 


Works AT ESTABLISHED 
ELIZABETHPORT, N.J. OF NEW JERSEY. 1873. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire-Proof Building Materials 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


FIRE CLAY, HARD BURNT, AND POROUS 
TERRA-COTTA BLOCKS 


For FLAT ARCHES, _— CEILING, 
PARTITIONS, ROOFING, 
FURRING, GIRDER & COLUMN COVERING, 





Special shapes to order. A large Stock always on hand. 


Estimates furnished. Builders supplied. 


Office: 229 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 





Beaver, Wight & Wetmore Co., 


215 STATE STREET. 




















Spectal and Combinations 
Exclusive in Gas 
Designs and Electric 








Furnished.  @yx Chandeliers. 














DESIGNERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Fune Art Gas Pixtures, 


Prices same as at Factory. Special discounts given to Builders 
and Contractors. 


SANITARY PLUMBING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION. 





JOBBING PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 


215 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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STEAM HEAWS NOSE SING APPARAW? 


PUMPS counties Ete. —+ 















eee 84 Cpa 


i << 
ORK OF ALL ms 








6g to 79 Michigan Street, a 


SS enee 








Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


10 ’ ” 
‘se /orton's Metal 
—__====Champion and Cable 
Sash Chains & Patented Attachments 


The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending 


WINDOW SASHES. 


Have great tensile strength. Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 
wherever used. Samples sent to any Architect free on application. Now in use in all 
the'leading cities throughout the United States. 








CABLE CHAIN. 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 65 lizabeth St, New York. 








THE YOUNG & FARREL 
Diamond « Stone « Sawing « Company. 





Contractors for Cut Stone, Planed Vault Covers, Flagging, Coping, &c. Sole 
Agents for the Celebrated Brinton Green Stone. 

Unequaled facilities and stock large and varied, thorough 
organization and good work, and strict attention to every 
order large or small. 


TWELFTH & LUMBER STS., CHICAGO. 





THE STANDARD STEAM PUMP. 


FOR EVERY POSSIBLE SERVICE. 
Strongest, Most Durable and Compact Pump in the Market. 
WHEELER & TAPPAN, Sole Manufacturers. 


Office, 88 W. Lake St. Works, 49, 51 and 53 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO. 
Send for Catalogue. 








CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Courses leading to degrees. 
Architecture, Mechanical Engineering, Civil En- 
gineering, Electrical Engineering, Mathematics, 
Agriculture, Arts, Analytical Chemistry, 
Chemistry and Physics, History and 
Political Science, Literature, 

Natural History, 

Philosophy, Science, Science and Letters. 

Entrance Examinations begin at 9 A. M., 
June 15 and Sept. 15, 1885. For the UNIVERSITY 
REGISTER giving full information respecting ad- 
mission, free scholarships, fellowships, expenses, 
etc., address, 


‘TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 





Cuicaco BRANCH 


PRODUCERS MARBLE Co. 
THOS. A. HALL, MANAGER. 


Marble Tiles, Marble Wainscoting, 
BUILDING MARBLE. 


Telephone No. 3057. East End Michigan Street. 





ABNER CROSSMAN. Gro. P. Lee. 


CROSSMAN & LEE, 


Exclusive Original Designs 


In all Styles 
FOR 
Mural and Ceiling Decoration. 
Studio and Office, No. 157 Michigan Ave. 
PERMITTED REFERENCES: 
M. D. Wells, 26th St. and Michigan Ave. 
E. H. Sheldon, 380 Ontario St. 


Anson Stager (dec’d), 18th St. and Michigan Ave 
Geo. Sturges, 107 Pine St. 


Bills Collected, 


And the most careful attention 
given to the 


COLLECTION of RENTS, 


Care of 
Real Estate, 


By an experienced man. Refers to The In- 
land Publishing Co., and others, as to his faith- 
fulness, reliability and success. 


Address, | COLLECTOR, 
19 Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 


Cuas, H. Conner, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Large Facilities oy 
. Slatmg Contracts 
WILL BID ANYWHERE. 


























Attention Architects and Builders. 


Use Red Oxide of Ircn for Coloring Mortar. It does 
not fade or bleach with heat or frost, nor injure mortar like 
Venetian Red, but hardens it like cement. It is indorsed 
by leading Architects and Builders. Liberal terms to the 


trade. 
D. J. CURTIS, 
11 Harrison Ave., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





EADERS will please mention THE IN- 
LAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 
when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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A. HIFCHCOCK, 


P resident. 


GEO. F. NEALE, Manager. C. W. BARNES, Treasurer. 


CRYSTAL PLATE-GLASS COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, - 


$1,500,000. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POLISHED PLATE-GLASS, 


















































































. - 
SKYLIGHT AND FLOORING GLASS. 
AGENCIES : AGENCIES: 
( George F. Kimball; Cincinnati, Albert Boehmer’s Sons; St. Louis, F. A. Drew Glass Co,; Kansas City, Jno. A. McDonald & Co.; 4 
i , Minneapolis, Janney, Semple & Co, St. Paul, Thomas H. Drew. 
CTORIES GILBERT S, KING, Eastern Agt. 
CRYS TAL CI ry, MO. 102 Chambers St., Room 40, New York. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
W. H. WELLS & BRO. CO, |. 4: OREW, President. ia es 
$8 and 50 Franklin Street <—_—_+- fin aan a —— 
—. SS ” : 2 
STAINED AND CUT : 
eee = sa ai ies St 
tinea nee — : ie =f : ei Sea Sa 
ne mae StSeuis,Ve.~ — ’ 
- ar ufacturers of > 
, rt Stained: Glace Sand ‘Blast 
’ yal™ ET 
soy & nes, work ine as Cut 8 Embssed Glass. 4 
Ded lies Ged mclex. Cucane. TPierors GT eoveled Mans, 
INE ey .BINET WORK "a 
GRO. BP. KIMBALL, 
Polished Plate and Window Glass, Coach, Car and Picture Glass, 
McCULLY & MILES. FRENCH AND GERMAN MIRROR PLATES, 
45 and 47 JACKSON STREET, Bet. State St. and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
Diained Glass, | 
Reg 1. k R. LAMB. NERS FE 
» $+ 5, 7 & g Mapison St. SAINED ges: 59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK, — Ed 
Cor. Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. | —> HaND-BooK BY MAIL-— ©RurcR a . ‘ ap HAND-BOOK BY MSIL-— j 


F. D. KINSELLA & CO. 





ar Glass W ‘orks, 








85 JACKSON STREET, 
CAITCAGO. 





GEO. A. MISCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
STAINED, 
Emboss 





Ground 
—_—_—GLASS, 


217 E. WASHINGTON STREET, 
Sts. CHICAGO. 


Enameled, ed, Cut and 


Bet. Franklin & Market 











ME E We DEGORATORS— 


—+ HAND-BOOK BY MAIL-— * “< AND DES! GNERS. ee BOOK By MAIL -i- 











ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 
STAINED ™* * 
% *% GLASS, 


For Churches and Dwellings, ete. 
1201 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





ecorativ € Glass M fg. Co. 


53 State Street, Chicago, 





Makes a specialty of embodying in every piece STAINED 
GLASS wh 


lich leaves its factory, however simple or elabor- 





ate, a perfect harmony of colors 


7. . ao 
STAINED GLASS 
a ~ - 
BY NEW PROCESS—VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS 
MANTEL MAKERS 


and OTHERS. 
THE GLEASON WOOD 
ORNAMENT CO., 


Of GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


Desires to call the attention of the above 
to their line of goods for 
interior decoration. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


LrBOSQUET 








Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 





Union Spring Hinges} hctsc sete 
c 
ARE 
will Stmeple, Easily Set, Cannot be 
Put on Wrong. 

They work either way, right or left. 
All sizes. Single or double acting. 
For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 

they have no equal. 


If your merchant does not keep 
them, write to 


M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 

















r 
| 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK.) = ¥UST PUBLISHED. 
Can be seen at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange, e y e 
The Original and Best. Arch | fectura | Stu (lies e 
The onLy one that has stood the test of time. It m- 


15 Washington Street. 
PROVES the mortar and is cheaper and better than lampblack, Part I. 





Beware of imitations, and use only the 
‘““WALPOLE.” 


For circulars and prices apply to 


“Low Cost Houses.” 


Including Prize Designs, with Elevations. Plans, De 
tails, Spec ifications, Bills of Materials, and Estimates of 
Cost. ‘Iwelve large 11 x 14 Plates of Practical House De 


HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 Oliver St., BOSTON. signs, costing from $500 to $3,000. Paper. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of Bt. 


ADAMS & TROWBRIDGE, Agents. ranean 
"198 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. Ready September 15th. 
Part II. 


Solid Braided Cotton Sash Cord. Stores and Store Details. 





Containing 12 Plates of Stores, their Fronts and Interior 
fittings, including Drug Store, Restaurant, Village Shop, 
General Retail Store, Bank and Office fittings, Cigar Store, 
Artists’ Supply Store, Dry Goods, and several other typical 
Architects wishing to save their | Stores. Paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of $1. 


clients th ance of bre "?" . “nr es : 
ld gg ger sli het W. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 


window- i will please send for 
6 Astor Place, New York. 









samples to the SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. 
J. P. TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston. 


The Fred J. Meyers Mfg Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON FENCES, 


ROOF CRESTING, JAILS, AND ALL KINDS OF BUILDING IRON- WORK. 
Also Wire Bank and Office Railing, 
oe ss a ign “dagieeaiee ae 
And Every Description of Wire Work. 


Re f 
Gea 52) AEs Send for Mlustrated Cat Catalogue No. 33. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
419, 421 & 423 MADISON STREET, COVINGTON, Ky. 


THE AMERICAN, BANE SLATE 
BLACK reece ATE. 


and pe + angen = fom, po roe Lymm ned po pee, The products of thee beds 
f unito rm color, and quality to any produced in Penn- 


CIN GC: are 0 and 
deg ete THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA 
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—_— Epwin Let Brown, Pres't. 














fae OyO? 3] a 
4 || TheWestern Sand Blast Co., 
ah Oruamcnters of Gla s for 
mS VESTIBULE DOORS, 
A d» TRANSOMS, 
dee BANK & OFFICE COUNTERS, 
4 | Manufacture rs of Advertising 
Cy | Glass Signs 
, | Sand Blast & Embossed Rail- 
| road Glass a specialty. 
. + N.W.Cor.Clinten & JacksoaSts. by 
[8 2250s Se CHICAGO, ILL. 

















NO. 73 Telephone 4085, 






































Complete Outfits for Hotels and 
Public Institutions. 


We invite the attention of Architects to our Improved Machinery. 


PLANS, ETC., CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 





ROY LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO. Limited. 


NEW YORK, TROY. CHICAGO, 
32 Dey Street. —s 97 Wabash Avenue 


pum vas we rE 


Send for our New Ilustrated bcuioaee 


GEO. W. GORDON, 


Improved Laundry Machinery 
SUPPLIES and DRY-ROOM FRAMES. 
295 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO. 











Ww. KR. WYATT & GCO., 


Successors to J. S.s WHEELER & CO., 


K. 4 VEL ROOFERS= 
ano DEALERS IN ROOFING MATERIALS, 
4531 SratE St. & 157 LA SALLE St., - - - CHICAGO. 


‘TELEPHONE No."438 & 9925. Prices as low as any responsible house. Country as well as city work promptly done, 
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Slate, Tin and Corrugated Iron Roofers, 


O—————— MANUFACTURERS—————_O 


Galvanized vE von C ovnices. 


Under License, War- 
ranted 








THE HAYES 





PATENT NOT TO LEAK 
SKYLIGHT ide condviation” 











o——CORRUGATED IRON FOR ROOFING.—o 


129 &1B1S. CLINTON S? CHICAGO 


























DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to anyother Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterable in 
volume and not liable to crack. 

6,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 

Circular with Testimonials and Tests sent on application, 

MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 


98 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 78 WiLL1aAM StrREET, NEW YORK 
Sole Agent United States. 
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MODELER 


BRACKETS AND CORNICES, 


¥. BARTOLOME]I & Co. 


hi he M etallic 


CENTER PIECE 7. 
ae gree (rnamenta Centers 


Center Pieces, Decorative Cornice, 





Manufacturers of 








Supersedes Stucco, and is Positively Unequaled. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


WARREN BROS. 


47 and 49 West Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Brackets, Drops, Panels for Ceilings, Ete. 





10 NORTH HALSTED ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CUTS. Church and Theater Work a Specialty. 








No. 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO. 
C4 


sooo eo - \O0dot _ BUaRE c= 
ee 2 ee ee 
BOSTON MASS) 
Lilustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and OWNERS ufon appli- 
cation accompanied by business card. 














INNES & CO., Cincinnati, Onto. 


Manufacturers of the 


KBENSINGTON ART TILKS, Ktc., 


Also, MANTELS, GRATES AND FIREPLACE DECORATIONS. 


. AWRENCE MENDENHALL, 


Manufacturers’ Agent, 


Room 16, N. W. cor. gth and Race, 


or Box 117, Builder’s Exchange, 





CIncINNATI, O. 








Hugunin Window Balances. No Weights. No Cords. 
Runyon's Wood Mosaic Flooring. 
Flartman's Shding [uside Shutters. 
Dudley Blind and Shutter Worker. 
Wilber’s Barn Door Hangers. 


North's Automatic Blind Awning Fixtures 
HARDWARE SPECIALTIES INTRODUCED AND SOLD. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ae + 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 


MASONS. 





FOX & HINDS, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, 


Box 49, 


BUILDERS AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. 


C. HA. PRICE. 
CONTRACTORS, 


108 HoME INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


FOS. DOWNEY, 
MASON AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
OFFICE, ROoM 10, 159 LA SALLE ST. 


Builders & Traders’ Exchange. 





WILLIAM D. PRICE, 
SUCCESSOR TO 


WM. D. PRICE & SON, 
Mason, Contractor and Builder, 


OFFICE: 





JOHN GRIFFITHS, 


Mason and Building Contractor, 
Office — No. 24, Howland Block, 





McBEATH & ROWE, 
STONE, IRON AND TERRA-CoTTA 


SETTING, 








108 HOME INSURANCE BUILDING. Telephone 2256, CHICAGO. Office, 3019 Butterfield Street. 
CARPENTERS. 
Wm. MAVOR, THOS. SOLLITT & SON, M. B. SWEZEY, 
CARPENTER & BUILDER, CARPENTERS, 
: | x——_CARPENTER,——* 
66 PACIFIC AVENUE, No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, ROOM 32, 
CHICAGO. CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 120 20th Street, Chicago. 











PLUMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 





MARTIN MOYLAN, 
PLUMBBRKHR, 


103 TWENTY SECOND STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


PETER BECKER, 
PRACTICAL 
PLUMBER & GASFITTER, 

481 & 483 S. HALSTED ST., 


Near 12th Street. 





E. BAGGOT, 
SANITARY PLUMBING, 
GASFITTING, 


PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 
5th AVE. AND MADISON STREET. 


HUGH WATT, 
PLUMBER AND GASFITTER, 
103 E. Van Buren Sr. 
Telephone No. 16. 

RELIABLE SANITARY PLUMBING A SPECIALTY 





ALEXANDER W. MURRAY, 
SANITARY PLUMBER 


811 W. Madison St. 





P. NACEY, 
PLUMBER anp GASFITTER, 
1209 STATE ST., NEAR 12TH, 


TELEPHONE 8323. 





PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 





S. S. BARRY & SON, 
258 & 260 WABASH AVE., 
Artists and Painters Supplies, 


House, Sign & Decorative Painters. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPSON, 
DECORATOR. 
Wall Paper and Papter- Mache, 


Own Importation. 


No. 245 WaAbBaASH AVENUE. 


T. NELSON & SON, 
PAINTERS & DECORATORS, 
73 JACKSON STREET, 


209 THIRTY-FIRST STREET. 





JAMES REILLY. ALFRED BARKER. 


REILLY & BARKER, 
eT ih 
DEALERS IN WALL PAPER, ETC., 

519 W. VAN BUREN ST, & 529 W. MADISON ST. 





E. H. HUMPHREY, 
PAINTER, 
DECORATOR AND PAPER HANGER, 


102 FRANKLIN ST., Cor. Washington. 
Box 240, Builders and Traders’ Exchange. 





Caretti, Hogan & Co., 
HOUSE AND FRESCO PAINTERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOSAIC MARBLE FLOORING, 
142 LASALLE St., Room 44, and 42 N. STATE St. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





LARRABEE & NORTH, 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


168 Lake Street. 


Surveyors and Engineers Instruments. 


R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 


TELEPHONE 117. 


THOMAS MOULDING, 


MANUFACTURER 4 DEALKK IN 
Indiana Red Pressed & Common, also Chicago Common 








Drain Tile, Flue Tile, Hollow Partition Brick, Etc., also Manufac- 
turer of a superior article of Terra-Corra Copine, and 
Agent for Zanesville and Racine Brick. 


Office: Rooms 66 & 67 Bryan Block, 162 La Salle St., 
Harry A. Lyon. CHICAGO. 





W. H. WARREN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Fine Hardwood Interior Finishings, 
Wood Mantels, Office & Library Furniture, 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
249 & 251 NoRTH WELLS STREET. 





THE HOLBROOK CO., 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, 
Grove & Eighteenth St., 
CHICAGO. 





WM. F. KELLETT, 


Manufacturer of 
PLASTER DECORATIONS 


49 E. Van Buren St. 
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GEO. ROTHAGE & CO., 
R. PHILIP GORMULLY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GALVANIZED /RON CORNICES, 

WINDOW CAPS, 
VENTILATORS, 
FINIALS, ETC. 
TIN, SLATE, AND CORRUGATED-IRON 
ROOFING, 

PATENT FIRE AND WATER-PROOF 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS, 
228 & 230 MICHIGAN STREET, 

CHICAGO 
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SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHE S4"2 LATH. 
»C\NCINNAT,. 


CORRUGATING CO. 


+ CINCINNATI, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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weaned 00] sees 3 50@4 00) 4 00 3 50) 3 00) 3 00/3 00@3 50, 5 00 3 00| 3 00) 4 00 3 50) 4 50| 5 OO}..... 3 50| 5 00 
— 3 50} 250 4 00} 5 00 3 50 3 50) 3 50) 3 25| 2 SOl..... | 3 00} 3 00) 3 00/ 3 00] 3 50] 3 59) 4 00) 4 00 
~ onan rl 900 00cesccceraeece 5 00] 4004 50@5 00; 4 50) 5 50 eeee-| 5 00} 5 00) 500, orecsloccce|oosce 4 00] 5 00 Seiere 3 00| 6 00 
-sasentaenamed 4.00] 4003 75@400| § 50, 3 50 3 50) 4 00/3 00(@3 50 O6li.0<s 4 00] 3 50| 2 75] 4 00} 4 O0}..... 4 00} 4 00 
ee ea us kbba thus seceeeebkesecces -| 3 50 3 50] 3 50 400! 400 400)..... 4 50 3 25) 3 S0l.....| 3 00] 3 00, 3 50| 4 00] 4 00]..... 4 00] 4 So 
Slater abeteb cht benpees- terse rsenl ers teases tsesese% i> i 275) 3 25; 2 75) 2 50; 2 00} 2 50) 3 00) 3 00} 3 00} 2 50; 2 75| 2 59] 3 OO}..... 2 50) 2 So 
ecm aasepineseee> setae eee wer eect teneeeeres ee ares epee) ek 3 00] 3 25 3 25, 3 50) 3 00/2 CO@2 75| 3 00.....|..000|-- 005 Si KOl! FOG). cocctwes ors 3 00] 2 50 
Penne brexiowresssernrronswonsascne rene venus! 3 50 3 013 25@3 75 4 50| 2 75|..-+6| 3 25/2 25@3 00} 3 00) § 00j.....) 4 00| 3 00! 2 50} § oo}..... 3 00] 5 So 
INOS «one enenberenenkndyss 6s otcnnescuc-lessas RRS eres ER 3 50 2 50| 3 S0| 3 25/2 00@2 50...... 3.00 3 50] 3 00 3 50 ng Bess ere 3 50} 3 O 
PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. —. continned = tae. 3 Woods, continued : 
Cuicaco, September 10, 1885 TENNESSEE, TEd.....seeeeeeeeeeeeeeceseees 2 50@ 5 00] Mahogany, Cuba, "per Ib..... cc cccccccecs 12@ 20 
BRICK. ee hk. Tennessee, Knoxville .....seceeeesseeeees 3 00 Rosewood, per lb ...... Sueessins.eieie —Seniee 5@ 15 
COMMER 6.00 v00cer ceccescccsveccestececsss $ 6 50@ 7 00 Vermont, White ..+++.+++seeee e+e seseeeees 3 50@ 8 00 
Beeniie> ? rece tnreicrnianernees seccecceese 4 SO@ 5 00 CALIFORNIA WOODS, ETC. 
a iy a | J I a ae eneceaeroree oe see ees I 50 
a pi ateone LARGER Soc skccscnsens 22 00@29 00 | S/afe- ’ (Quotations furnished by Charles B. Crombie & Co.) 
t. Louis SSCA. -. +s seers eee greece ae 27 00] Roofing, Vermont, per square : 
Purington Kimbell “ Standard”’ .......... me es aa Redwood lumber...........sececeeseeces s s$60 COO@F65 00 
Indiana pressed............ Pr seeeeees 16 00@28 cof py le veseseen eee RE AOU See : = Redwood shingles—square, sexagon, round, 
Philadelphia Pressed...seseseesseeeeee +++ 42 00@45 00 a a erin Met trie a 13 . diamond and octagon, small quantities... 6 50@ 7 co 
M itwan ee pressed. ‘pitas? See ie 25 00 Black, Lehigh .. 15@ 3 35 —— Spanish Cedar.....s.seeeeeeeeeee e150 0@3Z00 00 
iffany Pressec nee Ee rn ES Black, Cha i IMMUNE Cae aecaseuceceus sp inseescins 65 00@ 75 00 
Se ae coe 38 = nee venere > ee la Ve Z 
Senuavitetiicohs tees). . = = Black, Bangor............. 50@ 5 80 — iaaed 
> . Cc “! 
Perth Amboy eras ‘ 50 00 LUMBER, CAR LOTS. Ist 4 Oe ay | eee eeaesedanid 35 00 
5° 00 (Lumbermen’s Exchange, 250 So. Water St) ist & 2d clear, 6in....... oi 
Moulded: ge, 250 50. Water St). yO Me ceeeccecencscecs oe 35 co 
é , - pete pe ae ee Seceiow sae sevseures 33 00@ 
gg pat CRONONR iss snk sersctececsoee $65 00@300 00 a: — wr Dimensions.) Beaded Ceiling : ad = 
7 MOUS 0 0'00000 2089000 s..040 004000 00s 00.050 COURIRS OD a. ace... pam e reteee eee e old pom ist & 2d clear % in 18 00o@ 21 00 
MEN cS cieasesabhesetes > sesheucbasseaen Fare Mrusey Se82SS0ees,sceens'n seeeeeceie f @46 00 ESC nec eae oo@ 
IN st ke hcpacesene se Siewionenne sss a Pine, 3d quality........+.... nine eecieesin'vie : 43 00 - -alegeamnleceen ne pon 
Zanesville (Harris Bros.) «....+++...2 ees 75 00 RATION nn 6a snes esipneecives <cosics'en «+ 12 50@13 00 Step plank: pa ee édsasieccane-e0 95 OO) JO OD 
ge ao: mae 2d clear Te BIRR Pic csc cess 33 00@ 35 00 
were eneeeree oo POP eee eee meee eeeeeeserereeees weer y 
Enameled edge and end . - 00 | Framing Timber: iat Georgia Cypress: 
Enameled (Harris Bros.) . “bee er _§ : F Lumber, 1st & 2d clear.. ee aaieea sees 35 00@ 49 00 
EMENi, LIME, ETC Per Cask ccc ercccccccccccccccccccccscccccccs IE 5SO@I6 00 RPMS cscslocsane saieicabones-s eseeclncings, 3 RRR 95 
Chicago Lime.... sccccocccsccccccccsccees $O65S@ 75 Laths : Frame Oak Lumber and Timber: 
tog ei enlace Na a eee 96@ 1 00 RO owaxedctpsinose cosine cess Sesslesleweeis 175] Plank .......0. eee esee ee coeeeees wisisinisrace 23 00@ 25 00 
Milwaukee, Utica, Louisville, Akron. ...... 1 00@ 1 25 | Shingles: EUMAUET s cines sisiccvicessicccescicess asescses 2h OO: 90 00 
Portland ...... kab sisesevaseesas sun pecece'ss 3 25@ 3 50] Pine (sawed).........sssecccccceccccceccs 2 00@ 2 45 
eae Reese reaver avert evenes seeees 7 50@ 9 00 ya rg PAINT, ETC. Per Ib. 
ee eee SOMME MMU. cicxs cocenalenecscevecnsepeee . dil. 
ee Ee ree oS a4 Posts, sale Ce a eae, » ee oo | White lead (American)... : $ te - Hy 
Hair (cattle), per bu....... 20@ 25 Pine, yellow southern ee ei Zinc, white (Americ RAM er. : 
Hair (goat), per bu......0. .: oes J ” . piacere o> nee oe hc Satie = a nd 
Sand (lake shore), RIE iu antinwntinnis I 00@ 1 25 oe Po phon ais Roa’ —— aerenn : 20/@50 40@1 00 
STONE uotations furnished by e Holbrook Co.) e ndian (Englis ce . ae 22 
(Quotations furnished by J. 'S. F. Bs atchen.) Walnut, rst & 2d,1 in.........eeeee see+e$ 75 00@ 80 00 Yellow, Ochre ...-seeeeeseeerereeeeeees 20 = 
een gw Per cubic foot. 1% and UPccccccccccccocvccccecccess 80 oo@ 100 0O a cn aca Bisbee ste ae 18@ ss 
B Recea RIeeET iy. colt Sy Se ve Walnut tert RE Ee ten sreen FOME .0000. eeccccccsccccccses § 12@ 20 
4 6 aang er te ae 
Hoosier blue Bedford CERES 6 1% &u Reeeiaees Lee aN, ae 33 00@ pfs SE sintercroxnshixacvasen eens 8@ 30 
~ buf ewe RE CRE 2 Maple, ist & od, 1in........... 7508 35 06 sarod MUTAURATINE 5 6.050000%os eevee «ee 166 35 
DO bisperenese<e cesses « ere pee 5@ 1% & up. tee eee seeeeeereceseresesee 0o@ TOC ali tae aa ah cried 3 
a eee ere por 4 ps Oak, white, ist & 2d, rin... ......0.0.- pod co@ os Mi ter ges. ery 1@ : 
Salem Oolitic. bwBHGS560%006006s 6. 6s nnn 50 14% & up Pevsssceesscceecereeseeeseses 35 00@ 40 00 aoe Seen) a 2@ 3 
Foundation: Oak, red, BEM OO EM, cc suescer ocecscse 30 00@ 35 00 Litharge (American)...... -- 6@ ee 
peeves -5- cuines sosnene ns p Abin jenneee 20@ =25 Oat he ePeseesgiereteeee essere 35 00@ 40 00 ee Durmts esses eeeeseeseeeeese oe 9@ 16 
ubble, per cord : ie ENIRET BRU 6 n0's acs00s scccnsceu'sys a al hkl ee el Le ae 7@ 16 
0 ee ; 40@ 1 sted Cherry, he eS ae re sili bbe Oil, linseed (raw), per gal..... eoccecres 43 
Planed ....;... 40@ 1 00 14%,1% &2 in na Oil, oa (boiled), ** es Mie wroisave's morte cieste 46 
Sandstone : ? 24.3 &4in..... weal van baa fee e tence eens 38 
Hummelstown Brown Stone ............-. I 50 Beech, Red, 1st & 2d.... re Varnish, coach, eRe. cisslaiseansve-viels 1 25@ 200 
ore SE spate rnchs aebbiecnsec ce I 50 Whitewood, ist & 2d, 1, oo Varnish, shellac, ee ES slainiewiaein mesic 3 25@ 400 
PRUNOTEE ssc cbccwene os ss vcssccsesove'cccess 60@ 24%,3&4 spa tidebeeeedoceinawen 2 00@ 
ONS Ne TEER a RG ee Se aN. 55@ E Birch, re ak ol paebiciens pba bewawecin's Be oo@ a r HARDWARE. 
tn POOGIIRE 555550 cacbestidehiess cee I y Butternut, ist & 2d, x in. ....0.c000 ; 50 00@ ; a Per Keg. 
nol ls agg sees ester ere seers : 25 ‘<i... Fee ae RR othe 55 = RIDIROR A WEOURUL iiss piccmclewcesevewalsslsieh oes #3 75 
Malone Blue 5 Sycamore, 1st & 2d ‘ ? Tenpenny, COMMON .ecccccccsccces . oe 2 40 
A ER ae WS psebeae 55@ 65 TSE HL 20. e000 cescccee seecees 20 00@ 2500] Shingle a 4 
Long Meadow Brown Stone . sso pee Seiiaese 55 | Cum, red, rst & 2d, 1 in.........-+600- 25 00@ 30 00 Ble) 4S. svererssseeeeeeeeeceneeeees ere 335 
“Red 35 ph abs ey é 1% & up. ATG Set ich na ieee 2300) 9 on RMONER rt ENO oicieti oak bicis aloo ww icing wow Meee OL 5 40 
New York bluestone .........sssccccseees 1 35@ 1 40 FINISHING WOODS. Steel als, 105 40 Galas. tesa eeesecenes en . = 
Varble: For steel nails add 15 c. per ke 
y pty Mahogany, Mexican, perlb........ - 
ee ree ers Seale 4 00 | Mahogan St. Seu lb. nS 15@ = Aad Seen nas add $1.50 per keg. 
E gany, BO; POLIO. onsisncess:s 20@ 25 For casing-nails add 75 c. per keg. 
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ZANE & CO’S PATENT 
“THE SANITARY” WATER CLOSET. 


With Offset or Straight Outlet. With Painted or Enameled Reservoir. 


3 
| 
is 
z 





Fic. 1. STRAIGHT OUTLET. Fic. 2. WItH OFFSET. 


The Best Water Closet in Every Respect that Has Ever Been Produced. 





The general construction being such that the reservoir, which is thoroughly ventilated, cannot contain excreta or other 
offensive matter, and of sufficient capacity to hold enough water (about four gallons) to flush the soil pipe at each discharge 
of the closet, leaving the soil pipes free and clean their entire length, and so simple that it is difficult to set it so that it will 
not work. ‘The only directions necessary being to set it so that the reservoir will be level and adjust the float to give the 
desired quantity of water. 

These water closets are now made (and kept in stock by the undersigned) with a large (full 1 inch) water-way through 
ball-cock, expressly for use under pressure from cistern over head, say five to thirty feet above the closet, thereby securing a 
first-class flush from very low pressure. 

We also make them zvth a reduced water-way in ball-cock for extremely heavy pressure, say 60 to 150 Ibs. per square inch. 

Where the pressure to be resisted is between 15 lbs. and 60 Ibs. our regular closet, of which there are at present about 
20,000 in use, will be found reliable in every case, but for very high or very low pressure (which should be stated when order 
ts given) those with very large or very small water-way through the ball-cock will in either case secure a perfect flush. 

Parties ordering water closets for use under cisterns or for use under excessive pressure, can now be supplied with Zane’s 
‘* THE Sanirary’’ Water Closet, which, since 1878, has given greater satisfaction because of its reliability, durability and 
general perfection of construction than any other water closet ever placed on the market. 


Every Zane’s ‘‘ THE Sanitary ’’ warranted. 
Price with Painted Reservoir, - - - - $32 00) 
: x an , 
a Enameled Reservoir, - - - - 36 oo Bo d cartage extra 


NOTIGRSR. 

In calling attention to the articles illustrated we think the length of time which has elapsed since they were first 
introduced and the great satisfaction which they have always. given—which is conclusively proven by the immense number 
already sold and now in use—justifies us in saying that they have no superior. 

Zane & Co’s ‘* THE Sanirary’’ Water Closet was patented May 1st, 1877, and during the balance of that year only 
seven were sold, but since that time the sales have so rapidly increased that it is difficult to meet the present demand, there 
being about twenty thousand now in use. We attribute this very satisfactory state of our affairs to the fact that after having 
produced and introduced a strictly good article we have earnestly endeavored to not only keep up the high standard of quality, 
but to improve it where it was possible, and feel that we are really not claiming too much when we say they are the best in 
the world. FRED ADEE & CO. 





rc —— 





| FRED ADEE’S fe a ‘ 


PATENTED 





ENAMELED DRIP TRAYS 


\\ Made from stamped sheet iron, of such size and form as to be adaptable to most 
\\"\ of the Water Closets and Hoppers now in use, and enameled on both sides. | 
\\ ‘They are very thin and do not perceptibly increase the heighth of seat; have 
MN no raised edges to be let into the wood (requiring the services of a carpenter), | 
| o| but can readily be put in place by the plumber. ‘They are to a certain extent | 
hi flexible, are very light—not liable to be broken, and while presenting a much | 
/ 


better appearance are in every respect superior to those made of cast iron, which | 


5 


can only be enameled on top, leaving the underside to rust and become foul. 


Price, Plain White, - - - - - - $250 each, 
e Decorated, . - - from $5 coto 750 *“ 
In ordering please state what Water Closet or Hopper they are to fit. 
Hi 


| PRBD ADBAK & GoO.,, 
HAMA 


ov | J PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES, 
x. : 52 Cliff Street, . NEW YORK. | 
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“YALE” 
LOC eS: 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. 


ADDRESS : 


The Yale & Towne M. anufacturing Co. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


OFFICES: 
64 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


62 Reade St., New York. 224 Franklin St., Boston. 








15 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 








ff[llowell & Bodwell—= 


a (Granite Compantes, 


coucwananea(SR ANTES 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND WORK PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


A fine collection of samples can be seen 
Materials, or at 


174 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GEO. F. BODWELL, Western Manager. 


at the Permanent Exhibit of Building 





eq) McCAW, 
fH =6STEVENSON 
& ORK, 


fi] PATENT GLACIER, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Easily applied to 


WINDOWS, TRANSOMS, ETC. 





At a very small cost. 


PATTERN BOOK, PRICE LIST, ETC. 


FORWARDED BY MAIL. 


Price 25 Cents, by 


Sefton & Steere, Agents, 


377 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
—OR— 


McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, (OTA BF 
32 Broadway, WAU 
NRW YORK. 








M. BENNER. W. D. KEN’! 


M. BENNER & CO. 


Structural and Ornamental 


Iron Works. 


WROUGHT-IRON FENCES, 
ROOF CRESTING, 
BALCONY AND STAIR RAILING, 





Iron Doors and Shutters, Stable Fixtures, Jail 
Work, Iron Bedsteads, Prismatic Lights, 
Lawn Furniture, 


FIRE ESCAPES AND STAND PIPES, 


AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
BUILDING AND MaAcHINERY CASTINGS. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue. 


No. 260 S. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO. 













GHIGAGO 


Anderson Pressed Brick sad 


COMPANY. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plain and 7 
Ornamental 


PRESSED BRICK 


OFFICE: 








157 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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ARCHITECTURE, 


Construction, Decoration and Furnishing 
IN THE WEST. 
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PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR. 
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St. Louis Convention Meets November 18, 1885. 
PSHERE is a discrepancy between the date of the St. Louis 
convention of Western Association of Architects as 
given at the close of our published report of the first con- 
vention of the W. A. A., and the date in the By-Laws pub- 
lished in the same report. The By-Laws give the correct 
date, and the convention will accordingly be held at St. Louis 
Wednesday, November 18, 1885, and not November 11, as 
heretofore published, and the directors will meet November 
16 and 17. 


To Those Who Wish to Join the W. A. A. 

HE Board of Directors of the W. A. A., at its last 
Boo directed the following resolution to be pub- 
lished, viz.: As the work of the Board of Directors will be 
eutirely absorbed by onerous duties, later in the season, 
architects who wish to become members of the Western 
Association are respectfully asked to send in their applica- 
tions on or before October 10, in order to allow time fer 
the board to properly investigate and prepare report in each 
case. After that date it will be impossible to take up new 
applications. 


E learn that the American Institute of Architects wil] 
(A) hold its next annual convention in the city of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., October 21 and 22 of this year. We beg to 
offer them our heartiest congratulations and best wishes. 
Nothing pleases western people better than to have their 
eastern friends come out to see them. ‘The Master Plumbers 
thought it was the best move they ever made when they 
brought their convention out to St. Louis, and we hope the 
eastern architects will be equally pleased with their trip to 
Nashville. 


HILE THe INLAND ARcuiITECT is the official organ of the 

Western Association, and the American Institute is ably 
represented by the American Architect, and needs no outside 
assistance, we consider the meetings of the American Insti- 
tute as scarcely less important to our readers than those of 
their own association, and we shall observe its proceedings 
with the utmost interest and sympathy. ‘I'he Western Asso- 
ciation is in no sense a rival of the A. I. A., but distinctly 


recognizes it in its constitution by a provision admitting to 
membership, without the usual initiation fee, any duly accred- 
ited fellow of the American Institute. The hope of the 
architectural profession in this country rests now in the 
growth and prosperity of these associations. We believe it 
to be the duty and privilege of every capable architect to 
attend these conventions and to allow no ordinary obstacle 
to interfere. There is a vast amount of work to be done 
among architects themselves, with the general public, with 
legislatures and with congress, which can be best accom- 
plished through these conventions. 

OWA architects are much elated at the results of their late 

state convention, of which full official proceedings appear 
in this issue of the INLAND ArRcHITEcT. The Iowa State Asso- 
ciation, which was first organized last January, holds its con- 
ventions semi-annually. Naturally a small attendance is 
expected at the summer conventions, because with many 
architects this is a very busy time, and moreover, lowa being 
a large state rather sparsely settled and with no large city, a 
considerable amount of travel and time is necessary to get 
many architects together in any one place. Nevertheless, out 
of a total membership of twenty-four there were but ten 
absentees. This is a remarkably good record. ‘The meeting 
was harmonious throughout, the papers read by architects 
Hawley, Josselyn, Ward, ‘Taylor and Lee, were of great 
interest and merit, and the discussions were lively and practi- 
cal. The effect of the convention has been most encourag- 
ing to all its members, and on dispersing to their several 
homes each seemed animated by a new inspiration to plan 
and to work for the advancement of his calling, aided by the 
suggestions and sustained by the sympathy of his brethren in 
the profession. We heartily commend the zeal and public spirit 
of these Iowa architects and their well-earned success, to their 
professional brethren in other states. Will they not all and 
everywhere be stimulated and encouraged to similar under- 
takings at home? The bow of promise to American archi- 
tects rises from these associations and conventions. Their 
success and the enthusiasm they have aroused are full of hope 
to every one who laments the present low estate of architect- 
ure in this country. But they must be followed up. Nu//a 
vestigia retrorsum. And further, architects in every other 
state must hasten to take up the same work and give to this 
great movement the irresistible weight of their united voice 
and example. The directors of the Western Association have 
sent out invitations to nine hundred architects west of the 
Alleghenies to attend the St. Louis convention, Nov. 11, 
1885. What a grand convention there would be were each 
of the nine hundred simply to make up his mind to come ! 


HE remarks of Mr. J. S. Blake, architect, of Des Moines, 
i. in a short speech at the state convention, on the 
subject of competitions are so true and pertinent that we 
repeat them here for readers who may not find time for the 
full proceedings. ‘* Young men who have a lifetime before 
them want to teach their clients and the public in general 
that they are just as honorable and just as deserving as any 
other professional men. ‘The quicker we do that, the 
quicker we shall be recognized, and we won’t be expected to 
go around in droves like grasshoppers with competition 
sketches and plans for residences or anything else. If a 
man wants to build, and you are known as an architect who 
understands his business and he wants your services he will 
come for them, and he will be willing to pay for them. But 
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if you solicit his work, your services don’t amount to much, 
and he don't expect to pay much.’’ That puts the case neatly 
and most ‘‘true to nature.’ Turn to the proceedings on 
another page and read them through. 


R. W. F. Hackney, President of the Iowa State Asso- 
[y) ciation of Architects, made some forcible and very 
practical remarks at their late convention concerning the 
desirability of adopting a uniform style of specification on 
all points where general practice was alike, for the sake, 
among other things, of avoiding mistakes by contractors and 
disputes with them. He says: ‘*So many contractors have 
come into my office and read my specification, and then gone 
off and done work entirely different, and if I say ‘this won't 
do; I must have this done thus and so,’ they say ‘Oh, no! 
that is not according to specification.’ ‘Then when I turn to 
the specification and point it out they reply, ‘ Well now, my 
goodness, I never heard of sucha thing as that. I have done 
work for Mr. B. and Mr. P., and I never heard of their 
specifying such a thing as that. They have always specified 
Of course, in the plan and design uniformity 
is neither possible nor desirable, but in the routine of stipu- 
lations about the mechanical processes of construction, as 
framing, masonry, bricklaying, plastering, there is a good 
deal which is simply descriptive of good workmanship, and 
as such is always required on every job. Here it would be a 


thus and so.’’ 


great advantage to have one uniform mode adopted every- 
where, even though there might sometimes be several methods 
equally good in themselves. When work is always done in 
the same way the mechanics work together better and accom- 
plish more in a day, while in the work itself a precision 
results, which is gratifying to owner and architect. More- 
over, where the same general specification is used by every- 
body the men soon become used to it, know where to turn at 
once for anything they wish to refer to, they are not so apt to 
get parts of different specifications mixed in their minds, and 
they soon come to Jearn the general parts by heart almost. 
Then there will be no more excuses—** I never saw that kind 
of specification before.’’ In all this a lesson may be learned 
from the army and navy regulations. It is possible that in 
many regards some other mode than that prescribed in the 
government ordinance manual might answer quite as well, 
perhaps, if generally adopted, or even better; but the advan- 
tage of absolute uniformity throughout the service overbal- 
ances any such possible benefits. In such directions a mild 
infusion of military regulation and precision would be an 
excellent innovation in architecture. It could best be 
secured by the general adoption of a good printed specifica- 
tion and adhering to it in all cases, even where at times some 
different form might be somewhat more convenient. 


N the late state capitol competition, at Denver, Colorado, 
| Mr. E. E. Myers, architect, of Detroit, Michigan, received 
the first prize of $1,500. The second prize, $1,000, was 
awarded to F. E. Edbrooke & Co., and the third, $800, 
to Mr. H. B. Seeley, both Denver firms. There were twenty- 
one competitors. Of the three relatively successful ones the 
first is to plan and superintend a million dollar building, 
whose construction is to extend over a period of five years, 
for just one-half the regular commission ; the next has made 
plans for the foundation, sub-basement, basement, first, sec- 
ond and third stories, roof and section, longitudinal and 
transverse sections, front, rear and end elevations, dome 
plan, with section and construction from base to summit, 
with some details, all for one-tenth the value of a prelim- 
inary study; the third gets twenty per cent less pay than 
the second, and the remaining eighteen professional and 


artistic gentlemen got for an equal amount of service rendered 
by each one just nothing apiece, and were left to pay the 
return expressage on their drawings, besides their traveling 
and hotel bills. The ‘‘ Notice to Architects’’ calls for a 
building three hundred feet long, whose ** breadth, height, 
and general form must be in such proportion to its length as 
to constitute a symmetrical building.’ We are informed that 
the austere tribunal charged with the critical discrimination 
of these twenty-one designs, as to their symmetry and their 
harmonious proportions, and accurately to determine from the 
orthographic projections just what would be the effect of the 
finished structure, consisted of nine members of the legislature, 
eight of whom were cattlemen, summoned fresh from their 
ranches, good business men, probably, but hardly the proper 
judges of what constitutes good architecture. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to read farther in the ‘* Notice’’ that the 
plans must provide steam heating, drainage, lighting and ven- 
tilating in the most approved manner, and particularly that 
«¢ The laws of acoustics must be carefully observed.’’ Natur- 
ally acommittee on architecture, consisting eight-ninths of cat- 
tlemen would be punctilious about acoustics, and any architect 
who would present before such a jury any plans not embody- 
ing the latest ‘‘improvements’’ in acoustic arrangement, 
simply did so ‘‘at his own risk.’’ The occasion further sug- 
gests congratulatory remarks to the present and future genera- 
tions of the great and growing state of Colorado on the happy 
choice of a committee whose critical taste has thus been 
intrusted with the architectural character of a structure ‘‘ that 
shall stand for centuries, that shall be an appropriate model 
of architectural beauty, that shall continue to present an 
appearance of dignity, elegance and refinement in keeping 


” 


with the demands of the people of the state 

E are pained to record the sudden death, on the 26th 
() of August, of Major Francis D. Lee, architect, of St. 
Louis, Mo., who was prostrated by apoplexy while away 
from home on a summer jaunt in Minnesota. Major Lee, a 
direct descendant of the South Carolina Lees of revolution- 
ary fame, was born in Charleston, S. C., January 12, 1826. 
At an early age he showed marked talent for mathematical 
studies which distinguished him throughout his collegiate 
course. Graduating with honors from Charleston College in 
his twentieth year, he immediately entered the office of Mr. 
Edward Jones, the leading architect in Charleston. At the 
end of the first year he was admitted junior partner, and a 
few years later he began business for himself. Among the 
monuments of his early skill in his native city are the Unita- 
rian church, St. Luke’s church, Globe street church, the St. 
James Methodist and Westminster churches and the Holy 
Communion. He also remodeled the Charleston Orphan 
Asylum and laid out the grounds of Magnolia cemetery. 
During the war he turned his attention to military engineer- 
ing, became Gen. Beauregard’s chief assistant, planned and 
directed the numerous fortifications of Charleston harbor and 
made many improvements in the system of submarine torpedo 
‘defense. He was invited by Napoleon III. to visit Paris at 
the close of the war to explain his plans and inventions in 
torpedo practice, had several interviews with the emperor, 
and was dismissed with a substantial honorarium for his 
counsel. After traveling through the principal cities of 
Europe Major Lee settled in St. Lonis in 1867, where he has 
since been actively employed as an architect. Among other 
buildings of note which have been designed by him are the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, the Third National Bank, 
the Safe Deposit building, the Gay building, the Bedford 
block, the Post Graduate Medical College, the Grand Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, numerous residences, and the Roe 
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building now in process of erection. Major Lee was one of 
the five architects invited to submit plans for the proposed 
Odd-Fellows’ building at the corner of Olive and Ninth 
streets. While Major Lee’s preference was for Gothic archi- 
tecture, some of his happiest efforts have been in classic 
styles. Personally, he was a man of the highest integrity of 
character, a useful and honored citizen, and an architect who, 
in example and precept, in the dignity of his bearing and in 
his constant regard for high principle, was an honor to the 
profession of which he was a conspicuous member. As soon 
as the intelligence of his death was received the St. Louis 
architects held a meeting, at which resolutions of regard and 
condolence were unanimously adopted, and they decided, 
in token of their respect for the deceased, to attend the 
funeral in a body. 


Associations.* 


BY E H. TAYLOR, ARCHITECT, 


VERY thinking practitioner of our profession, and therefore one who 
takes pride in his work and desires the advancement, perfection and 
endurance of this art, which he must feel is vitally connected with 

the health and happiness of all, and with unsurpassed possibilities for the 
ennolblement of humanity, cannot but admit and regret the present deplor- 
able situation and be ready to do sturdy and persistent work for its 
improvement, difficult though the task may appear. 

To come down to particulars, what is the situation ? 

When it comes to a magnificent palace or a stately cathedral, the 
architect’s success is acknowledged, his art appreciated, and he commands 
respect. But our work is chiefly in an humbler field of design, where the 
idea too often prevails that an architect is simply a picture maker ; almost 
a superfluous citizen; even a grade lower than the “practical” builder, and 
can be dispensed with in much work that the employment of his faithful 
and conscientious services would in many ways prove a lasting benefit and 
profitable investment. In this field are many utterly without training or 
appreciation of the art, who aspire to the name of architect. ‘Together 
with these are too often men unworthy of the name, since they follow 
principles inconsistent with the maxim which they never regard, that the 
highest compliment that can be paid is, ‘¢ That is architectural.” 

The sordid strife for present gain in work and money blinds many, and 
their shortsightedness prevents their seeing how to obey the commendable 
ambition to advance so as to endure. Wire-pulling and all scheming at 
command to gain private ends and defeat co-workers are resorted to, to the 
disregard of merit, professional ability and etiquette and the rights of 
others. Our poor, weak, human nature is afflicted with a selfishness that 
prompts to back-Liting, jealousy, the calling attention to another’s mistakes, 
failures and faults and the ignoring of his merits. It is so much easier to 
criticise than to create. The trouble is in our own ranks, at our own 
door. We must accept the situation and set about the cure. 

To command the respect of others, self-respect is necessary with the pro- 
fession as weil as with the individual. First, then, the profession must show 
itself worthy of respect. Every fair, right-minded man will not increase 
his own self-respect by breaches of good breeding just noticed, nor will 
adverse criticism raise respect for the critic in the mind of his auditor, 
while the opposite practice will pretty surely produce desirable results. 

« Let him that is without sin cast the first stone!” ‘Turn a deaf ear to 
all that disparages. Remember that while you are criticising your brother, 
he may in turn be scoring you, and there are plenty of patrons who will 
turn it to their own account. Each should rejoice in and acknowledge 
good work by whomsoever done—there will be a reflex action to his 
own help. 

It does not follow that because you praise another’s work you thereby 
alone increase his and lessen your own chances for future commissions. 
To say all you can that is favorable, if heard by him, will inspire a friendly 
feeling and impulse to reciprocate; while esteem will increase on all 
hands. ‘Try it and see if self and brotherly respect is not thereby exalted ! 
The public will in time see this, and look upon us more as we desire and 
will then deserve. 

Now, as in union alone is strength, and but little can be accomplished 
without concert of action, associations are an imperative necessity. 

Let me repeat what the American Architect and Building News so 
well says of the “ Advantages of Associations :”’ 

“Tn no profession are the advantages of mutual acquaintance and 
interchange of ideas so great as in that of architecture. Speaking of the 
practice of the art merely as a business, the establishment in any place of 

= A paper read before the Architectural Association of Iowa, at its semi-annual 


meeting, August 12, 1885. 


a strong professional society soon transforms the prevailing spirit among 
the active architects in that place from a jealous and not too magnanimous 
rivalry into mutual respect and support. 

‘¢ The misunderstandings and bitternesses, which degrade the profession 
as much as they profit the laymen wily enough to take advantage of them, 
<lisappear as soon as those who suffer from them are brought together with 
friendly intent, jealous detraction gives place, assoon as mutual regard has 
put self-interest in the back ground, to generous appreciation, and in the 
frank discussion of professional topics frequent occasions arise in which 
each member Iends more or less of his influence to protect an associate 
against imposition or fraud, and is supported in the same way in his turn. 

“ Even where an architect is placed by circumstances beyond the need 
of the assistance of his fellows in matters of business, he has still much to 
gain by association with them. If he cares for enduring reputation, he 
must gain it by compelling his profes-ional rivais to acknowledge his 
superiority, and this he can only do through his acquaintance with them 
and theirs with him. If this acquaintance should show his powers to be 
plainly greater than theirs, his fame is safe; and if not, the way will at 
least have been pointed out to him for renewed exertion and success. 

“Considered from a higher standpoint, as a means for professional 
instruction and progress, too much cannot be said in favor of the influence 
of local societies. 

“Through the discussions, the individual conferences and special 
debates for which such a-sociations furnish the means, each member is put 
in possession of all the information available concerning the work of the 
day, and questions which a single person could never answer satisfactorily 
or with any authority, are, through consideration in common, decided with 
a full appreciation of their merits, and in a manner which renders the 
decision respected. 

“Lastly, it should not be forgotten that associations of architects 
always set the example, and lead the way, for those junior associations of 
draughtsmen and assistants which do so much for the profession in 
another way. 

“ Ambition and imitation are strong in the young, and the discussions 
which, with the elders, turn mostly upon the matters of practice which lie 
nearest their thoughts take the form, in the drughtsmen’s societies or sketch- 
clubs, competitions for designs adapted to a given programme, drawing- 
classes, lectures on technical topics, and so on, to the immense advantage 
of the art and of all those who devote their lives to it.” 


But an association means work. Nothing is worth having that does 


not cost in self-denial, sacrifice and labor. ‘To thrive, the association must 
demand of the individual members in its undertakings, and it has the right 
to ask each one to consider this a part of his private business. Neither 
will the national nor state associations, with their limited meetings, be able 
to do the work that can be done by the local ones. ‘Then it is too much 
to urge the forgetting of personal grievances and the associating with those 
you may, even possibly, feel indisposed to recognize as your equal? Form 
an association, if but two or three compose it; work in harmony on a com- 
mon level, and that level will r:se and expand. You will, if you seek, find 
some good in the other fellow, and that he is not as bad as as others or 
your own fancy pictured him. This has been tried with success, and can 
be again by others. 

The Des Moines Association has, for over a year, kept up its fort- 
nightly meetings with but little interruption, to the enjoyment and profit of 
each of its five members. It might have done, and in the future will do 
more and better work, but what has been accomplished has been good 
compensation for the outlay. 

Think of what could be done by a chain of societies stretching all 
over the state and coéperating! Let no one say “ I can take care of my- 
self, 

a 


my ideas to my professional brethren ! 


I believe in the survival of the fittest and do not care to give away 
Out on such narrow-mindedness! 
No one holds a copyright on a// the ideas. Each can learn something 
from the humblest, and will be no loser in the long run by helping others. 

Every good design prepared and executed benefits not only its author 
and his brother artists, but none can tell how many others. Every poor 
one injures in the same way. Is it not then proper and desirable that associ- 
ations, in every way possible, help on the former and prevent the latter ? 
Lines of work and topics for consideration will suggest themselves. Per- 
plexities in practice, bits of experience with their failures and successes, 
methods of construction, the studying together of existing work, of pub- 
lished designs, of projected compositions, are samples. 

Is not the suggestion of our president that designs be presented for 
discussion at our next meeting well worthy of compliance? Cannot asso 
ciations bring about a better understanding and feeling between the archi- 
tects and the mechanics, who execute their designs, to their mutual 
advantage? This is a most perplexing and omnipresent problem, yet 
there must, in the fitness of things, be a solution. 

In the practice of our art only such things can be called “architectu- 
ral”? as can reveal a good reason for their being. 

Have not enough valid reasons been given for the existence and main- 
tenance of architectural associations ? 

The architects of Iowa have a splendid building site; the ground has 
been broken, the eyes of many are upon them as they go on with the solid 
foundation of the enduring pyramid they may and should build! They 
must not lag nor wait to see what others are going to do, but with malice 


toward none and charity to all advance ! 
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Building Laws.* 


BY c. H. LEE, ARCHITECT. 


HEN in the course of human events it became nece-sary for men 
to build houses for shelter, shops for work, and marts for tradc, 
and as the higher faculties of man were developed and his social 

qualities given freer play ; and as man is by nature a cumulative being, 
and will not long remain isolated from his fellows, unless through fear or 
treachery, but will become sociable, will even combine interests in busi- 
ness ventures for the transaction of such enterprises as can best and most 
economically be done by such combination or association; and when 
human events were further developed it came to pass that commerce con- 
centrated itself in certain places, it was found that the successful transaction 
of similar enterprises was benefited by the close proximity of one to the 
Man is quick to observe the causes that affect the material pros- 
And as society is made up of in- 


other. 
perity of his individual transactions. 
dividuals its observations and conclusions are very similar to those of the 
individual. Aggregations of men are quick to ob-erve the things which 
hasten or delay their material prosperity and were not long in determining 
that it was better to be near each other than far removed. First, for mutual 
and common defense. Second, for mutual benefit to themselves individ- 
ually. Third, the general good to the whole body. As to the various 
ways the cumulative good affected a society I will leave to a political econo- 
mist to solve. Men were benefited by nearness together. 

This nearness together was found to be of such value that frequently 
two or more persons desired to occupy the same piece of ground at the 
same time. As this was impossible, the parties disputing the right to oc- 
cupy settled it as seemed best to them. Sometimes, perhaps, with the club, 
dagger, or sword, or any other method that might seem good and just. 

A man’s measure of justice is determined by the measure of his under- 
standing, and is in proportion to the largeness of his manhood. But man- 
hood does not mean the development of the same characteristics among 
all men, but rises with the social development of the community in which 
the standard is set up. 

In the earlier stages of human advancement the individua! was the law 
unto himself; he produced what he wanted and settled his differences 
with the other fellow. 
could be benefited by the exchange of products for the satisfaction of de- 
sire; in like manner it was soon discovered that the settlement of differ- 


ences could be better accomplished by exchange, that is, by reference to 


Increased intelligence soon taught that individuals 


some third party. 

One step more and the community employed some one or more of its 
members whose penetration of thought and deep insight into the affairs of 
men especially recommended him as the best calculated to justly settle 
such differences. 

The next step in the development of human affairs was the adoption of 
certain fixed rules for the guidance of those whose especial duties were to 
measure justice and mete to each as the merits of the case seemed to re- 
quire. This step became necessary for the reason that incorruptible men 
could not always be secured who would give to each his just deserts. 

Money and other valuable considerations were, doubtless, used to 
thwart, distort and otherwise mar the face of the blind goddess, so that I 
say it became necessary for the best interests of the body politic to adopt 
certain prescribed rules and regulations for the guidance of those sitting 
in judgment on the material disputes among men. 

These fixed rules and regulations were termed statutory law. And as these 
rules not only serve to guide the decisions of the judge but also to mark 
out the pathway wherein walk, or should walk, the whole community, 
they become the lode-star of our destiny.’ True these rules can be change 1, 
added to or deducted from by the consent of all the parties in interest 
thereto, without working a forfeiture. However, changes should be made 
with care, and not until the whole scheme has been thoroughly studied 
and understood and the relation of the requirements to the desired change 
has been completely mastered. 

That the statutory law made, or borrowed, more correctly speaking, by 
our forefathers for the guidance or those who needed a light has refused 
to shed but the glimmer of a tallow dip, too faint to be distinctly seen in 
this day of incandescence of modern wants and requirements, none will 
deny. 

The refulgence of the statutory building laws of Iowa has become 
dim; their luster has departed out of the land forever. The rush of 
modern civilization has blown them out of usefulness. They are become 
as a barren figtree and should be cast into the fire. While Iowa has been 
rapidly changing from a state of semi-civilization to a more active and 
useful member of the Union, her building laws remain still in their infancy. 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association of Iowa at its semi-annual meet- 
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The question for us to determine is, shall we cast off the primitive garment 
and dress out our building law to meet modern requirements, or shall we 
weakly abide by the present insufficient law. 

I hold that it is our duty to assume the authorship of a new law. 
Why should our Jaw lag behind our building? How can I lead my sheep 
How can the lamp that is turned backward 
Our statutory law must be revised. 
If left to its fate it will not revise itself. We cannot expect that the Phar- 
maceutical Association will do much for its betterment. Neither will the 
lawyers interfere unless it be possible that the law might become hopelessly 
entangled beyond the present condition. 

We need a good building law, one that will be preéminently simple, 
free from all unnecessary verbiage. One that will insure the largest measure 
A law that will give to city and country alike the freedom 


if I let my sheep run before ? 
illumine the pathway of progress? 


of justice to all. 
of adaptation that is best suited to its wants. 

Our present law was well enough, perhaps, when nothing larger than 
a one-story grocery was wanted; but Iowa has passed forever from the first 
story of her requirements and demands more substantial improvements. 
It will not do to simply reinforce the old foundation and add a new story. 
The old structure is faulty, full of cracks, and out of level with modern 
wants; the very elements of its whole framework are crumbling and un- 
certain. 

No man can tell which way justice(?) is likely to fall. 

A new law from the very foundation of our wants must be framed and 
all the joints thereof securely bolted. I would recommend that the speci- 
fication of the new law be so drawn that any material in the present struc- 
ture may be used in the new, if, after proper inspection, it be deemed fit 
and proper. I am satisfied that no law can be framed that in itself would 
be sufficient to relieve the wants of the various commonwealths. A law 
that would be ample and good for the town of Cedar Rapids or Keokuk, 
might fall far short of what would be best for the cities of Burlington, 
Dubuque, or Davenport. What we most need is a law that shall be flex- 
ible and self-adjusting, so that cities and towns may be allowed to regulate 
their own private interests. The state has no right to say to Des Moines 
that you shall be governed and controlled in your building operations by 
the same requirements and conditions as the town of Atlantic. 

A law which requires one party to build a nine-inch party wall as high 
or as low as he pleases and place one-half its thickness on my land, may 
do for country districts, but some of us have outgrown such a law and 
demand something better. 

Of primary importance to all as architects and all parties in interest is 
One that shall be just to the owner and at the same 
time secure the contractor and all material men, sub-contractors and 
But in my judgment no lien law will be complete without it 
covers with its protecting arm, and shields with its extended wing, and 
As his mind first 
conceived the form and his hand wrought into the language of drawing 
that form and made it possible for the mechanic to execute, so, too, ought 
the architect to have the first right to recover. 

A good law should contain the following at least : 


a good lien law. 
laborers. 


insures to the architect the first claim upon the work. 


1. That buildings erected in thickly populated places should be built 
of reasonably noncombustible materials. 

2. A party wall when separating buildings of more than one story 
should at least be twelve inches in thickness and have a footing at a spec- 
ified depth below the curb, and be absolutely solid, no flues or openings of 
any kind whatever, and no girders, beams or joists of any kind to be built 
thercin. 

3. No flue in a building should have an opening in more than one 
story. 


4. No building should be built higher than the width of the street on 
which it abutted. 


5. The cost of a party wall twelve inches thick shall be borne by both 
the parties in interest, at the time of its erection, for a limited height. 


6. That the parties in interest may enter into special agreement as they 
so elect, provided that they do not violate any of the foregoing pro- 
visions. 

7- The law should provide for the appointment of a state architect 
and counselor to the state on architectural matters and have charge of 
all state competitions, with such restrictions and assistance as may be 
thought best. All state work to the value of $10,000 and more shall be 
submitted to competition to the architects of the state of Iowa. The law 
should further provide for the appointment by municipalities, if they so 
desire, a commissioner of buildings, and that no building within specified 
limits in cities shall be erected without first filing a copy of the plans of the 
proposed building. 


8. No person shall practice the profession of architecture without first 
having passed a satisfactory examination before the state board, consisting 
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of the state architect, the commissioner of public buildings and such other 
members as may be thought best. 

These are some of the points that should be included ina good law. 
That there are others there can be no doubt. Let us as a society unite in 
pushing to the front these much desired improvements. Let Iowa archi- 
tects show to our brethren in sister states that though we are few in num- 
bers, and young in years and experience, yet we are not afraid to make a 
move that all will be glad to follow. Architects of Iowa, let us carry off 
the honor of first having had put upon our statute books a building law that 
shall meet in a measure the wants and requirements of our clients. 

The Relations of the Architect to the Client.* 

BY WM. WARD, ARCHITECT, 

HIILE all the lower animals are created perfectly adapted to the 
enjoyment of life, under favorable conditions of temperature, air, 
water and food, no race of men has yet been found who were not 

trying in some way to better their condition. Man is so constituted that 
he cannot be satisfied with his surroundings: he may possess vast wealth, 
and enjoy perfect health, but he cannot rest ; his greatest earthly enjoyment 
is in action; he often turns his back upon physical comfort, endures hard- 
ship and exposes himself to the dangers of a tropical or polar climate, or 
runs the gauntlet of war, for principles in which he has but a common in- 
terest with the rest of mankind. The theory that man was piaced upon 
this earth for the purpose of enlarging the powers of his mind, is the only 
one which will explain his longing for something higher and better than 
he can at present accomplish. 

Milton preceived a state of absolute perfection, but according to his 
genius, one-third of the angels could not endure it; they preferred a change 
of some sort, even at the risk of eternal perdition. 

I cite these general facts to show that perfect unanimity is neither to be 
expected or desired; and that if we accomplish any good it will be by a 
free discussion of different opinions and the exchange of varied experiences. 

Architecture, like other leading professions, is a necessity of civilized 
life, and its successful practice requires abilities of as high an order as 
those required to practice law or medicine, yet some architects complain 
that their profession is not held in equal respect. I think otherwise, for 
although lawyers and doctors have an opportunity to fix their own com- 
pensation, which the architect has not, the public are quite as free to criti- 
cise all their professional acts and express a lack of faith in their superior 
knowledge and judgment as they are to pass an opinion upon the work of 
architects. 

There are some things which these professions have done which archi- 
tecture must do to deserve equal respect ; that is, provide a proper course 
of education for future members, establish competent and impartial examin- 
ing boards to certify to the community that the individual who receives a 
diploma has the necessary education and is otherwise competent to perform 
the service he offers to the public—without this how are the public to judge ? 

Our colleges do not teach architecture as they teach anatomy, medicine 
and law, because architects have not prepared a course of studies and 
placed it there. As nobody outside the legal profession could establish 
schools of law, nor anybody outside the medical profession teach anatomy 
or medicine, neither can any but architects provide for the education of 
architects; they must necessarily do this themselves. 

It is the very first duty of our architectural associations to prepare for 
the proper education of their members, and establish examining boards, who 
will recommend those who are worthy to the public confidence, as before 
suggested ; until then it is impossible to discuss the relation of architect and 
employer intelligently, because we have instituted no educational test, nor 
defined right practice. 

The belief that our profession could be improved by insisting upon 
each member being qualified by education for the work, cannot reflect un- 
favorably upon a large majority of the older architects, who have worked 
up from the bench to their present positions ; if they had not had the ability 
to master each lesson as it came up in their practice, they must have fallen 
back into the limited sphere of the trades, from which they were trying to 
emerge into a broader life. The fact that they did succeed under so many 
adverse circumstances, and by so much individual effort, is evidence of their 
general intelligence and sagacity. 

When a proper course of studies can be followed in school, and the 
duties of an architect ar2 well defined, I am not sure but some will be able 
to live by its practice who could not succeed under present difficulties, but 
it will be an immense advantage to the future practitioner to have that 
knowledge to begin with, which it now takes a lifetime to acquire. 

The mechanic architects of the last fifty years have unconsciously lifted 
architecture out of a deep rut. At the beginning of this period its learned 
professors were investigating the ruins of Greek and Roman structures 
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with a hope of discovering a pure style by copying its mere forms. Some 
went so far as to erect buildings without visible windows,* putting these 
unsightly modern necessities entirely out of view from the street. At this 
time a majority of the smaller buildings and some of considerable size 
were being constructed under the supervision of building mechanics who 
would have followed the learned men if they could have done so, but 
fortunately they were not versed in history, neither had they access to the 
ancient examples, therefore, from sheer necessity had to use their common 
sense in applying their constructive knowledge. The orders at last fell 
into disuse, but the idea that beautiful forms had been exhausted in ancient 
work still remained, consequently the gothic and every other style and 
phase of art was tried promiscuously and in combination. There was, how- 
ever, steadily at work among all this indiscriminate choice, a robust good 
sense and steady increase of constructive knowledge, which has at last 
perceived the truth so ably stated in “The Report of the Commissioners 
of Education, 1882-83,” page 177, as follows: “The former senseless 
adhesion to some outward architectural form invented in other ages and 
adapted to purposes absolutely alien to modern materials and requirements 
is gradually but surely giving way to architecture wherein the purposes of 
the structure determine its arrangement and the necessities of its con- 
struction dictate its artistic form.” 

This is the work the mechanic architects of the last fifty years have 
accomplished. The next step is to perpetuate this solid advance by a proper 
course of education and establish rules for honorable practice. 

While a majority of architects are willing to spend a large proportion 
of their time in making drawings for mere inspection by parties who do 
not understand them, and expend money in traveling to explain them to 
parties who think themselves too smart to believe what an architect may 
say about his own work, all talk of honorable practice is useless and absurd. 
But if only a small number of architects will faithfully agree and refuse to 
do any work or tender any professional advice, except where the parties 
are willing to pay for it, I think the wisdom of such a course will be ap- 
parent to other members, and a nucleus formed about which a sensible 
practice will grow. 

When the most intelligent of our business men are about to build they 
carefully consider the character of their local architects and select that 
one in whom they can place most confidence, show him the site upon 
which they wish to build, tell him the purpose for which the building will 
be used, and trust his skill and judgment to work out the details. ‘The re- 
sult in such cases is always satisfactory. 


g is to be erected and a number of business 


In case a public buildin 
men, just as intelligent, are placed upon the committee, they would act in 
an equally sensible manner, if architects did not prevent them. They 
would agree upon some architect, in whom they had confidence, and com- 
mission him to make plans and carry on the work. Such men would 
rather not be invited to examine plans and decide upon their merits. They 
frankly admit they are not competent to judge as to their comparative 
value. What such men want is professional advice, free from any con- 
sideration of self-interest which might impair its reliability. 

On the other hand a committee may be composed of men who believe 
in the infallibility of their own innate ideas, and that they are too smart 
to be deceived, and also that they can tell truth from sophisticated error, 
even in regard to matters that they really do not know much about. Such 
men advertise for plans because this is the customary method, and archi- 
tects furnish them because it is customary to do so. Such plans are not 
an expression of an architect’s best thoughts upon the proposed structure. 
They are made to suit the crude notions of the committee, and any ques- 
tions which may be asked by the committee are answered in such a manner 
as to make the most favorable impression. If an architect gets a job by 
competition, the parties have assumed a false relation in the start which 
will cause trouble throughout the whole progress of the work. I advise 
all architects to let competition plans alone, as there are plenty of difficul- 
ties attending the practice of architecture when the architect is directly 
employed by intelligent and honest men. 

Professional men are not the mere servants of those who employ them. 
They are called on account of their special knowledge—their honesty is 
always presumed—therefore, an architect should never listen to the sophistry 
that because the owner of a building pays him his fees he must assist him 
by questionable means to secure a low bid. It is the architect’s duty to be 
fair to all parties. Yes, this means that he shall be true to his employer 
as well as the builders. No sooner is it known that an architect is making 
a plan than he is beset by mechanics and dealers in builders’ supplies to 
use as much as possible of their speciality, in return for which favor they 
will recommend him as an architect of extraordinary ability; if he will 
not work into their hands they will get even with him. It is quite easy to 
tell these men that it is not right to purchase their good will with your em- 
ployer’s money. But it takes some fortitude to do justice when the 
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contractor has made a low bid, and in consequence is losing money. It seems 
like persecution to complain of slightly imperfect work and object to high 
prices for extra work should any be done under these circumstances. In 
my opinion, however, an architect has no choice. He certainly has no 
right to practice liberality at his employer's expense, or certify to the cor- 
rectness of fictitious values through a fear that contractors will injure his 
practice. Should he through sympathy help the contractor out, it at once 
encourages dishonest men to bid low with the deliberate intention of doing 
poor work and contending for extras when they are not entitled to any. 

While an architect must be fair to owner and contractor, he must also 
be true to society at large, and resist as much as possible popular evils in 
building construction. Emulation among individuals or associations have 
run buildings up so high that legislation has been invoked to specify a 
limit of height to certain structures, and also to enact building laws 
defining safe construction, which is all very good and proper; but after all, 
safety depends upon the intelligence and honesty of architects and builders, 
as no law, however good, will enable incompetent architects to design good 
buildings. Neither will any set of plans, however well designed and 
clearly expressed in detail, enable an ignorant mechanic or dishonest 
contractor to do good work. Architects should be very careful how they 
assume responsibility as superintendents. All they can reasonably promise 
is to be ever ready to instruct as to the meaning of the plans, furnish any 
additional details required, inspect material and workmanship, and do 
everything possible to secure good work. If he cannot, he must then 
report the facts to his employer and consult as to the course to be pursued 
in the future. Directly we admit dishonest purpose on the part of the 
contractor, we must also admit that one man, however intelligent and 
vigilant, cannot detect all the poor work and materials a contractor in 
collusion with all his workmen is capable of hiding. 

Without some distinct and clear understanding of the nature of building 
superintendence, owners or committees are apt to charge all defects upon 
the superintendent, because in their opinion it was his duty to see that it 
was done according to contract, which opinion is erroneous and relieves 
the contractor of responsibilities which he alone should bear. 

When I assume that a dishonest contractor is in collusion with all his 
workmen, I do not wish to be understood as saying that workmen are less 
honest than other people. They act upon a general belief that a workman 
is the mere servant of his employer, and that the employer is responsible 
for whatever he does by his order, which is true as to the responsibility of 
the employé ; but it is also true that an intelligent workman commits a 
criminal offense whenever he knowingly endangers life by dishonest work. 

While the architect is careful to avoid any responsibility which belongs 
to the contractor, he must be careful not to incur any at the suggestion of 
hisemployer. Economy is a fundamental law of nature as well as of business. 
It is right and proper that a capitalist should try to build at the least prac- 
ticable cost. The architect must not get impatient if he insists upon 
economy of material without a very extravagant factor of safety, and if he 
refers him to work already in use as a proof that what he requires him to 
plan is practicable and safe. In all such cases the architect should be able 
to give a good and sufficient reason for that which he feels it his duty to 
insist upon. 

It is not only necessary that a building stand up on ordinary occasions, 
but that it be able to stand any strain to which in the ordinary course of 
events it may be subjected. In case of fire, the masonry should stay in 
position, and not all crash into the basement before firemen or others 
had reason to suspect danger. It should also be constructed so as to cut off 
or retard the progress of a fire as much as possible. A safe building may 

be defined as one which will not endanger life, either by bad construction 
or arrangements. Sometimes what appears to be trivial defects are serious 
ones ; steep, ill-constructed stairs, risers of different height in the same 
flight, insecure railing and the like, are often the cause of accidents which 
prove fatal. 

I am glad to find a disposition among architects to put themselves right. 
After establishing a proper course of professional training and rules of 
honorable practice, they must next inform the public how they can best 
serve them. They must take hold of the building business and control it 
by refusing to respond to any calls for service except such as are consistent 
with honorable practice, and imply confidence in the ability of the profes- 
sion to render valuable service. 

Building committees are generally composed of sensible business men, 
who would by no means think of assuming the duties of the architect, if 
it were customary for him to attend to his own business, as attorneys or 
physicians attend to theirs. 

At present architects do nothing until they read an advertisement for 
competition plans. They will then promptly condemn the method and 
straightway make a plan and get their just reward. One would think no 
sensible architect would answer such a call, much less be willing to give 
bonds for the privilege. 


The general government employs an architect just as an intelligent 
individual does, and the architectural profession should force all branches 
of the government and associations to do the same, by refusing to answer 
any calls for competition plans. 

The whole theory of competition plans is based upon the absurd pop- 
ular notion that beautiful architecture is the result of fortuitous genius. 
The definition of good architecture, before quoted, effectually refutes such 
error. The architectural association of this state should go before the 
next legislature and show the necessity of placing its extensive building 
interests under the control of the profession whose especial business it is 
to understand them. The present want of system has been very wasteful 
and perpetuated inconveniences which cannot be easily discontinued. 

I want you to especially observe that I say want of system. Our state 
has selected for its building commissioners its very best men, and if the 
result is not satisfactory it is not in consequence of a lack of general intel- 
ligence, but because it required technical knowledge as well. The best 
results can only be expected by a continuous, patient, philosophical study 
of all matters relating directly and indirectly to the subject, which of course 
is impossible by a commission who have other business of their own— 
each member of which is too apt to come to their meetings with the hope 
that some other member has given the matters which must be acted upon 
some thought, as he has not; but he is willing to vote yes or no on all the 
propositions, nevertheless. 

To show how a want of technical knowledge might prove disastrous, let 
us imagine at a short session of a building committee, amongst numerous 
other items, a pump does not work satisfactorily. It is suggested that the 
suction pipe, being several hundred feet in length, is too long, and that the 
friction of the water against the sides of the pipe prevent it from entering 
the cylinder fast enough. A practical mechanic is present and is consulted, 
who states that the friction need not be taken into account; at the same 
ere 


time he proposes to enlarge the delivery pipe!!! At this pointa committee- 


man says: “I don’t know much about mechanics, but I think I cannot 
be mistaken in saying that the water in the present two-inch pipe, one 
hundred feet high, is not so heavy as the water in a three or four-inch pipe 
of the same height would be, therefore the pump would have more to lift 
if the pipe is enlarged.’ The hydrostatic paradox is then explained, 
and it is shown that the pressure on the piston of the pump is in pro- 
portion to the diameter of the piston and the height of the surface of 
the water above it, whether it is the surface of a lake a mile square, or 
confined by the sides of a pipe a ‘raction of an inch in diameter, reducing 
To deliver a 
given quantity of water in a given time, the smaller the pipe the faster the 
water must travel through it, and as the friction of water on the sides of 
the pipe increases as the sguare of the velocity, the size of pipe is of 
greater importance than it appears to be before investigating the matter. 
Any member of the committee could understand the above if they had 
time. 


the question under consideration to one of friction only. 


But this is only one of many things to be considered in the short 
space of an hour or two, and they at once pass a resolution empowering 
the practical man, who ignores friction but recommends a larger delivery 
pipe, to fix the pump, because he knows from actual experience it will 
make it work easier. The pump is not improved; a fire starts which could 
easily have been put out with plenty of water, but it burns for hours, until 
the entire building is consumed, just because that pump was not in good 
condition. No individual is to blame for this and a thousand other 
disasters and inconveniences which occur through like causes. 

The present system accepts grounds inconveniently located, upon which 
it is impossible to build good buildings even at an enormous increased cost, 
makes it the duty of commissioners without technical knowledge to select 
plans which they can but partially understand, and when they finally must 
employ an architect, it is to carry out somebody else’s ideas rather than his 
own, for which no one outside the architectural profession is to blame. If 
they allow it to continue they are responsible, because all they have to do 
to get control is to refuse to practice their profession except in the honorable 
manner before suggested. 

There should be a state architect, and his duties should be defined by 
law. He should keep on file in his office at the capitol, complete plans, 
elevations, section and details of all the state buildings; a topographical 
plat of the grounds upon which they are situated and a note of such sur- 
roundings as may be of interest in considering any alterations, repairs or 
additions of consequence. When anew building is proposed, or additions, 
alterations or repairs contemplated, he should be consulted and _his permit 
obtained; or his views, together with such information as might be advan- 
tageous to the legislature and tend to right action, reported to that body. 
The advantage gained would not be due to the fact that a state architect 
must necessarily be some intellectually great man, but from the fact that he 
would be possessed of the requisite technical knowledge, and have time to 
properly apply it according to his best judgment, because he would have 
no other business. Of course it is assumed that architects will see that 
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none but an architect of ability shall succeed in gaining the position. Let 
members of the architectural association put aside all jealousy if inde- 
pendent candidates aspire to the position. If the control is accorded to 
the profession we have gained a victory and inaugurated a much needed 
reform. 


The Compensation of the Architect.* 
BY W. A. HAWLEY, ARCHITECT. 

ERHAPS nothing more clearly indicates the general estimation in 
which any calling or profession is held than the compensation 
which its practitioners receive for services rendered, since, as a rule, 

compensation, if not absolutely commensurate with the service, is at least 
equal to the valuation which one or both parties in contract put upon such 
service. It is chiefly as such indication that compensation of the architect 
is of interest in the deliberations of such an assembly as ours today and 
quite irrespective of the personal interest to each in particular cases. 

I shall therefore assume that the topic which I am to present, as best I 
may, is really the standing of the architect and how to improve it. 

When in known cases of buildings costing equal amounts, it is found 
that the compensation for architects’ services, exclusive of superintendence, 
varied more than in the proportion of one to ten, it may be judged how 
vague and various are the estimates of professional service. But it may 
be said I have chosen extremes for this comparison for one of which 
I must have gone quite below the recognized limit of the profession. 1 
reply, one is a well known architect and author and the editor of an 
architectural journal. The other gets his season’s work reported through 
the columns of the INLAND ARCHITECT without more question than in 
the case of our worthy secretary or any Chicago practitioner. 

Having thus indicated the uncertain standing of the profession let us 
for a moment consider its causes. 

There may be said to be two classes of these causes—-those outside of 
the profession and mainly beyond its control, and those for which men 
known as members of the profession are responsible and which the pro- 
fession can and must correct for itself. 

Probably the most potent of all these causes is the widespread ignorance 
of what an architect’s duties really are, together with a lack of apprecia- 
tion of their value when such services are more or less fully known. 

This ignorance and indifference is doubly injurious to the true architect 
both in fame and in purse as it not only reduces materially the total number 
and value of commissions which come to the profession, but also compels 
him to come in competition with so-called architects who at best are un- 
supplied with the necessary knowledge and taste to give good service, if 
they are not indeed of those who intend to commit fraud. 

How best to meet and dispel this ignorance is a problem of no small 
importance, but which is outside of the subject of this paper. I shall 
therefore only say this much: ‘There are those who appreciate good 
work in architecture, and by giving them in each case the best possible 
building for their outlay we must in time do much to educate the general 
public by the comparisons inevitably drawn between such really good 
buildings and those put up in the usual planless, hap-hazard way. 

Of those so-called architects who are for any reason unworthy of the 
name, a considerable number, no doubt, have come to combine some 
making of plans with their building trades from the absence of any archi- 
tect in the neighborhood who could do that work. Such men recognizing, 
perhaps, their own limited ability in this direction rarely make much, if 
any, charge for their services, and so accustom the local public to think 
lightly of the profession and to pay more lightly still. These are the least 
harmful of the class and those who will be most easily displaced as the 
growth of their towns gives increased opportunity for architectural display. 

The real trouble to some part of this class of architects and builders is 
that found everywhere in large towns and cities who are restive under any 
control, finding that oversight and explicit requirements of the architect 
are quite destructive of opportunities for extras, either those produced by 
their own carelessness or by the failure of the owner to study carefully the 
minutiz of the plan before commencing work. Also that under an archi- 
tect they must work with and to a system instead of in hit or-miss fashion. 
These lose no opportunity to decry architects and architecture as an ex- 
clusive occupation. “ Have not we built houses in great number better 
than those designed by the architect ? These plans, details and specifi- 
cations are only a vexation and hindrance as they compel a man to be con- 
stantly running to refer to them and then most likely they won’t work out. 
We never knew them to come out anywhere near right. Of course, if the 
owner wants plans he’ll have to have ’em, but the duz/der, who knows 
how the work is to be done is the man to make them,” and as they amount 
really to very little if he makes them and then builds the house he will 


charge nothing for them. 
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As people come to better appreciate good architecture these men, too, 
will find their commissions decreasing in number and value, but as they, 
unlike the first mentioned, have sinister motives in their opposition to the 
profession, there is more need of a legal means to bar them from practice, 
as now incompetent men in most states are barred from the practice of 
medicine by a system of examinations and diplomas. 

So far I have spoken of obstacles which are supported largely by 
ignorance on the part of the public, and for the rest by lack of organiza- 
tion and legal standing in the profession. I come now to a class which 
with all requisite knowledge and skill to occupy a high place in the pro- 
fession and to do much, in some cases, to advance the cause of architec- 
ture before the public, choose rather for the gain of a few dollars to 
degrade their calling and so far as they can to discredit all fellow prac- 
titioners, 

This result is accomplished not always by a disregard of the usual and 
just charges for service, many who come in this class being as strict about 
the admissible fees as could be desired. The main point is in the illegiti- 
mate fees exacted which in some cases far exceed the legitimate. So true 
is this that to gain the illegitimate some men cut almost to nothing the 
legitimate fees as an inducement for preference over honest and conscien- 
tious competitors. 

These illegitimate fees may be divided into two classes—those received 
as commissions upon materials furnished according to specifications, or as 
profits on materials furnished in person by the architect, and those received 
from contractors to prevent exposure of improper work or materials. 

The latter class of fees, or more properly bribes, are so utterly dishonor- 
able in their purpose, that, though it is not infrequently. charged by men 
who have had difficulty with architects that such men take them, it is 
really very seldom that any man who has any extended recognition as of 
the profession, will have anything to do with them. 

The other class, however, is, I fear more common, because in many 
cases offered where the materials would have been used as the best, any- 
way, and hence the architect persuades himself there is no harm in his 
thus augmenting his income. 

While no one could for a moment place such a commission so received 
on the same level as a bribe from a contractor for passing work on mate- 
rials not up to requirements, it is still at least a grave question whether the 
practice is not unworthy of the architect. 

At the convention which gave being to this association we, as the 
Western Association had done before us, indorsed the scale of fees adopted 
by the American Institute, and so far as I know every association of arch 
itects in the country have done the same. 

This of itself should be sufficient proof that the scale is reasonable ; 
but in addition we may find numerous judicial decisions which admit the 
validity of charges based upon it. 

The services there designated as entitling to the highest per cent include 
the designing of a complete building, detailing not only the form, but the 
several materials in kind and grade, and the supervision needed to be cer- 
tain that materials and construction are complete and as specified. ‘lo 
receive, then, of a manufacturer or dealer a commission for specifying any of 
his wares, is to réceive double pay for the service, and as all such commis- 
sions are added to the cost in making up the selling price of any article, 
this double pay must all come out of the same pocketbook. 

It is true that such commissions are so often allowed that in many cases 
they are figured in anyway, but this does not materially alter the case, for 
once let all respectable architects make it known that they will not take 
such fees nor seek to compete in any way with the dealers in materials, 
then, when it is necessary for them to buy anything because it is not han- 
dled in the near market, the owner will not pay any such added cost on 
the material in question. 

I say nothing about charging a higher percentage than that given in the 
accepted scale, for that itself recognizes that in many cases higher percent- 
ages are far from extortionate, but let us, when a rate is agreed upon, live 
up to it and not take illegitimate fees from outside parties. 

Where cutting of rates occur we may safely conclude that one of three 
causes exists, either the party so cutting is an unknown and struggling aspi- 
rant for honors and emoluments, who feels that it is necessary for him to 
offer extraordinary inducements to secure the chance to show his skill. 
He is expecting to give partial service for partial pay, or he intends to 
make good by other fees what he fails to gain in the proper way. 

The first of these is a temporary cause in each case and will vanish as 
the architect becomes known. The second is always to be deplored, 
though where a client will only take partial service the fee must be cut in 
nearly the same proportion, never, however without an effort to secure full 
fees by giving full service. It is needless to add that work should never 
be cut short or carelessly done because the fee is cut, when full service was 
understood to be offered, though to this there is strong temptation at times 


when one comes in contact with a parsimonious client; but it would be 
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better to let such a client go altogether than to hold him by false pretenses 
or than to make good the fee by bribes or improper commissions. 

In most lines of business it is conceded that a man cannot be at once 
competitor and judge. This effectually disposes of the architect and con- 
tractor, be he builder or furnisher of materials. 

No discussion of this subject would be at all complete without some 
allusion to compensation in competitions, a matter which is more discussed 
and left more severely alone, so far as action is concerned, than any point 
I know of upon which there is a general dissatisfaction expressed by the 
members of the profession. 

The present state of things with no pay for most who put in work on 
competitions and only a fraction of proper fees for even the few who re- 
is due, to my thinking, more to selfishness, both in and 
The main 


ceive anything, 
out of the profession, than to ignorance or any other cause. 
difference between a “ competition,” so called, and any commission which 
two or more architects are seeking, lies in the fact that in the former there 
is a programme given out in which it is often stipulated that the party win- 
ning first prize shall give complete services for a fee less than the recognized 
legal fee, the reduction being often more than the total amount given as 
lesser prizes, while, in the less pretentious competition, which comes only 
in the usual business way, the successful party probably gets his full fee, 
and this, too, when the “ competition,”’:so called, is for a building of such 
size and cost that it is well worth while for the owner to incur extra 
expense to secure the best work. 

Did the members of our associations but live up to the spirit of a reso- 
lution on this subject, introduced at Chicago by Mr. Patton, this trouble 
would soon cease. The resolution is as follows: 

‘* That it is considered unprofessional for a member of this association 
to make sketches without compensation, or for a less compensation than 
that adopted by this association, or preliminay sketches for the purpose of 
securing work as against any other architect.” 

I cannot believe that there are many who are competent members of 
the profession who would withdraw or hold aloof from our associations if 
such a resolution were adopted, though such talk was heard to a limited 
extent at Chicago. This matter of compensation, as well as that of quali- 
fications for the professional career, is now so vaguely formulated that we 
cannot expect uniformity of practice, and the members of the profession 
have not been long enough bound by associational ties to have elaborated 
any such code of ethics as exist in the better organized medical and legal 
professions. But now that we seem so rapidly coming into union, it is one 
of the great things which we have to do. 

We must act together in harmony if we are to gain any great or lasting 
good, and if we wish to educate the public to recognize our standards; if 
we wish to compel ignorant or unprincipled rivals to live up to such stand- 
ards, we must show that we recognize and live up to them ourselves, 
invariably. Indorsements and votes of approval will do little so long as 
they may be accepted or rejected as circumstances and the present advantage 
of each individual dictate. 

We must have laws, I believe—laws which will bind us and punish 
When 
we have something explicit and tangible as a rule of practice it will not 
be difficult to get public recognition of that rule, and, if necessary, such 
legal and statutory statement of it as is now accorded to some other pro- 
Also, having once proved that we stand always by 


infraction, if we wish to rise in our own or in public estimation. 


fessions and callings. 
our standards ; that no member of this association will give poor service 
or any service except for fair pay, we shall soon have all who wish to 
practice in that way with us, and thus membership here will be proof 
positive of ability and character, while non-membership will at least give 
rise to great question on these points. 

Then will appreciation stimulate the architect to design more beauti- 
fully, to build more durably, while fresh achievement brings added 
appreciation ; and then will the architect’s compensation be commensurate 
with the services which he renders. 





The New Departure Specification. 


HE New Departure Specification is now ready for delivery, and 

orders will be filled as fast as received. We confidently believe that 

all who give it a careful and candid examination will pronounce it the 
most complete specification ever printed in all those general matters which 
are, or should be included in every specification and in every thorough 
architect’s practice, while practically free from special details which cannot 
be generally adopted and which would often annoy by the frequent neces- 
sity for canceling. The fullness and clearness with which it states the 
relative positions of owner, architect, contractor and sub-contractor, is an 
entirely new feature. We think this alone is worth more than the price of 
the whole specification, and will make it indispensable with architects of 
experience who have suffered in purse and credit already from the want of 
just such clauses in their own specification. On orders of twenty-five or 
over the architect’s imprint will be added, if requested, without extra charge. 
This will make it practically his own personal specification—as much so 
as if he had printed it for his exclusive use. It will be mailed free to any 
address for twenty-five cents a copy. 


Practice of Architecture in France. * 
BY H. S. JOSSELYN, ARCHITECT. 

N the preparation of this article I have had to draw largely from the 

observations of others, for when I was in France we had a severe 

winter, which left me without favorable opportunities or time to see 
much of the customs and practices of the profession, except as resulting 
in their buildings. ‘To any one intending to view Paris and have a com- 
fortable time, I would say, do not go in the winter, or at least in such a 
winter as that of 1879 and 1880 was there; for they are believers in a 
much lower temperature, at least during this life, than we are and toa 
Yankee, used to a dry air and warmth of from 70 to 75 degrees when in 
a house, it is not the most perfect enjoyment to find the sun scarcely visible 
in the day, the air damp, and all the heat the grate-fire will give out either 
absorbed by his feet or passing up the chimney (which seems particularly 
constructed for that purpose), while with overcoat and cap on, his teeth 
chatter and the breath condenses to vapor as it is exhaled. However, some 
of my friends remained longer than I, and I have drawn upon them and 
upon such writers as I could obtain access to, and have added to my stock. 

As a nation, the French are organizers, and this national trait is carried 
into all departments. As we are just beginning our organizations, it 
would seem that our profession and associations might be benefited by the 
study of what the French architects have done and have in view in that 
direction. Also, when considering this question of organization, to study 
the part the French government has taken in it and the influence it has 
wrought; which, while benefiting architecture and all the arts, has also 
not left them that well-trained freedom that would seem to give the high- 
est results. It tends to bring about a result that is impressive as a whole, 
but lacks the individuality to work out each problem separarately to its 
This same thing is seen there in the boys in the common 
While they are well-behaved 


best result. 
schools, and serves to illustrate the point. 
and possibly very good, as boys go, yet when put out into the world by 
themselves they are not prepared to meet it vigorously and independently, 
as one feels confident an average boy from one of the English schools can. 

The designing and practice of the French architects being so much 
influenced by the part the government takes in it, I will give a brief out- 
line of its school, the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris—of which architecture 
is one of the branches—and of some of the methods pursued there. The 
schocl is in the department of the Minister of Fine Arts, who has the 
appointing of its head, and among the council of instruction are two paint- 
ers, two sculptors, two architects and an engraver or medalist. All 
branches of theory and practice are taught: among the first are zsthetices, 
the history of art, the elements of anatomy, perspective, geometry, mathe- 
matics, geology, physics, chemistry, archeology, construction and the admin- 
istration of works. Practical lessons in drawing are given in the different 
ateliers of the school, three of them being devoted to architecture, and 
each under the charge of a director. Besides the a/e/iers in the school, 
some of the principal architects in Paris become patrons, and have students 
in their afe/ievs. These students also attend the lectures of the school and 
receive advice and criticism from the architect in whose a¢e/ver they study. 
Their attendance upon the lectures is more or less irregular and the great- 
est work and interest is in the covcours, which are stated competitions on 
various subjects. The drawings for these competitions are judged by 
juries largely composed of architects not connected in an official manner 
with school instruction. The drawings are open to public view in a large 
hall facing the Seine, and quite convenient of access from the streets; so 
that the ambitious student exhibits his designs for theaters, town halls, 
churches, park pavilions and triumphal arches, not only to his fellow stu- 
dents and the jury, but to a public more or less interested in such matters ; 
and of a Sunday afternoon and immediately after the marking by the jury, 
it is usual to find a good many visitors in attendance. These competitions 
end in two annual competitions, preliminary to the final annual struggle for 
the prize of Rome, the gaining of which gives the successful competitor four 
years study at government expense, two at least of which must bé spent at 
the government school at Rome, but the other two may be spent in travel 
at the public expense. He has to send back to the school at Paris each 
year a drawing; these are usually of antique subjects restored. This sys- 
tem, extending with more or less vigor over a period of a little more than 
three hundred years, and based almost exclusively upon those styles that 
became national in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, has produced 
much refinement of detail and proportion. Almost all outside influences 
have been jealously excluded; but in the first quarter of this century 
attention was called to the ancient architecture of Greece by the drawings 
sent home by some of the students, who were enthusiastically studying the 
remains of Grecian art both in Greece and Southern Italy, and though 
much opposed, the school had to yield to the influences of that style, and 
they have become one of its expressions. 

To be successful in the concours of the school the student must keep 








*A paper read before the Architectural Association of Towa, at its semi-annual 
meeting, August 12, 1885. 
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within the prescribed limits ; the orders being the basis of all problems, and 
a copy of Vignola is as much a part of a student’s outfit when he goes 
“en loge” as the “ pony ” is here in the Latin class. Architects who have 
studied the Gothic examples among the nation’s civic and religious build- 
ings, are employed in archeological spirit to restore and perpetuate a 
church or chateau, but the principles they deduce from their studies go un- 
heeded and their projects or designs for new buildings usually remain on 
paper. That phase of architectural art being little appreciated. 

Of the numerous students in attendance upon the school but a few can 
get the first places, so that as a consequence the less successful ones, al- 
though well trained, have to seek employment from others. And from 
what I could learn these are the head men in the offices. They are well 
If an architect 


gets an extensive building to design and erect, he frequently builds a shed 


up in design and in problems of intricate stonecutting, 


where the building is to be erected, and sends one of his head assistants 
If the 
problems of stonecutting to be worked out are extensive they often take 


there with a corps of draughtsmen and they remain there in charge. 


the side of a neighboring building, plaster it over and use it as a black- 
board, and on it, from scaffolds, lay out, full size, the lines and develop- 
ments required. While speaking of stone I will give a short space to their 
methods of using it, which are quite peculiar and often not at all construc- 
tional. The stone largely used in Paris and some other cities is of a yel- 
lowish tint and quite soft, gotten out in large blocks that are quite smooth 
when they come to the building. The stone is laid up in great cubes that 
make a wall for solidity, in striking contrast to many of our city fronts, 
veneered up with stone boards with sham joints. The scaffolding is on 
the outside, and all capitals, architraves, window caps, belt courses and 
cornices are set in place in the rough; the sectional outline of the belt or 
The 


stone being so soft, it is easily worked, and the cutters then begin upon it. 


cornice being, perhaps, roughly indicated by the courses forming it. 


First with a kind of axe they bring it into some semblance of its finished 
form, much as formerly was the custom in hewing the timbers for crown 
molds to the old-fashioned cornice. The finish is got with a kind of 
scraper or plane, after points and chisels have been used; and the sound 
of the scraper as it screeches and squeaks over the stone is one of the 
notes of their street music and is not at all pleasant to a sensitive ear. On 
large plain surfaces the joints are made close and usually entirely unseen; 
and any sculpture on the walls is cut regardless of joints in the stone, which 
in time show across the work, perhaps, in the middle of a face or some 
other part, where it is unseemly. The effect while new is that of a build- 
ing cast in a mold or cut from a solid piece, which, while the sculpture or 
carving is good and the design perhaps pleasing, destroys the character of the 
work. When the building is done the name of the architect is usually found 
carved on it, in some inconspicuous place, so that the public may know to 
whom to give credit or censure. There being a considerable population, 
well versed in arts and interested in such matters, the criticisms are likely 
to be just and fair, so far as the rules under which their designing is done 
are concerned. The sculptor has his credit for all work done, even to such 
small parts as key-stones. The pay of draftsmen is by the hour, the head 
one getting from three to four francs (60 to 80 cents) and a common 
tracer from one and a half to two francs. 

A great deal of attention is paid to studying the design, and it is worked 
over and changed until it seems properly proportioned. The different 
plans are traced, one over the other, and the elevations also worked out on 
tracing paper, parts enlarged or reduced with great care, and india ink 
washes used to bring out the desired effect. Perspective is not much used, 
however, in their studies, it would seem, and very few views drawn in that 
way are published in their architectural works. Sections are usually 
worked out in both directions, but much detailed figuring and other min- 
utice of that kind, that is in this country thought necessary, is left to work 
itself out. 

The study of proportion is that to which the greatest attention is given ; 
the client, perhaps, being less dictatorial than with us, does not insist that 
his stories shall be of such a height, nor because it is the style to have very 
broad windows—in New Zealand, or some other country—that his must 
be of the same expansive style. Nor do I think that madame is so much 
given to riding out to investigate the particular cut of her neighbors’ porch, 
the set of their roofs and the effect of any little trimmings, that she may 
see how she’s pleased, with a view to having them incorporated, regardless 
of style, on her own domicile. 

If our French brethren do not have madame to dictate to them as to style 
and detail, so that they at times may fairly imagine themselves manufacturers 
of toilets @ Za mode, they may, however, look out for her to come upon them 
years after, when we, having given assent to her suggestions and used such 
of them as we could work in with harmony, considering it part of the 
personal freedom all here enjoy of imparting some of their individual 
tastes to their homes (though we may often wish their desires more in- 
fluenced by the reason and taste resulting from study), and having pocketed 


our fee the whole thing is forgotten. But their law does not let them for- 
get so readily, as in the case of Mme. C. against M 


There the widow of the owner of 


, reported in the 





American Architect some years since. 
a chateau sued the architect for damages twelve years after his services 
were rendered, dry rot having appeared after the timbers had been in the 
building ten years. The law allowed her to bring action, though the rot 
was due to the timbers being filled in upon too soon, with moist material, by 
the order of the owner impatient of delay, the law stating that the architect 
was to blame for permitting it, and that he should have resisted the 
owner’s positive orders. The higher courts decided differently, and it was 
at last decided that suit not having been begun in ten years no damage 
could be claimed. While the architect is held to such strict accountability 
for deeds that would hardly seem sins of commission, nor even of omission, 
he can claim protection for himself with some hopes of its being respected, 
as for instance in one of those vexed questions coming up from competi- 
tions. The architect was chosen by a board and his plans prepared, when 
by some political change he was dismissed and another taken up and his 
plans used; the courts allowed the first architect his full fee less expenses 
of superintending. 

There it is only necessary in order to obtain remuneration to prove that 
a proprietor has requested an architect to prepare plans, as the request im- 
plies a promise to pay him the customary compensation for his trouble. 
However, a builder preparing plans expecting a preference on that account, 
or if not getting that, of obtaining his pay as an architect for the prepara- 
tion of plans, may hope for little consolation. 

There is a manual of building laws prepared by the Central Society 
of Architects, which gives in a concise form, the articles of their civil 
code, and in the form of notes the judicial decision upon each, and these 
are illustrated by wood cuts. Here we find their law upon that vexed 


question of the ownership of drawings. The architect is considered as 
hired, “the same as a painter is engaged to paint a portrait, and his plans 
are regarded as his tools, to be used for his work.’’ There is nothing in 
the nature of sale considered as taking place between the parties; also, 
unless stipulated otherwise, he is understood to be authorized to direct 
The compensation, if not 


As it is 


If he meets with 


and oversee the execution of the building. 
agreed upon, is the usual commission and traveling expenses. 
the established rule, they are repaid in full for outlay. 
an accident during performance of duty, and it is not due to carelessness 
or imprudence, his employer is bound to indemnify him for damage he 
may suffer. If he is dismissed without fault on his part, he is entitled to 
his commission in full, not only for what is done, but for profit he would 
have got if he had completed his commission. 

There are other points that might be touched upon, but neither time 
nor my familiarity with them will permit me to more than suggest a few. 
The relation of the architect and the workman seems to be such that much 
good must arise by encouraging them to better work. In Paris medals are 
awarded as premiums to different trades at stated intervals, the architec- 
tural societies taking part; and it is to be supposed that such public atten- 
tion and honor being paid to those who are faithful, industrious and 
thorough, must be an encouragement. Something is very much needed in 
this country that will tend to elevate the character of the work done and 
encourage a more thorough mastery of all trades. In France we find the 
general and municipal governments giving aid, both by financial support 
and by premiums and awards, to schools where drawing and trades are 
tazght, so that from the architectural student, striving at the Beaux Arts 
for a ‘mention ” or a silver medal at a concours, or for the bronze medals 
as a student at Rome, to the stonecutter and the bricklayer, there is the 
stimulus of competition to push them to do their best and receive the 
public acknowledgment of it. 

There are many of their practices that we can study to advantage, but 
it should be so done with judgment and reflection that the good only will 
be adopted, duly reflecting that while we are doing a great deal of very 
poor work, both architecturally and from a constructive point, we do not 
want to be hampered by any customs or set of rules that will prevent us 
from studying with intelligence, the problems given us to solve. And 
remembering that no architectural styles as we have received them was an 
invention, but a growth; and that just so far as these old buildings have 
met the requirements for which they were produced, and the members 
composing them have been evolved in a successful manner to meet the 
demands of their position, according to the material used, just so far may 
they be considered good architecture, so that free from the precedents 
that ancient buildings and customs have placed upon those in older 
But it 


The needs of our age are its 


countries, we have the opportunity to choose from their successes. 
should be done with intelligent criticism. 
own ; and if we will heed them and try to meet them by true construction | 
adapted to them, it would seem that the style will work itself out, and each 
one should strive to improve upon what has been done in whatever is 


attempted. 
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THE IOWA CONVENTION. 


The Official Report of the Proceedings of the Semi- 
Annual Meeting of the Architectural 
Association of Iowa, 


AT COLFAX, IOWA, AUGUST 12 AND 13, 1885. 


The Architectural Association of Iowa met in the parlors of the Colfax 
Hotel, Colfax, Iowa, August 12, 1885. President W. F. Hackney called 
the convention to order at 2:30 P.M. Secretary W. L.. Plack not having 
arrived, on motion by W. A. Fulkerson, Mr. E. H. Taylor was chosen secre- 
tary pro lem. 

On roll-call, the following members responded present: W. F. Hack- 
ney, J. S. Blake; E. H. Taylor, of Des Moines; W. W. Sanborn, of 
Clinton; W. A, Hawley and F. M. Ellis, of Marshalltown; W. A. Ful- 
kerson and H.S. Josselyn, of Cedar Rapids; and I. C. Wykopp, of Keokuk. 

The minutes of the January meeting were read and approved. 

On motion of Mr. Fulkerson, Mr. C. E. Illsley, president of the Western 
Association of Architects, and associate editor of THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
AND BUILDER, who was present, was tendered the privileges of the floor 
without vote. Mr IIIsley thanked the convention for the courtesy. 

OPENING ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT HACKNEY. 

The twelfth day of November, 1884, will long be remembered, not 
only by the members of our profession who were in Chicago on that event- 
ful day, but by every architect in the broad West, as the culmination of a 
growing desire for more unity in purpose and 
a more concentrated action in advancing the prin- 


occasion affords, and by the interchange of opinions, stimulate each other 
to better work. 

If, at our January meeting, we could so arrange that we could stay to- 
gether for a week at least, and not only discuss the business points which 
interest us, but let each member submit for discussion and criticism a design 
of some projected building to be erected by him, much good might be 
accomplished. It might be best to send it under a xom de plume, or it may 
not. I offer this as a suggestion for your consideration. My idea is to en- 
courage the study of design, and if we havea plan under discussion, let 
each one offer his suggestions, and let the designer feel free to modify or 
change his plans, if he deems it best, to suit any suggestions made by a 
brother architect. In this connection, we might also take up any building, 
public or private, and discuss its merits and demerits in a neighborly way, 
and thus, if we tend to run in ruts, we may be helped out. 

Not only do this at the state meetings, but where there are two or more 
in a town, instead of finding and pointing out to the public all the flaws in 
each other’s work, get together and help each other to avoid the flaws, and 
encourage a feeling of greater respect for the profession in each and every 
community. This may help your neighbor, as it should, and it will help 
you, too, if in no other way than by giving you more respect for yourself, 
and will tend to destroy the jealousy and strife that has done more evil than 
any other thing to our profession. 

At this meeting, we have much to do, and I hope it will be done well. 
It is to be regretted that several members have been detained who wished 
to be with us at this time, but we cannot wait. No day or week will suit 
every one, and we must take the responsibility and push right ahead. 


The seal of the Architectural Association of Des Moines was presented, 
and, with slight modifications, was adopted for the state association, upon 
motion of Mr. Josselyn. 

Since more members were expected to arrive later, further business was 
deferred, and an informal discussion on various subjects followed, in which 
Mr. Illsley gave an idea of the ‘new departure” specification which is 
soon to be issued by THE INLAND ARCHITECT. 

Among other questions considered were those 





ciples which underlie the workings of every con- | 
scientious architect, and too much praise cannot | 
be given the editors of THE INLAND ARCHITECT | 
for their exertions in bringing so many of the 
representative men together on that day to form 
an <cssociation, the foundation of which has been 
laid so broad and so deep that there will be no 
fear of tottering walls or crushing pillars until the 
last stone is laid and the last finial is put in place. 
To them should also be extended thanks for the 
able and generous manner in which they have 
aided other associations of less magnitude and 
influence, and let us hereby express our approval 
of the good work already done. 

Since the organization of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Architects, several state and local 
associations have been organized, among which is 
our own, and it is gratifying to see the increased 
number in attendance at this meeting. At our 
next meeting I hope there will be still more, and 
as the purposes and workings of the association 
become better known, we may add to our numbers 
until every architect within the boundary of our 
state will be counted on the roll. 

While architecture embraces all the arts and 
sciences, yet many architects have failed to learn 
one thing that might have been learned from sev- 
eral of the minor branches, or in their egotism 
forgotten that “in union there is strength ;” that 
“there is wisdom in the council of many;” that in 
the concentration of many we can accomplish 
much that it is not possible for any one man to 
do. It is the difference between a government and a person. As the 
government does that which is best for the masses, so the association 
will advocate that which does good to the greatest number. QOccasion- 
ally some member may think due deference is not given to his opinions, 
and that he has a grievance against those who overrule his individual opin- 
ion, but it is this very overruling of hobbies that does the most good. It 
wears off the rough corners, and gives a polish and luster to the individual 
that can be obtained in no other way. As for myself, I should like to see 
a code of ethics formed, and made so strong and binding that it would be 
impossible for any one to practice the profession without conforming to it. 

One great trouble with us who live in the West, is that we are so scat- 
tered that we depend almost entirely upon ourselves; and if we have one 
or two members of the profession in our own town, we let petty jealousies 
and strife overrule all the better impulses in our disposition. 

In another respect we are at a great disadvantage as compared with our 
brethren of the larger cities. We may have a complete library, and a love 
for research and study, but are not brought into daily contact with the 
master buildings which are being erected year by year; nor do we have the 
social intercourse with congenial minds. From the building of Athens down 
to the present time, the best examples of all orders will be found in the 
great centers of civilization, where the atmosphere is at once thoroughly 
artistic and highly intellectual; where every point is wisely criticised, 
from the grand project down to the smallest detail, where the master hand 
knows there is a master mind tosatisfy. You may say we have no occasion 
for building great, monumental works, or massive structures, in the com- 
munities where we live. Even so. Build a cottage beautiful; make a 
residence handsome, and take care that all the home comforts are fully 
provided for, as far as means will allow. Make your store and office 
building of a dignified character, and if a church or school house is under- 
taken, treat every detail with fidelity and truth. 

Hence it is more important that we should gather together as often as 


faces of the pyramid. 
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architectural features. 








DESCRIPTION OF SEAL. 


The principal feature of the seal is the pyramid, 


the most enduring of all architecture. 
and resting upon the pyramid is a mural crown, 
expressing the glorification of civilization culmi- 
nating in city building. 
Endure,” is inscribed on the base of the exposed 
All is emblazoned by the 
Below the pyramid is space 
for the initials of local societies within the state. 
Surrounding this is the name of the organization, 
the commencement and end of which are divided by 
a cluster of acorns, two of which are supposed to 
die while the third produces the oak, another em- 
blem of strength and endurance. 
ter device is a bead mold, and for the outer border 
an egg and dart molding is used, each appropriate 


> 


of insurance, damage and time penalties. 

At 4:30 a recess was taken for one hour. 

The convention was called to order at 5:30 
p.M., with Mr. Hackney in the chair. Mr. W. L. 
Plack, permanent secretary, having arrived from 
Des Moines, Mr. E. H. Taylor was relieved of 
the duties of secretary Aro tem. 

The chairman announced that the next order 
of business would be the reading of papers. Mr. 
Hawley, of Marshalltown, read a very interesting 
paper on “The Compensation of Architects,’ 
published elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. H. S. Josselyn, of Cedar Rapids, then 
read a very interesting and instructive paper on 
“The Practice of Architecture in France,’ pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. President, Mr. Illsley was 
speaking of some items in regard to our profes- 
sion in France, and its treatment at the hands of 
the government, that I think would follow very 
well with the paper just read, and I request that 
he give us some remarks on the subject. 

Mr. Illsley: I wish first to ask a question — 
a question that has occurred to my mind before — 
is five per cent the commission in France ? 

Mr. Josselyn: Yes, sir; I believe it is. 

Mr. Illsley: I wrote to the secretary of the 
British Institute some time ago, asking certain 
questions, and also speaking of our approaching 
convention, and suggesting that perhaps there 
might be some of their members contemplating a 
trip to this country, and, if so, they might like to 
know of the convention of the Western Association at St. Louis, and 
perhaps arrange to give us a call. I also wrote to the same effect to Mr. 
Charles (Juestel, president of the Central Society of Architects of Paris. I 
have an answer from the secretary of the British Institute, with which, among 
other things, he sent me a copy of a book which he has just issued, com- 
paring the government methods in France and England of developing 
architectural talent for government service. I learn from this book, for the 
first time, that Mr. George Edmund Street, who was architect of the 
new law courts in London, and whom doubtless you all know to have 
been next only to Mr. George Gilbert Scott, of London, if not his equal, 
the finest architect in England. (Mr. Scott died a year or two ago.) It 
seems that in the execution of that great work, Mr. Street not only had no 
sympathy from her majesty’s department of works, but the officers in 
charge thought it necessary frequently to humiliate him—to go out of their 
way to snub him; to put obstacles in his path, and to embarrass him ‘so 
that it worked upon him, and it is thought that his death was largely 
brought about by his anxiety arising in great part from the unnecessary 
obstacles that the English government threw in his way. They would 
provide him with no competent assistant, and when he died an accident 
was all that placed in the hands of the British government an architect 
competent to take up that work—an assistant whom he had selected, suit- 
able for that purpose, at his own expense. I do not wish to repeat what 
Mr. Josselyn has read, but I will say, that the French method is directly 
the opposite of the method employed in England. As I understand it, 
any young man—any boy, who has a talent for drawing, may enter a com- 
petition, and, if successful, will at once receive assistance from the French 
government, to enable him to continue his studies. Then there is another 
competition, or “ concours,” as they call it, and those successful in that are 
advanced further by the French government, until the successful student 
obtains the prize of Rome and is sent there for the four years of study, 
wholly at the expense of the French government. The French govern- 
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ment, over two hundred years ago, bought a palace in Rome and fitted it 
up as the French School of Architecture. The French government places 
some competent man at the head of it and there French students are 
boarded at the expense of the government, and all their work is at the 
expense of the French government. They are required to do certain 
work, from time to time, to show their proficiency. Then they return to 
France, not to hunt around and drum up work for themselves, but they are 
certain of employment by the government, on some government work; 
not as principal, but as assistant to the chief architect; and so they are 
enabled to gain experience under the direction of an older person, and if 
the architect should die, there is his assistant thoroughly prepared to go on 
with the work ; or, if the architect does not die, the chief assistant becomes, 
in time, an independent architect. Thus, the French government, wher- 
ever there is a building to be erected, always has ready eminent architects 
to undertake the work. I doubt if there is an architect in this country 
who does not feel that with some better system his own education, his 
training, might have been more complete in some respects. I have been 
wondering why the Western Association could not unite with the American 
Institute and memorialize congress to appoint a suitable committee from 
congress, to report on this French system, with a view to the adoption of 
something suitabie in this country. Perhaps this is not practicable, but I 
do not see why we should not be so recognized. I think it would be as 
well for the Iowa architects to be thinking of it. 

Mr. Josselyn: There is one thing further in regard to the encourage- 
ment of architects by the French government which I would like to say, 
suggested by the remarks of Mr. Illsley. If a young man studying in any 
of the schools there goes out during his vacation, after he has got far 
enough along, and sees a chateau which has not been worked upon—a 
ruined chateau—and he goes to work and makes drawings of that, or of a 
church, or any public building of historical moment, his drawings and 
illustrations are handed into the government and are acted upon, and if 
they are found good enough he gets a reward—not a considerable sum— 
according to the prominence of the work; and then, if at any time in the 
future the government makes an appropriation to repair that building, he is 
sure of employment on that building as architect in charge or as assistant. 

The meeting then adjourned to 8 o’clock P.M. 





EVENING SESSION. 


The Chair: ‘The next thing in the order of business, I believe, will be 
the proposing of new names for the society. 

Mr. Wm. Ward, of Council Bluffs, was proposed and elected. 

The Chair here introduced to the convention Mr. J. E. Clarey, editor 
of the Saturday Hvening Mail, of Des Moines, stating that Mr. Clarey 
was a good friend of the architects, and had done much through the 
columns of his paper to stimulate public interest in the science of archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Clarey: I am very glad to meet you, and thank you all for the 
kind words Mr. Hackney has offered. 

Mr. Josselyn: Mr. President, since the matter of papers has been 
talked about I weuld like to make one motion. You spoke to me this 
evening as to the good work THE INLAND ARCHITECT? has been doing 
for all the associations. I think this would be a very good opportunity 
for this association to take some official recognition of that, and make that 
paper the official organ of the association, and I will make that motion. 

Motion was seconded by Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Hyde: I most heartily indorse that. THE INLAND ARCHITECT, 
I think, has done more than any one organ, or any one person, or perhaps 
any association of persons, for the architects here in the West for the last 
two years. I think it best for the association to make it our official organ, 
and I am sure there is no paper in the West that can represent it as well. 

Mr. Blake: I presume it is all understood by most of you, the relations 
of the official organ to the association, and the relations of the association 
to the official organ. As I understand it, the official organ expects first 
the building news from each architect’s office, before it is communicated 
to any of the local papers, and that after the publishing of the news in the 
official organ of the association any other papers wishing to give that 
information to the people must copy it from the pages of the official organ. 
If I am wrong in this I wish to be corrected. 

Mr. Illsley: Iam only one of three, and do not know that I have 
power to bind the other two, especially in a matter of this kind, but I do 
not believe that there will be any disposition to exercise any compulsion 
in regard to that matter. It is expected that the official organ will be that 
in which the proceedings will first appear, but as to the action of indi- 
vidual architects in extending building intelligence to local papers I do 
not think there will be any trouble about that. 

The motion of Mr. Josselyn to adopt THE INLAND ARCHITECT as the 
official organ of the association was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Illsley: On behalf of THE INLAND ARcHITECT I would say a 
great many things thanking you for your kindnéss, but I am hardly equal 
to the occasion, and will have to ask you to excuse me; you will have to 
take intentions for deeds. It seems to me necessary that such an associa- 
tion should have an organ An association like this that has no organ is 
like a man and woman kissing in the dark—they may know what they 
are doing, but nobody else does, and we want the public to know what we 
are doing. I am pleased to tell you that the name of THE INLAND 
ARCHITECT is becoming a misnomer. It is called THe INLAND ARCHI- 
‘ECT, but it is already getting a circulation on the sea coast. Not long ago 
Gen. M. C. Meiggs, of Washington, sent on his subscription. This makes 
its influence all the more extensive, and, so far it helps the association, it 
makes it all the more powerful. I thank you in the name of THE INLAND 
ARCHITECT. 

Mr. Ward followed with a paper on ‘‘ The Relations of the Architect 
to the Client,” published elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Illsley: Gentlemen, I would like to say a word here. I have 
spoken to one or two members to bring up this question of the architect’s 
responsibilities as between himself and the owner. For anything and 
everything, however large, however small, however numerous, that any of 


the contractors, or sub-contractors, or the workmen or laborers employed 
about the premises at any time may have done or failed to do, misunder- 
stood or perpetrated, the owner says, “ Is that according to specification ? 
Look at that door up there, a half an inch low. What do I pay you for? 
Why do I see these things in the building ?”” Now, there is no answer to 
be given to him except in your individual capacity. I say to such an 
owner when he asks, ‘‘ What de you do when you superintend ? What do 
I pay you for?” I am his professional agent, to make him suitable plans 
and specifications ; to let the work properly, and to have it carried out just 
as if it were my own building. I do not undertake to guarantee the 
contractor or his workmen in any particular. I intend to do as well as ! 
can, but do not acknowledge that I am responsible for this and that, 
which may, perhaps, have escaped my mind, or which I may have ordered 
done, and the workmen, in attempting to do it, did it badly, and in a case 
where they could not have it taken out. I say to the owner, you cannot 
hold me personally responsible for all these individual acts of the men. 
If you want me to prevent such things you would have to pay me enough 
for one job to enable me to close up my office and spend all my time at 
this building. To what can I appeal in such cases? Can we not have 
some sort of an expression in regard to this ? 


Mr. Hyde: In a case of that kind, and you come to settle up with a 
man, and he wants to keep back $50 or $100 of your pay, what do you 
do with him? I am at a loss, in nine-tenths of my jobs, to know when | 
have rendered enough, and when to stop rendering. ‘They will come on 
you, after the building is done, and propose something, no part of your 
-usiness at all, and if you tell them so, it makes hard feeling. For my 
part, I should like to see some code of procedure outlined, so that an 
architect will know, when he is undertaking to superintend a building, 
when he is done. 


Mr. Taylor: The form of contract between owner and architect, I 
believe, bears upon that point. We might have that read. 

The Chairman: I would say that that clause is taken from the sched- 
ule of professional practice and charges as published by the American 
Institute, and which has been adopted by the Western Association, and 
by the different state associations, and if you would like to hear it I will 
read it for the benefit of the gentlemen. It has a special clause in regard 
to the supervision of the work. 

Mr. Blake: Mr. President, I think I can appreciate the situation, and 
I think one of the great causes of the position taken by the owner is 
this, that he expects perfection in this business, and that is something that 
there isn’t anywhere. Now, under ordinary circumstances, in this west- 
ern country, building material is in very bad condition; our building sea- 
sons are very short. Every man proposing to erect a building expects to 
invest his money there—sometimes he has money to invest, and sometimes 
he has to borrow it. When he commences to borrow he commences to 
pay interest, and he is very anxious to occupy that building, and to get 
some returns out of it, and he wishes to have it pushed on to completion 
as fast and as rapidly as possible, of course. Now I have had these same 
questions put to me, in the same way and in the same spirit as Mr. Illsley. 
Now, for instance, you take a large block and you build it in thirty days— 
in ninety days—one-half of the time perhaps it is raining every day, and 
by the time that the building is inclosed, every stick of timber is carrying 
all the water it can contain. After it is inclosed, no time is given for it to 
dry; no time given for it to season as it hasto do. The building is inclosed, 
the floors are laid, the plastering is done, all hurriedly, in the shortest pos- 
sible manner. The steam apparatus is put in, cold weather comes and a 
fire is built in the boiler, and the seasoning process commences. ‘The 
building begins to exhibit symptoms of distress, and the owner immediately 
begins to conceive the idea that he has been swindled; the architect has 
not exercised due diligence in watching the contractor; why this shrinking 
of joists; why this quarter of an inch space above a door; what is the 
meaning of this here and there? You say to him that the seasoning pro- 
cess has commenced. ‘This building has been rushed through hurriedly. 
‘The weather has been wet: when the building was inclosed every stick of 
timber was filled with water; you have plastered it and finished it and 
painted it hurriedly, and now you have built your fires in your furnaces or 
in your steam boilers and it is going to dry out; the seasoning must be 
done; I think that is one reason why they find so much fault with the 
superintendent. They think, too, if you superintend a building you must 
be there from seven in the morning until six in the evening; you must see 
every nail driven and every post of timber that goes in there, else you have 
not complied with what they understood you were to do for them—that 
you have not performed the services for which you expect pay. 

I think we are to blame for that, perhaps, in many cases. People 
should be told by the architect, if they ask him, that buildings cannot be 
erected in this way. Neither can a perfect building be built in any way 
that will not exhibit some signs of defects somewhere. If you say to them, 
if this building is put up with the materials which can be got in this mar- 
ket, in ninety days, you must expect certain defects in its construction, they 
will soon see that that is a fact; they will learn it by experience, and they 
would not be so exacting if there was a door a little off, or a sash a little 
loose, or some things of that kind not exactly right. 


Mr. Illsley: And then not unfrequently some other architect will say 
to the owner, “If you had put that work into my hands, you would have 
had it all right.” 

The Chairman: Isn’t that oftentimes the case? In my own experience, 
I have had architects take the trouble to go to the owner and point out 
defects—an architect who had solicited the work. 

Mr. Illsley: I think most of us have had experience of that kind. 

The Chairman: In answer to Mr. Hyde, I will say this, that I have 
kept tacked up in my office, right over my desk all the time, where it can 
be seen by every one, the schedule of charges and professional practice, as 
adopted by the American Institute, and we have had a number of these 
little books published that contain that. I have taken pains, whenever a 
client has come to me with such talk, to point out there to him the true rela- 
tions of the architect to his client, and to explain to him that it is utter), 
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impossible for me to give all my time and attention to him unless he is 
willing to pay for it. If he is willing to pay me, I am willing to work. 

I have taken another course this season that I think has paid me well. 
I have taken pains in every job that I have had, to have a pretty good con- 
fidential talk with the client before we commenced building, and after we 
have got the plans all completed, on that very point of superintendence, so 
as to have a more definite understanding of what he is to expect of me, 
and what I am to do. I think that oftentimes misunderstandings arise 
because there is not a definite understanding between the parties before the 
work is commenced. Have this talk before the work is commenced, and 
have it understood that we are to go there once, twice, three times, four 
times, five times, or six times a week, as the case may be, or as the import- 
ance of the work may require, or as they are willing to pay for, and then 
see that we keep up our end of the string, and look to him to keep up his. 

Mr. Hyde: Now, why couldn’t we have those schedules of charges 
printed by the association and distributed among our members? I was in 
a St. Paul office some time ago, and about the very first thing I saw was a 
card about eighteen inches wide and two feet long, giving the architects’ 
charges and fees and the general terms. I thought that was one of the 
best schemes I had seen for a good while. When a man comes in and 
asks a whole list of questions about charges and professional services, if 
we had that card there, instead of giving a long explanation, he could read 
and be as well posted as if we had spent a whole hour explaining to him. 

Mr. Plack: I believe it would be a good idea to have on that card a 
little note on consultation fees. There are a great many parties come into 
an office and get advice on this or that and never expect to pay for it, and it 
is perhaps so small a matter that we would hardly feel like sending them a 
bill. I think it is right that an architect should be paid for his advice, the 
same as a lawyer or any other professional man. 

Mr. Hyde: In my practice I send a bill. I collected one the other 
day of $1.50 for an hour’s talk. The $1.50 is nothing to me, but that 
same party the next time he comes will know what he comes for. If he 
wants any more information, he comes with the expectation of paying for 
it, and if he don’t want any more, he don’t bother me. 

Mr. Ward: I wish to make one remark in regard to the education of 
architects. Because we have no regular course of education is one thing 
that makes architecture look as though it was not much account, and 
because none of our colleges have a regular course of education for archi- 
tects, it is thought that almost any one can pick it up. That is the idea, 
and J think the sooner the association takes some steps to try to get that 
institution into the university, or start it in one (of course it can be im- 
proved after it is started) the better it will be for it, and architecture will 
be looked upon as though there was something to learn about it, the same 
as civil engineering or any other science. Now it seems to me that there 
is nothing that will give architecture standing so well as to provide means 
to educate architects. 

Mr. Plack: (Quite a number of universities pretend to teach architec- 
ture, tacked on as a side show, under civil engineers, or something of that 
kind. Boston has a full course and so has Cornell. 

Mr. Hyde: While on this subject, can we not consider the question of 
architectural students? I would like to have that ventilated a little. I 
have got, I guess, six or seven waiting for a chance to get into my office— 
they have been waiting for three or four years. 

Mr. Plack: I think it would be well for the association to take action 
on that subject and have some uniformity in requiring them to work a cer- 
tain length of time for the privileges of the office, because they expect, as 
a rule, to be paid from the start. 

Mr. Hyde: I do not look at it as advisable for an office to take in a 
young man. I cannot spend time to educate a student. I do not think an 
architect who has a good fair practice can sit down and teach a young man 
architecture, any more than he can pick up in reading. What education 
I got I went to a Boston school for a year, and I had better have borrowed 
a thousand dollars and staid in school another year; I would have been at 
the end of two years, practically where I was at the end of four years. I 
had better have completed my education and perfected myself in design 
and drawing than to have worked around the office, doing a little drawing 
and dashing around with a little water color. 

Mr. Illsley: I would like to say a word about that question; I have 
had some experience in it, and with draughtsmen in my office. I dislike 
extremely taking in a strange draughtsman; I do not know what kind of a 
person he is, or how much I can depend on him. I like to have draughts- 
men in my office that I can trust, and so, from time to time, I advertise in 
the German papers for an office boy with some knowledge of drawing, and 
I have been very well pleased with my success. German boys I have 
found to be faithful and not to be troublesome in any way. They are in- 
dustrious: they come in and learn the ways of the office through the 
others; I do not have to contend with what don’t suit me, and they grow 
up into my way. 

Mr. Ellis gave his unfortunate experience with an unreliable man in 
his office. 

The Chairman: I may be a little out of order, but I wish to say one 
word in defense of the boys. I am quite a young man in the profession, 
but I have had a good deal of experience with these boys, and I must say that 
my experience has been very satisfactory. We have taken several into the 
office, some made good draughtsmen and some did not. I have never 
taken one in except in this way: ‘If you think you have any talent, you 
can come into the office; you cannot expect me to give you a great deal of 
my time, but I will see what you can do, I will give you the benefit of the 
office, books, etc., and if, at the end of six months, you are worth anything 
to me, I will tell you so, and if, at the end of that time, you are worth 
anything to me, I shall tell you so. I will not agree upon anything until I 
know what you will be able to do.” At the end of six months, or a year, 
whatever it may be, have had another talk with him—sometimes before 
that—some have not been kept so long. The two men I have got now— 
good men whom I should hate to lose—have grown up in my office that 
way; have never been in any other office. 

As I say, I have two young men who are very fair draughtsmen, and I 
have every confidence in their honesty, integrity, etc., and I have known 
quite a number of similar young men; in fact that is where I came from 


myself, all I know I learned in the office, and I do not want to see the 
boys abused too much. ; 
Mr. Ward: I wish to offer a resolution : 

Resolved, That the chair appoint a committee of two or three to consider a course of 
studies suitable for the study of architecture, and to report upon it at the next meeting ; 
also the means to be adopted to establish a chair of architecture in our university, or in 
some college of the state. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

agreeable to the conventio s i ake 

If agreeable to the convention, I should like to tak 


‘The Chairman : 
I suppose there is no 


a little time before appointing that committee. 
immediate action necessary. 

Mr. Illsley: I have known cases where young ladies made good 
draughtsmen. I was in Buffa'o, a year ago, in Mr. Waite’s office, and 
saw a young lady draughtsman there. I inquired how well she did, and 
my answer was, that she was one of their best employés. She under- 
stood the work, was accurate, and was always there on Monday mornings. 
( Laughter. ) 

One of the members: There was a young lady classmate of mine in 
school, had practiced architecture a year and a half in New York, when 
she met with an accident on a building, from which she finally died. 

Another member: Was she superintending? 

First member: I think so. 

Mr. Illsley: It has often been a matter of remark in St. Louis about 
young ladies; how can the field of their employment be enlarged, and 
whether they could study architecture ? That question was also moved in 
England some years ago. I remember an answer Mr. Gordon, editor of 
the Builder, made to it. He said that in one year the commissions he had 
earned from designing furniture, which he did not consider a specialty at 
all, were three hundred pounds—I think that he said something like that— 
fifteen hundred dollars. I do not think the planning and superintending 
of buildings is likely to be an occupation which young ladies can success- 
fully undertake, but why shouldn’t they design furniture, and earn commis- 
sions by it? I had a young lady in my office once—she staid with me a 
number of months—she learned with facility, and got to be very service- 
able. There is one radical objection, I think, to the employment of ladics 
in any such capacity, and that is, that you cannot depend upon keeping 
them. If you take a young man, and he amounts to anything, you 
expect to keep him five, or ten, or twenty years, but you are always in 
danger of losing a young lady when she is of the most value to you. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Hyde: There is a young lady of my acquaintance who is a very 
fine draughtsman of a floor plan or anything of that kind; give her a 
straight contract and she will do it as well as any one. I do not see why 
they should not be better than the average young men. 

Mr. Illsley: I think they are, and have better habits, too. 

Mr. Taylor here read an interesting paper on “ Associations,”’ pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, after which there was quite a lengthy 
discussion on the subject of misunderstandings of architects with their 
clients, etc., quite a number of personal experiences being given, which 
are omitted in order to shorten the record. During the discussion it was 
suggested that the association select some prominent attorney in the state 
and make an arrangement with him to give him all the business of 
the members of the association, in order to offer an inducement 
for him to post himself up in regard to building matters and the laws 
pertaining thereto, as it was complained of by members that even the very 
best attorneys but very imperfectly handle cases of this kind. It was also 
suggested that an advisory board be appointed by the association, to arbi- 
trate differences between architects and their clients. Neither of these 
suggestions was acted upon by the convention. 

The convention adjourned until eight o’clock the following morning. 

THURSDAY’S SESSION. 

The convention was called to order by the Chairman at 9.20 A. M. 

On roll-call, the following members responded: J. S. Blake, W. F. 
Hackney, W. L. Plack, E. H. Taylor, W. A. Hawley, F. M. Ellis, W. A. 
Fulkerson, H. S. Josselyn, F. D. Hyde, J. C. Wykoff, Wm. Ward. 

The Chairman announced that he would appoint as the committee 
called for in the resolution offered by Mr. Ward, as to a course of studies 
suitable for a student of architecture, etc., Mr. Wm. Ward, as chairman 
of the committee, and E. H. Taylor and F. D. Hyde, associates. 

The Chairman: It is moved and seconded that the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to print, on large cards, the schedule of charges 
and professional practice, as issued by the American Institute of Arch- 
itects, and indorsed by the Western Association and by the state 
associations, 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Blake here called for the report of the committee on the form of 
contract. 

The Chairman: I would like to call Mr. Ward to the chair. 

Mr. Ward took the chair. 

Mr. Hackney then proceeded to address the convention as follows : 

Mr. President,—As one of the committee on contracts, I wish to make 
a report. We wish to make a report this morning, and as a paper was 
assigned to me to be read on the subject of contracts, I would simply say 
that I would like to make a few remarks on that subject, in lieu of a paper. 
There were two propositions given to this committee to be solved. The 
first was a form of contract to be prepared —a contract to be made between 
the architect and the client, and the second was a form of contract to be 
used as between the owner and the contractor, the object of which was to 
establish as uniform a practice throughout the state as it was possible to do. 
Now, as we all know, a contract is simply an agreement between two 
parties. This contract can be a verbal contract, and attested to by personal 
witnesses, on the ground, or it can be an agreement between the parties, 
and in order that there may be no misunderstanding, it should be put in 
writing and signed by both parties to the contract. Of course there are 
various legal forms, but a contract, or statement of agreement between the 
parties, made in good, round, vigorous English, that can be understood by 
all parties, has been held by the courts to be just as good as though they 
followed all the legal forms. ; 
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Now, oftentimes a client comes to us and says: ** Now, I do not want 
any extras on this building; I want this thing so that I may know just 
what I am going to pay for.” Well, we say, we will be very careful in 
making the contract between you and the contractor, in order that there 
may be no extras. That is all very good between the owner and the con- 
tractor, but as has been stated by some of the brethren in the association 
at this meeting, and as we all know by experience, there is no architect 
but what has had more or less trouble in settling his own bills with his 
client, at the termination of the contract. We may think, oftentimes, that 
our clients are very unreasonable, and they may think that we are very 
unreasonable. They possibly do not understand just exactly what the 
terms binding the parties are, or just what the per cents are, or just upon 
what the per cents should be reckoned, and hence they think that our 
charges are exorbitant. Also, serious dissatisfaction oftentimes comes from 
this very question of superintendence. 

Now, it seems to me that the best way for us to settle our bills at the 
termination of the building, is to have a definite and distinct understanding 
with our clients when we commence. In the first place, have it under- 
stood just what the per cent, or what the total cost may be for the plans and for 
the superintendence, and to have a definite understanding as to what plans 
are to be furnished, and, particularly, what amount of superintendence we 
will give. 

Now, it is weil known that a great many of the quarrels and troubles 
of the very best of friends have oftentimes grown out of the fact that they 
have had business relations with each other, and because of their friendship 
they have not gone through the formality of having a written contract, but 
each one depends upon the other’s honesty, and, while they both may be 
honorable men, at the same time one may think that the other one is 
swindling him a little, and he, in turn, thinks that the other one has not 
done him justice. So there is a little friction, and, in time, it comes to an 
open dispute. This has often broken up families and interfered with the 
relations between brothers and sisters. Now, if this is true, isn’t it the best 
practice, even if we are going to build a house for our own brother or our 
own sister, if we are going to do the work and make any charge what- 
ever for it, isn’t it better to have a definite understanding? The betterthe 
friends are, isn’t it all the more necessary to have a definite understanding, 
in order that they may retain their friendship for each other ? 

Now, it seems to me that while we want to make a contract as between 
the architect and his client, at the same time, we want to make it short and 
expressive, and in order to do that, the committee, as far as represented 
here, have prepared the following as a basis to begin on. The contract 
reads as follows: 








$......, and I agree to pay 
and specifications, upon their delivery, ......per cent of the cost of said building. And 
I further authorize said.......... ccmucen vex nee to let the contracts and superintend the 
erection of said building, and I agree to pay him therefor ...... per cent of the cost of 
the work (payments to be made in installments in proportion to the schedule of charges 
adopted by the American Institute of Architects). 

It is further agreed, if any material changes are made in the plans, elevations or 
details, after the same have been fully agreed upon and approved, to allow said architect 
a reasonable sum for the same (and if the work is delayed beyond contract time, the 
architect shall receive additional compensation for additional superintendence). 

seceee sees e-Owner. 
Architect. 

Notge.—The amendments, as carried, are properly inserted and designated by 

brackets. 








Now, in this, you will notice, I have said instead of “I agree to pay 
for said plans upon their delivery,” we have interlined that and said: “I 
agree to pay for the use of the said plans,” which secures the meaning in 
the face of the contract that the plans are the property of the architect, as 
incorporated in our specifications, and that it might be best to put on the 
back of the contract. Now, we propose to print right on the back of this 
contract, in a convenient space, and in good, open-faced type, the follow- 
ing : 

The following are the duties of an architect, as defined by the Architectural Assocta- 
tion of Iowa: 

The rule for the ‘‘ supervision of works’’ originated with the American Association, 
and has been approved by the Western Association, and all state associations. 


DRAWINGS. 

“ Preliminary studies ’’ means such plans, elevations and sketches as may be made 
by the architect, in consultation with the owner, to determine the extent and cost of the 
proposed work. ; ; 

‘* General drawings and specifications’? means all the scale drawings, interlineations, 
and a full specification of all parts or materials that cannot be fully shown on the plans, 
that will enable a skilled mechanic to fully comprehend the character and extent of the 
work contemplated and to make an estimate on the same. 5 

“* Details” are the large scale or full sized drawings which will give the mechanic a 
full understanding of the more intricate parts of the building; a perfect contour of all 
moldings, and an exact delineation of the ornamental features. 

SUPERVISION OF WORKS. 

The supervision or superintendence of an architect (as distinguished from the contin- 
uous personal superintendence which may be secured by the employment of a clerk of 
the works) means such inspection by the architect, or his deputy, of a building or other 
work in process of erection, completion oraiteration, as he finds necessary to ascertain 
whether it is being executed in conformity with his designs and specifications or directions, 
and to enable him to decide when the successive installments or payments provided for in 
the contract or agreement are due or payable. He is to determine in constructive emer- 
gencies, to order necessary changes, and to define the true intent and meaning of the 
drawings and specifications, and he has authority to stop the progress of the work and 
order its removal when not in accordance with them, 

Now, with that printed on the back, it really forms a part of the contract. 

Now, when we make a preliminary contract, the owner gets his draw- 
ings made and he says, *¢ Well, I guess I won't build this year; I will post- 
pone that,’ we can say: “ All right, sir; we will terminate the contract 
here. Our contract is five per cent, according to the American schedule ; 
we have made the preliminary drawings specified on the back of your 
contract; now there is one per cent due us for those drawings.” I have 
here an agreement that Mr. Ellis spoke of yesterday. This is an agreement 
which is somewhat similar to the one I have read. I will read it for the 
benefit of the association, that they may have it to think over, 


ARTICLE OF AGREEMENT made this, the... cccccccccc.ccccccocccccess A.D. 188.. 
by and between F. M. Ellis, architect, of Marshalltown, lowa, party of the first part, 
Ws ic6as4kacviuwudnacnunsinagentadeucaauaadones ckacemaee party of the second part. 

Witnessetr, thatF. M. Ellis, party of the first part, agrees to and with said second 
party to prepare plans, specifications and details for a........seeeeeeeeeeees socccceces 
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for the sum of,.....per cent on cost or contract price of the same, and will superintend 
the erection thereof as an architect for the sum of......per cent on contract price. 

_, Payment for plans to be made on date of letting contract, and payment for super- 
vision to be made as work progresses, and the balance when building is finished. 


Now, there is one thing in this contract that is not provided for in the 
one first read, and which [ think ought to be provided for, and that is to 
specify when the payments are to be due. The payment for the plans 
ought to be due, and I think that ought to be specified, and it seems to me 
the clause in this contract is a very good one. 

The Chairman: Does that clause provide for payment when the con- 
tract is let ? 

Mr. Hackney (after referring to contract): Yes, sir, that is true. I 
think it would be better to put that, that the payment for the plans is to be 
made on the date of their completion and delivery. 

Mr. blake: Why not make the payment for the office work as stipu- 
lated in the schedule of prices and professional practice there ? 

Mr. Hackney: I will simply say this, that the committee, in presenting 
this contract, expects that each member will give his own views, and we 
would like to secure something that each one will be willing to take into 
his own office and use there, as our object is to make our practice as uni- 
form as it is possible to do. 

Mr. Fulkerson: I move that the report of the committee on con- 
tracts between architect and client be adopted. 

Mr. Taylor: I second that motion. 

The Chairman: Is it moved and seconded that that contract be 
adopted as read ? 

Mr. Blake: Mr. Chairman, I think this matter of the contract between 
the architect and client is of greater importance than some of us seem to 
think it is. I think that this contract should not be different in any point 
of very much importance from the rules laid down for practice in our 
schedule. Now, in this schedule that we have adopted, and upon which 
this contract must be based, they give the per cents—preliminary studies, 
I percent, etc. Now, in that, what those are, is specified: preliminary 
studies, general drawings and specifications, 2% per cent; preliminary 
studies, general drawings, specifications and details, 3% percent. Now, 
it says that the architect’s payments are due as his work is completed, in 
the order of the above classifications. Now, why not hold to that ? 
What is the use of doing all this work, in some offices where they have a 
good deal of it, and completing it before you receive any pay? Now, if 
this is a rule, why not hold to it in our contract with our client, so that 
the contract will not clash with the practice of the profession? Another 
good feature, and a good object, that will be secured in this contract 
business, if we adopt it—every owner, or every party you contract with, 
will want a copy of that contract (of course, the price can be mentioned in 
the contract, and a price understood back of it), but it will show to the 
public and to members of the profession just what a man is working for, 
because this contract may go into court. Now, I think that contract, in 
the main, is all right. And there is another thing in reference to this 
supervision business that has bothered me; you contract with the con- 
tractor as to the time when a building is to be completed, and the archi- 
tect is to superintend it for so much money. Well, now, the owner may 
be a little hard up, or other circumstances may control him, and that 
building may be delayed six months, and it may not be fini-hed for a year 
after the contract is let ; now, is the architect to continue that six months’ 
service, or two months’ service, or year’s service, as superintendent of that 
building for the same consideration? Almost every other prof:ssion, 
where there is extra work imposed upon them in that way, would want to 
be paid for it. I would like to have an expression of the members. 

Mr. Illsley: I have had that happen only in one or two cases, and 
then I have let the owner get the benefit of it; but I felt the injustice of 
it. We expect that the superintendent will take time every day, some- 
times twice a day, sometimes once in two days, or something like that, 
extending over a period of four or five months, for an ordinary dwelling. 
Now, when that building is kept on your hands a year, perhaps, or a year 
and a half, and you have to leave your work and go out there, maybe 
some little distance in the country, it is certainly an expense to you which 
was not contemplated; you made no contract for that, and you ought to 
have additional compensation. But when you come to ask how much 
that additional expense shall be, and the owner disputes it, you have 
nothing to show. It is a difficult one, but I think it is an excellent point. 
I do not, myself, see any remedy for it except to refer it to an arbitration 
committee, such as our Western Association’s constitution provides for. 
There is one other thing that occurred to me as Mr. Blake was speaking : 
the stipulation in the American schedule that these payments shall be due 
successively, in the order of the completion of the work, as above, opens 
a little difficulty in the way of collecting pay for superintending. (Reads 
from schedule.) Then when preliminary studies are made, you are 
entitled to 1 per cent, and when your details are done you are entitled to 
3% per cent, but then you are not entitled to any more until your superin 
tendence is done. My custom has been different; it has worked very 
satisfactorily, too. I generally let the work to one man, and I make my 
contract that so much shall be due when the first floor joists are laid ; so 
much when the second floor joists are laid; so much when the roof is put 
on; and my custom is to charge 5 per cent of the installment that has 
just been paid to the contractor. I think it is a great advantage, in the 
way of keeping peace with the owner, to have your collections prompt, 
and not have too much to collect when the building is closed. 

Mr. Ellis: Mr. President, on this poiat I would say this, that I have 
had some three or four cases in this state, and several others in other states, 
and on those points I will say this, that I have on several occasions inserted 
in the contract that if the'contract is not completed in the time specified, 
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that the contractor shall pay the architect’s fees, in proportion to his fees, 
after the time expires; he shall pay all traveling expenses and other ex- 
penses; and I have collected for it in that way. 

Mr. Hyde: Mr. Chairman, that is a point that I have had some little 
trouble with myself. I do not see, when we say we will superintend this 
building, and it runs thirty days over the time of the contract, but what we 
ought to be willing to give that service, unless it is in cases where the build- 
ing is out of town ; sometimes that makes increased expense, perhaps—trav- 
eling expenses—and perhaps makes one or two visits that would not have 
been necessary if the building had been pushed right along; but so far as 
home cases are concerned, where you make a practice of going around 
and visiting your buildings as the work progresses, and a building is not 
pushed, and they do not want it until the day after to-morrow, you have 
that time to devote to some other work, and it hardly looks to me like jus- 
tice to go to the client and say, because this building was not completed, we 
ought to have a certain amount of pay, when it took only so many visits, 
whether it was completed in sixty days or ninety days; it looks to me like 
drawing the point a little too fine for professional services. I think the 
tendency of that would be to make considerable trouble. 

Mr. Plack: Now, that is all right. The more I think of this subject, 
the more I think it necessary to consider that point. Now, if all our 
orders were taken in the early part of the season, and we had nothing to 
come in in the meantime, it would be all right—a few extra visits would not 
amount to much. But where you have got orders coming in all the time, 
and you start with six or eight buildings and have them run all through 
the year, the first thing you know you have got more on your hands than 
you can attend tu; but if you can close your old contracts up, and dismiss 
them from your mind, you can relieve yourself of that much. I think it 
would be well to consider that point, and when a time is set for the com- 
pletion of a building, to be able to settle in your own mind when that 
building will be done and when you will be done with it. 

Mr. Ellis: My point in inserting that clause in the contract is not 
altogether for the sake of collecting this additional fee, or the additional 
expenses: one particular point I had in it is this, and I have found that it 
worked admirably too; that it encourages, or rather, enforces upon the 
contractor the necessity of getting his contract done at such a time, for fear 
of having to pay that expense, just the same as he would have to pay other 
damages. It is a sort of bond over him. It is a benefit, even if you do 
not collect it; it is a benefit, because it says to him: “You must get that 
done.”’ He has got a double bond over him. 

Mr. Blake: Mr. President, in some cases, and in many cases perhaps, 
the delay in the completion of the building is the fault of the contractor, 
but sometimes it may not be his fault, and I do not think he should be 
subject to pay these extra charges. The truth of the case is, this building 
is being erected for the owner, he is the man that is going to make the 
money out of the undertaking; he is expected to pay for it, and to pay for 
all material and labor furnished for it. Now, I think this association, in 
starting out, should aim to improve the professional standing of architects. 
We have been doing a sort of random business here, and have been con- 
sidered a sort of body of tramps, running around the country trying to do 
missionary work. Now, if the architects do not respect themselves, and 
place themselves on some professional basis that is sound and honorable, 
and that we can respect ourselves for, we will never get on with any plan 
of practice. I do not see why we should do two months’ service for Mr. 
Smith for one month’s pay. If a doctor makes three calls, he charges for 
three calls. You go to a lawyer, and if he does anything for you you pay 
him for it, and if he does something more for you you pay him for it. 
But the architect can stand around on the floor of his office, twenty-four 
hours out of twenty-four hours, and answer questions, and he can run 
down here three months after the contract time has expired, and see that 
the building is progressing as it should, and he is expected to do that for 
glory, and- because he is a good fellow, and he is expected to live some- 
thing like a Methodist minister—on wind. For younger men this is more 
important. For some of them that are older do not expect to reap much 
benefit from this, but young men, who have a lifetime before them, want 
to teach their clients, and the public in general, that they are just as honorable 
and just as deserving as any other professional men are. ‘The quicker we 
do that, the quicker we will be recognized, and we won’t be expected to 
go around in droves, like grasshoppers, with competition sketches and 
plans for residences, or anything else. If a man wants to build, and you 
are known as an architect who understands his business, and he wants your 
services, he will come for them, and he will be willing to pay you for them. 
Ifa man solicits your services, he expects to pay for them ; but if you solicit his 
work, your services don’t amount to much, and he don’t expect to pay 
much It has been suggested here that if you go out of town, and pay 
traveling expenses, for this extra work you want some pay. Suppose I 
owned a building five miles out of town, and I am six months behind on 
contracts—the architect must go out there two or three times a week—he 
may hire a livery, or he may go on the horse railroad, and it costs hima 
dollar and a half every time he goes out there, and he presents a bill to 
me for traveling expenses, and I pay it; and I have a building in the city 
where he walks or goes in a buggy—where he does not have to pay out 
any money, and he presents a bill to me and I don’t want to pay it; he 
has not paid out any money on that and I cannot afford to pay it. Now, 
where is the difference ?—in the latter case I expect to get something for 
nothing. 

Mr. Hawley: It seems to me that as to traveling expenses, that is cov- 
cred, if I remember right, by a part of the schedule of charges, in which 
it is said that this per cent does not include traveling expenses. If we live 
up to that schedule exactly, we would receive that compensation for work 
right here in town, and if it is work where we have traveling expenses, 
it becomes an additional item. And if I hire a livery, it is the same thing 
—it is traveling expenses, and would certainly be so considered. Take a 
medical adviser, who owns his own horse and buggy, and if he goes out 
into the country, I have known a number of them who said they charged 
for that just the same as they would charge for a livery rig if they had 
hired one. We ought to make it understood that it is the same with us. 
And as to what Mr. Hyde said about it being the same number of visits 


one way as the other, that might be true if we were kept informed when 
they are delayed, but my experience has been that when these delays occur 
I have to go up and look, and find nobody there. There is some point 
that needs looking after, and I go up three or four times and cannot find 
anybody to report to; I write to the contractor, but he does not come near 
me—just because there is a delay, he will dodge me. He knows that he 
isnot li ving up to his contract, and he wants to keep out of the way from 
everybody. It seems to me that is a well taken point—there should be 
some additional compensation some way or another. 

Mr. Hackney: I would add to the contract, ‘* Payments to be made in 
installments in proportion to, and according to the schedule of charges 
adopted by the American Institute of Architects.” There may be some 
little questions that will come up that that schedule won’t cover, but it 
comes as near it as anything we can get, in a condensed form, I think—as 
anything we can get at the time. While we may lay out of our money 
for superintendence a little time in some particular cases, those are things 
that are incident to the trade, and we must take our risks. The amend- 
ment I would make to the contract would be this, after the words and 
after the clause: ‘And I agree to pay him therefor . «3. «© «oper 
cent of the cost of the work,” to insert the following: “ Payments to be 
made in installments, in proportion to the schedule of charges adopted by 
the American Institute of Architects.”’ 

Mr. Hackney: Now that schedule says that the architect’s payments 
are successively due as the work is corapleted, in the order of the 
above classifications. Now, I have always held that the payment for 
superintendence was due as the work progressed; that the payment for the 
plans was due when the plans were completed, and the price for superin- 
tendence, say one and a half or two per cent whenever an estimate was 
made and the money paid. I have not waited until the completion of the 
building to collect. 

The Chairman: That gives you opportunity to collect as far as the 
work has gone, in case of any stoppage of the work. 

(Mr. Hackney’s amendment was here voted on and carried.) 

Mr. Taylor: This point of additional pay, where the contract is not 
completed in the specified time, might be arranged in this way, by an 
amendment to this latter clause: “It is further agreed that if any materiai 
changes are made in the plans, elevations or details, after the same have 
been fully agreed upon and approved, to allow said architect a reasonable 
sum for the same.” ‘Then add in there: ‘If the work is delayed beyond 
contract time, then the architect to receive additional compensation for 
additional superintendence. 

Mr. Fulkerson: Why not put that in shape, that you further agree to 
pay, and make that a latter clause to the contract ? 

Mr. Ellis: I think that covers it. 

Mr. Blake: It is all embodied in the contract. 

The Chairman: Those who are satisfied with that additional clause 
will please say “aye.” 

Mr. Plack: Does that mean that the owner allows the same ? 

Mr. Hackney: Certainly the owner allows the same. The owner, as 
I hold, is the only man that an architect should ever take a cent from. 

Mr. Plack: Here is a point; suppose the delay is wholly the fault of 
the contractor, the owner should not suffer by reason of that; the con- 
tractor should be made to pay a forfeiture to the owner, and then let the 
owner pay it. 

Mr. Hackney: That is provided for in the contract. There is never a 
time contract made but what there is a forfeiture. 

The amendment was voted upon, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Josselyn: I move that this contract, as read, with the amendments 
that have been acted upon, be now accepted. 

The motion to adopt the contract was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hackney: Mr. Chairman, the further business before the conven- 
tion is this, the contract as made between the owner and contractor. I 
presume I had better read the contract. Contract reads as follows : 
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ions and according to the drawings therein referred to, made 
Wieinincinke wesc eieenicae ents -seee--architect..; said specifications, preamble and draw- 
ings being made a part of this contract. 

The party of the first part further agrees that the work above specified shall be 
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And the said second party, for and in consideration of the said first party fully and 
faithfully executing the aforesaid work, and furnishing all the materials therefor, so as 
to fully carry out the design, according to the above covenants, and agreements and 
by the time mentioned, to the full satisfaction of.............. eee eee. Superintendent. . 
doth hereby agree to pay to the said first party the sum of.........e.eeeeeee.+.dollars on 
certificates of the superintendent.. as the work progresses, to-wit: + ..per cent of the 
estimated value of the work and materials, as put in the building, and the remainder on 
the satisfactory completion and acceptance of the work herein named. 

The said second party also agrees in case of failure, * [without cause] to pay the above 
mentioned certificates and estimates when presented by the party of the first part, to forfeit 
and pay to said first party as liquidated damages the sum of............ee.e++--.dollars 
per diem for each and every day that the said payments are delayed. 

/ ro 1ded, however, In case of any notice to the party of the second part of any 
claim for mechanic’s liens, for labor or materials furnished, or to be furnished by sub- 
contractors or others, or in any case any such labor or materials remain unpaid for by the 
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party of the first part, the party of the second part reserves the right to withhold pay- 
ments on this contract until said liens, claims or demands are settled or released. 

No claim or charges for extra work shall, in any case, be allowed or paid to the party 
of the first part, except upon the estimates and certificates of the superintendent. ., as pro- 
vided in the specifications. 

Oc ccccccccccceccccccccccocccccsce sContractor, 
cocccccccccccccccccccccccccccccessOWNer, 
ET CTE EL TTT ERECT CTT 

We, the undersigned, acknowledge ourselves indebted to..........0...-cceceuees ae 
in the penal sum Of, ...2c ces ceeccesecee ae ee A dollars, conditional for the faithful 
performance of the above contract. 

SAOd eds dee daeneeniaene sae ...-Contractor. 
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In this contract | would like to call your attention especially to this 
clause where it says: ‘* The said second party also agrees, in case of failure, 
without cause, to pay the above mentioned certificates,” etc. We have had 
a continual fight with contractors in our town, to get them to sign a time 
contract unless they have some guarantee that they will get their money on 
it. They are willing to do their part, and to push their work, but they say : 
‘“‘ How do I know but the owner may delay me two weeks, or a month, 
or sixty days, on technicalities of the clauses, or from pure ‘ cussedness’ in 
holding back and not paying me my money. And how can you expect me to 
push my work if I do not get my money as I go along ?”” In order to satisfy 
those contractors, we have put this clause in, which, if he is a responsible 
contractor and pays his bills promptly, and there is no question but what his 
bills are paid, there should be no question in the owner paying his estimates 
promptly. It is the better class of men that have made this fight on us, 
and this is just because they pay their bills promptly. We put in this 
clause with the proviso: ‘The said second party also agrees in case of 
failure, without cause, to-pay the above mentioned certificates and estimates 
when presented by the party of the first part, to forfeit and pay to said first 
party as liquidated damages the sumof . . . . . . . . dollars per 
diem, for each and every day that the said payments are delayed.” 

The Chairman: I cannot see how we can meddle with that part—if 
the owner fails to perform his part of the contract. 

Mr. Hackney: Then he forfeits, just as the other man has to forfeit, 
for the time he loses. And if the owner delays paying his estimate a 
week, it virtually gives the man a week further to complete his contract— 
that is all there is to it. 

The Chairman: It may be well enough to try it, but at the same time 
I think we are meddling with a thing we have no business to. 

Mr. Hackney: You will notice this contract specifies that: ‘“ This 
work is to be done,” etc., etc. (Clause of contract read.) Now, our 
object in getting out this contract in the name of the association is to get 
a contract and preamble to the specifications that will be the most uniform. 
Mr. Illsley tells us of this “‘ new departure specification’ which comes to 
us from THE INLAND ARCHITECT, and I have no doubt they are giving it 
a good deal of thought and study, and it will be a good specification when 
it comes. *When it does come it can take the place of this specification 
If they have a good contract with it, we, as individuals, can adopt it. 
But what is most Cesirable is to get something that can be used now. 

Mr. Illsley: We are not getting up a contract. 

Mr. Hackney: This contract should cover the specification, if we 
should adopt it. Supposing we adopt this contract and specification now, 
and at the end of six months we conclude to adopt the specification of 
THE INLAND ARCHITECT, our contract will cover that just as well as it 
covers this. The object in adopting a uniform contract is this: So many 
contractors have come into my office and read my specification, and then 
gone off and done work entirely different; and I say, “This won’t do; 
I must have this done so and so;” and they say, “Oh, no, that is not 
according to specification,’ and when I turn to the specification, and point 
it out to them they say, ‘* Well, I never heard of such a thing as that. I 
have done work for Mr. Blake and Mr. Plack, and I never heard of those 
men specifying such a thing as that.” And so he tries to worm out of the 
work because I have got something included in my contract and specifica- 
tion that is entirely different and at variance with those of the other archi- 
tects. So it seems to me, if the contractor, when he comes into the office 
and turns to some of my specifications, and finds the same terms on all of 
my specifications, and on all of Mr. Blake’s, and on all of Mr Ball's, and 
Mr. Josselyn’s, he could tell the minute he opened a specification what the 
terms of the contract would be, and he would know what the terms of 
those specifications will be, and all he has then got to study is simply the 
details of the specifications, as written in. 

The Chairman: Have you got any resolution to make, or do you 
simply offer that as a form of specification that would be desirable. 

Mr. Hackney: We offer this contract, and the preamble to the specif- 
ication, which we have circulated here for the inspection of all these 
gentlemen, and we offer this for adoption; and I will say that this is the 
paper that we have adopted and are using in our Des Moines Association, 
and if we adopt this we wil! print a sufficient number of them and send 
them to each and every one of the architects of this convention, that is, 
all the architects that belong to our association. We will send these 
blanks out at just what our secretary says it costs to produce them, and to 
any other architect outside of the association that wishes them, we will 
send them at a reasonable price, and whatever profit there is on them will 
be converted into the treasury. We will pay for them out of the treasury 
of the association, and hold them as the property of the association. We 
can produce them in large quantities much cheaper than individual archi- 
tects could buy them in small quantities. ; 

Mr. Blake: I move that the report of the committee be received. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Blake: Mr. Chairman, while undertaking to get up a contract, 
which, in the main, I think is all right, I think there are one or two things 
that are a little one-sided. It says the party of the first (that being the con- 
tractor) further agrees that the work above specified shall be commenced on 
or before the -~- day of and diligently pursued to completion on or 
before the day - , and in case of failure to complete the work on 
or before the day specified, he shall pay a forfeiture. That is one condi- 
tion. Now, over here is an offset to that; it says that payments shall be 











made on certificates of the superintendent, as the work progresses, to-wit : 
a certain per cent of the estimated value of the work and materials as put 
in the building, and the remainder on the satisfactory completion and 
acceptance of the same. And it says, the second party also agrees in case 
of failure, without cause. Now, the owner may say: “I have not got the 
money. I have failed to realize on collections, or, perhaps, to borrow 
money, asI expected, and have not got the money.’”’ That is a very good 
reason why he don’t pay it; or as good a reason as could be assigned. It 
may be well to have it there, but I think we should have the same corre- 
sponding clause in the other, in case of failure to complete the work on 
or before the day specified, without cause, or if it is the fault of the con 
tractor that he has not completed it. Now, there are some circumstances 
the contractor cannot control, and if he exercises due diligence, and pros- 
ecutes the erection of the building as well as he is able to, and as fast as 
he can, and he utterly fails —it is impossible for him to comply — I do not 
think he should suffer on account of that failure. There should be some 
provision made for that. 

The Chairman: I do not think you can provide against all such contin- 
gencies as that. You make a definite contract on both sides, and if one 
fails, it releases the other, to some extent. You can make the contract and 
leave it there; then, if one party fails, it releases the other. 

Mr. Hackney: I will just simply say that the causes are specified below 
that. It says that the owner cannot withhold without cause, and the reasons 
for withholding payments are specified right below that. The causes are all 
specified in the contract. 

Mr. Blake: The contractor has no loophole out. 

The Chairman: When the owner refuses to pay, that releases the con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Plack: Suppose he does pay and the contractor does not complete 
his work 1n the time specified —he is delayed by other contractors, or by 
bad weather —he has no excuse at all; he has got to pay his forfeiture, 
according to that clause. If it can be shown that the contractor has been 
careless, and he fails of his own fault to complete the contract, then he 
should be required to pay damages. And if the owner fails to pay on his 
estimate in any such manner, there should be some little latitude to the 
contract in such features. That is my idea. Now, it says here in winding 
up: “ Provided, however, in case of any notice to the party of the second 
part of any claim for mechanic’s liens, for labor or materials furnished, or to 
be furnished, by sub-contractors or others, or in case any such labor or ma- 
terials remain unpaid for by the party of the first part, the party of the 
second part reserves the right to withhold payments on this contract until 
said liens, claims or demands are settled or released.”” I do not know how 
it is in larger places, but I know in our town there are very few contractors 
able to carry many contracts unless they can get payments on them; and 
as a general thing, they receive 75 to 85 per cent onthe contract price asthe 
work progresses. And there must be moneys due sub-contractors unpaid at 
the time of the final settlement, and the contractor is unable to pay those 
bills due, unless he should get the money of the owner to pay them with. 
Now, I think that the owner should have a right to pay off those claims him- 
self—to assume the obligations of the contractor for money due for material, 
or to sub-contractors, to the extent of the moneys due him upon the contract. 

The Chairman: The way I have made my contracts lately has been 
this: That the contractor draws, after the first conditions of the contract 
have been complied with, a certain proportion of the money due, to be 
applied entirely for the purposes of that particular building, and when he 
comes to final settlement, he should give an order on the owner of the 
building for all outstanding indebtedness. 

Mr. Hackney: I would simply say this as tothose time contracts: In 
the first place there must be no reason for making a time contract unless 
you make it binding; no contractor wants that contract without figuring 
fully on all the chances of the weather, and all the storms, etc., that may 
intervene before the completion of hiscontract. And as to his security for 
his pay, we all know that we have got the mechanic’s lien law of our state, 
which seems to be as unchangeable as the laws of nature,:and as exacting. 
It is one of those things that every man wants to know who undertakes to 
build in this state. “Is my building to be subject to a mechanic's lien?” 
Now, that clause in regard to this provision against the mechanic's lien, that 
was taken bodily out of the contract that I have been writing in my office 
for my clients. ‘That was prepared by Judge Nourse and Col. Gatch, two 
of the first lawyers of our town; that was made and revised by them; also 
this bond, etc. I had the contract made up and submitted to those two 
gentlemen, so as to get something that would provide against those 
mechanic’s liens. 

As for the payments, to require the owner to pay on the estimates of 
the architect would be a very serious injustice to him, unless he has that 
clause providing that he can withhold payments, right in below here—of 
course, if he has gone into a wheat corner in Chicago, and got squeezed 
out of his money, that is no cause whatever for withholding payments; it 
is entirely foreign to this contract—it has nothing whatever to do with this 
contract. His obligation is to the contractor, not to his banker, or to any 
one else, but to his contractor; and the causes for which he can withhold 
payments are fully provided for in the next clause. Now, another great 
thing we have got to contend with under this mechanic's lien, every 
shyster—every man—he may be not only penniless, but may bea thousanc 
dollars in debt—can go into our town and hang up his shingle as a con- 
tractor; he may be in debt forty thousand dollars, 2nd he can come into 
your office and bid on a contract, and he may possibly be the lowest bidder, 
and you must let him the contract, and there is not a lumber man, hard- 
ware man, brickmaker, or any man that sells material in our town, but what 
will sell that man all the material he wants, and never question his ability 
to pay—not one question will he ever ask as to whether that man is able 
to pay or not. He simply files a mechanic’s lien on the building and the 
building has to stand it. We must protect our clients, or we cannot do 
business. I want that contract to go through just as strong as we can 
make it for our clients. If the contractor will sign it, and do his work 
well, that contract will protect him—if he will do his work fully and faith- 
fully, and pays his bills. If he does not do it faithfully, and don’t pay his 
bills, I say, let him suffer the consequences, I do not propose to make a 
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contract for a client of mine unless I can make one that will be binding 
on the contractor. I want to take care of the contractor, at the same time, 
but I want to make it binding on the contractor without question. 

Mr. Taylor: I think the trouble is, it does not specify the causes, as it 
is. Now, this provision in the clause following, that those are the causes, 
now, if we would just simply change that, so that it would point directly 
to that clause, I think it would be all straight. 

Mr. Blake: Leave out “ without cause” then, and let the rest of it 
remain. I offer an amendment to strike out the words “ without cause.” 

Mr. Hawley: I second that. 

Mr. Illsley: In regard to this lien law, one excellent plan is, not to let 
penniless shysters come into your office and bid. 

Mr. Hawley: How can we help it, if the owner wants the man to bid ? 

Mr. Illsley: I tell the owner that if you want such a man to do your 
work, I throw it up. Then, again, it is our custom in St. Louis to take 
security, and when I have a good security, I just pay the money right out, 
and I have never had any trouble at all in twelve years’ experience. 

Mr. Blake: You can manage that all very well with the control of the 
contractor. If you control your contractors, and who shall come into your 
office to figure, all right. But if they take the specifications outside, and 
receive the bids outside, that is a thing the architect ought not to submit to. 

Mr. Illsley: My specification, for example, says all sub-contractors are 
to be acceptable tome. Nobody comes into my office to bid except on 
invitation, and then the sub-contractors have to be accepted. And I always 
ask: * Who will do your brickwork,” etc. ? and I keep a record of those 
things. It has worked very satisfactorily. Now, I have also put in my 
contracts: ‘payments may be made on orders,’”’ because I have had con- 
tractors come and say to me: “ we are delayed on another job—a job out 
there in the country—and we are very short.”’ I also say this, that on final 
settlement I want to see the bills, although they give bonds, because I do 
not want to sue the bondsmen. Sometimes contractors are careless about 
taking receipts, and I want to see them when we come to settle up 
finally. My contract provides that payment may be made on orders, and I 
may settle up for final balances on order. One more word: my contract 
provides in case of delay, ** from causes beyond the contractor’s control,” 
he shall be held harmless. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Secretary, please read the resolution. 

The Secretary: Moved to amend the clause: ‘*’The said second party 
. also agrees in case of failure, without cause, to pay the above mentioned 
certificates,” etc., by striking out the words “ without cause.” 

The amendment was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I should like to have the sentiments of 
the meeting on this point that Mr. Illsley just brought up. It strikes 
me it is a good idea, if we could find a place for it in here. 

Mr. Plack: That is, *‘ cause beyond the control of the contractor.” 

Mr. Blake: Payments may be made on orders. 

Mr. Hyde: I would suggest that space be left for filling in. There are 
probably no two of us who conduct our business alike in local matters. 
There are some men to whom I would not let a lump contract of any kind, 
and there is another class of men whom I do not let in my office. And 
there is another class of men who have not got a dollar and still are good 
men. ‘They take a contract and propose to see it through, and unless some 
unforeseen accident occurs, their bills willall be paid. They only take two 
or three contracts at a time, and attend strictly to the business themselves. 
They not only have responsible foremen to attend to it, but they attend to 
it themselves. ‘They have no money, but their standing is good with lum- 
bermen, or material men of any kind, and I make my contracts like this: 
“ When you want a payment you bring me your lumber bill, and I will 
credit you so much on the contract, and I will assume that bill, substan- 
tially.” If a lumberman has a bill against one of these men, he comes to 
me and says: “I have got a lumber bill against this man, and I want you 
to protect that bill. I will give my release on any lien, but I want you to 
protect it.” And when final payments are made, I have the bill right there 
in my office. The contractor sometimes brings the man right into the 
office that he buys the material of, and they have the whole thing settled 
right there. If I have a lumber bill of five hundred dollars, or three 
hundred dollars against a man, I make out an order for him for three 
hundred dollars, to be paid out of his contract, and if I make my regular 
payments on Saturdays I tell him to call around Saturday, and I will have 
the money for him. 

Mr. Illsley: There is only one objection to paying on orders. I do 
not like paying on orders, because I have to watch the order and satisfy 
myself that the order is correct. It is possible that the contractor may say, 
“Tam a little short of money now, and I will sign an order for nine 
hundred dollars,’ though you are entitled to only seven hundred, and 
you are to give me the two hundred, so you may be caught overpaying 
some parties before you get the final bills; therefore I want to avoid 
orders, and I will never pay an order until final settlement, and then only 
when I have all the bills and can make sure the aggregate payments will 
not overrun the contract. 

Mr. Hackney: I would like one word further in regard to this point, 
in regard to the contractor not being required to go beyond possibilities. 
I will simply say, right at the end of that clause, there are five and a half 
lines left for additional specifications in regard to that one matter. Con- 
tractors and owners can always agree as to that particular point. They 
always discuss it between themselves. I say, we have left five or six lines 
for further specifications as to that particular point. Now, as to this order 
business: I do not think that need apply here. I will tell you how I 
work that: The day before I came away from home I had a contractor 
who was wanting some money—wanting me to let him have an estimate 
—his estimate was due on the fifteenth of this month.. I did not know 
whether I should be home before Friday or Saturday. I knew there were 
a good many bills out against the building, and the building is, practically, 
completed. There is a little over $1,700 due him, and I have reason to 
believé that there is at least a thousand dollars out against the building, 
in outstanding bills, and the owner did not care to pay him the money 
without some guaranty that those bills were paid, but in order to settle the 
matter between them we fixed it in this way: I gave him an estimate on 


the building for one thousand dollars, to be paid in orders on the owner, 
on the fifteenth day of this month, and arranged that the owner would 
accept orders to the amount of one thousand dollars, on the fifteenth day 
of this month. 

Mr. Blake; Doesn’t the contract provide that the payments are to be 
made in money ? 

Mr. Hackney: No, sir; you might make them in sheepskin; the 
orders are made on the bank. If the contractor does not wish to take 
that estimate in that way, the estimate will not be paid until those bills 
are paid, because we know the bills are out against the property. The 
estimate would be made out and given to him on the fifteenth, for what- 
ever amount is due at that time, but the estimate will not be paid until he 
can turn in his receipts, because the building is so near completed. You 
see in this preamble that we refer to, it requires him to bring a certificate 
from the clerk of the courts that there are no liens against the building, 
and it also requires him to furnish receipts for all of the material that has 
gone into the building. 

Mr. Plack: When I have reason to believe that contractors will apply 
some of the money on a certain estimate to some other purpose, when he 
comes in and says, “I would like $500; I want to pay the mill man 
$150, and the plasterer $100,” and divide it off that way, 1 make my cer- 
tificates out for each of these amounts, and let him sign them over to the 
plasterer or plumber, or whoever it may be, and I give those certificates 
myself to the sub-contractors ; then I know that the money is applied to 
the purpose for-which he asked it. 

Mr. Illsley: How do you know that the mill man has not got $50 
over, which he hands back to the contractor ? 

Mr. Plack: Well, that I would not know, except that I would know 
what the sub-contractors were getting; I always require them to file the 
amounts. 

Mr. Illsley: The best and most comfortable protection is to get 
security. 

Mr. Fulkerson: One way of treating a sub-contractor, for instance a 
brick man, is to give him a pro-rata estimate of what the work is worth of 
the first story, and the second story, and the third story. In that way you 
can hold him level. And then have him give a signed pay-roll at the end 
of every week, to show that his work is done. That secures the owner in 
all respects. Of course, perhaps, every contractor might not like to do that, 
but it is the only way that you can hold a sub-contractor whom you cannot 
get a bond from, to do his work properly. 

Mr. Illsley: I think we ought to have more than five per cent for 
that kind of work. 

Mr. Ellis: I move that this contract be adopted, as amended. 

Mr. Hyde: I second that motion. 

Mr. Josselyn: One thing I want to speak of: I do not know how it 
has been with the rest of the gentlemen, but, in certain classes of work, it 
saves a good deal of trouble, instead of making an estimate by percentage 
on the cost of the work, that it be agreed on beforehand what the pay- 
ments are to be, in one, or two, or three round sums. I would suggest 
that you leave three lines blank in there after ‘ to-wit,” and if it is desired 
to use that space, you can then scratch out what is unnecessary. It would 
save a good deal of trouble in making estimates. I make a motion that 
the secretary make a notation to that effect on the blank which he has, that 
three or four lines be left in after the word “ to-wit.” 

The motion was carried unanimously, and the contract, with amend- 
ments, was adopted. 

Mr. Hackney: Mr. Chairman, the resolution, as given to our commit- 
tee, to prepare these contracts, said nothing about specifications, or 
preambles for specifications, but in our local association at home we have 
prepared this preamble, which we are using there in our offices, in connec- 
tion with the contract which has just been adopted. Now, as I remarked 
a while ago, we expect to get something a good deal better than this from 
our friends in Chicago, but until we do get this, I will simply say that we 
have a few of these on hand, and if any of the gentlemen should want 
them, we can furnish them. 

Mr. Hyde: Mr. Chairman, in the matter of the contract between the 
architect and client, is there any provision made for the printing of them 
for the association? I make a motion that the board of managers be 
instructed to have whatever amount is necessary printed, to be furnished to 
the architects at whatever price they cost. They ought to be put in book 
shape, so they can be torn out—or in blocks. They ought to be put in 
shape so they can be gotten at right along. I would make a motion that 
the board of managers be instructed to have those contracts printed and 
distributed to the association, as soon as convenient, in such form as they 
think most convenient for the use of the association. 

Mr. Hawley: I second the motion. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hackney here took the chair. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, the report of the committee on building 
laws, I believe, is the next thing inorder. I would state, for brother Lee’s 
benefit, that the committee reported progress yesterday, and asked until 
today to report. 

Mr. Fulkerson : 
meeting. 

Mr. Hawley: I second the motion. 

Mr. Fulkerson: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to offer a suggestion 
to the committee on building laws; and that is, the point of liens for 
architects. Now, there are a great many cases come up where the archi- 
tect does not receive his pay as he should, and it seems as though he hadn’t 
the same privilege that the builder has, of placing a lien upon the work— 
at least I have heard lawyers say that an architect has not that right. It 
seems to me that that ought to be remedied, if it can be, and if a memorial 
goes before the legislature, in regard to building laws, that that ought to be 
included in some way or other, so as to give the architects the means of 
protecting themselves, the same as others do. 

Mr. Ellis was of the same opinion. 

Mr. Illsley: Put it in this shape: “Reso/ved, that the Committee on 
Building Laws be instructed to take necessary steps to give to the archi- 
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tects the protection of the lien law, or some equivalent legislation, for the 
collection of their dues.” 

Mr, Ellis: I second that. Let it go right straight in with the building 
law. : 

Mr. Lee: As a member of that committee, I think I will express the 
sentiments of the other members when I say that we are more than anxious 
for any suggestions or remarks that can be made to broaden, complete and 
simplify a building law inthe State of Iowa. While the point suggested by 
the gentlemen has been one of primary consideration in my mind, and [ 
have stated in my suggestions to the other members of the committee that 
that should be one of the fundamental principles of the statutory law, any 
suggestions or points that any of the members may like to make at any 
time we would be thankful to receive. This is one of the things we 
shall endeavor to make—a similar law to protect the architect to that which 
now protects the builder. There is nothing in the law, now, beyond the 
common law of any other individual. i 

Mr. Fulkerson: A lien law, if it can be brought about, is just exactly 
what we want to protect ourselves just as the contractor would. 

Mr. Josselyn: Mr. Chairman, I had a case in which the owner refused 
to pay me, and when I came to endeavor to put on a lien, the lawyers 
informed me that I could not do so; but it happened in my case, that I 
had superintended the building—I had not only furnished the plans, but 
had superintended it—and the decisions of the courts of Pennsylvania, I 
believe, allow a man who superintends to put a lien on the building. If 
he has not superintended it he cannot put a lien upon it. And also, in my 
case I happened to have got some of the glass, and that was in the bill. I 
made.up my mind to see what I could do with it. I was put off and put 
off by the owner, and rather than let the thing come to a head he paid the 
thing finally, so it never came to a final decision. 

Mr. Illsley’s motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: What is the further pleasure of the meeting ? 

Mr. Illsley: Mr. Chairman, I offer this resolution : “Resa/ved, that the 
chair appoint a committee of three to prepare a suitable paper or memorial 
to congress, for investigation and report on the methods adopted by the 
French government for the development of architectural talent, and its 
employment of designing and superintending in government buildings.”’ 
This document will be printed as soon as possible, and a copy sent to each 
member of the association, with the request that he lay it before each 
member of his district. My intention is to attempt something of the kind 
when our Western Association meets in St. Louis in November. And 
also, if this association approves this motion, to see if we cannot get some- 
thing done by the American Institute. And the idea will be that a copy be 
sent to the members of each association, so that each one can explain it to 
the congressmen of his district, and, if possible, interest them in it. If 
each member will codperate and carry that out, I think that we may 
expect, when such a memorial comes up before congress, it will find con- 
gress ready to take it up, and we can hope to see it go through—and if it 
does it will be a great thing. 

Mr. Taylor: That speaks of government work; do you intend to 
include the action of the French government in general, or simply with 
reference to government work ? 

Mr. Illsley: As I understand it, the French government does that with 
reference to government work only, The objection might be raised in 
congress that it is no duty of congress to undertake to foster the advance- 
ment of architecture in general; but, as to government work, it is their 
duty. 

Mr. Lee: I move that we adopt Mr. IIlsley’s resolution. 

Mr. Fulkerson: I second the motion. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution as offered 
by Mr. Illsley. Are there any further remarks to be made ? 

Mr. Lee: I would offer one suggestion. I think it would be advisable, 
inasmuch as the government of Italy, at this time, is making extraordinary 
efforts to develop architectural talent, especially with reference to the build- 
ing of cities, and that includes government work. I would make an 
amendment, that it include the practice ot the Italian government, as well 
as of France, as it will be of great value to us here. While investigating 
one, they can as well investigate both. I would offer it as an amendment 
that the Italian system be included, as well as the French. 

Mr. Taylor: That is, not only France, but Italy is spoken of, and Bel- 
gium and Germany are doing a great deal. I think Belgium is making as 
rapid strides as any of them, and if we could interest our government to 
take hold of the matter, and investigate it thoroughly over there, and get 
the benefit of all those systems, it would be an excellent idea, But the 
question comes up, whether we might not defeat ourselves by attempting 
too much. 

Mr. Lee: I move you toamend by inserting the word “ Italian”’ after 
the word “French,” and change the word “ government” to “ govern- 
ments.” 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion made by Mr. 
Lee; all in favor of it please signify by the usual sign. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The resolution, as made by Mr. Illsley, and as amended, was adopted 
unanimously. 

The Chairman: There is one other matter that is of a great deal of in- 
terest to this association, and to every architect in the United States, that has 
been brought before us by the action that has been taken in congress, by 
the presentation in congress of what is called the “Stockslager bill.” It 
seems to me that if there is any one present that can give us any information 
in regard to that, we should like to have it; and possibly it might be well 
to appoint a committee to investigate that bill more thoroughly, to find out 
what is its present standing, possibly by writing to Mr. Stockslager himself; 
and to find out in what shape it is — whether it is still before congress, or 
whether it has fallen through by adjournment of congress, and, if so, what 
the prospect is of raising it next session in congress. 

Mr. Illsley: I offer a resolution that the chair appoint a committee to 
investigate that bill —to write to Mr. Stockslager, say, and learn its pros- 
pects, and if we can get good information on that point we will be glad to 
publish it in Te INLAND Axcuirecr for the benefit of other members. 


I think it is important. I do not know any one that knows the status of 
that bill. I make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Blake: I second that. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, that the chair 
appoint a committee of three to investigate the status of the Stockslager bill. 
I presume that means to use their influence in any way thev see proper to 
advance that bill, and the committee to report at the next meeting. 

Mr. Illsley: I would like, for the benefit of ‘Hr INLAND ARCHITECT 
and its readers, as early information as possible. 

Mr, lee: Mr. Chairman, while this motion is before the convention, 
wou.dn’t it be as well to instruct that committee somewhat further? 
Wouldn’t it be well to instruct the committee, after ascertaining as soon as 
possible the status of the bill at present, and its prospects, to get a copy of 
the bill as now before congress and revise it to the best of their judg 
ment, of course, leaving the work of how they vary it to themselves, 
but instruct them to revise the bill and make a report to this society 
of their revision of that bill, any points that may need revision, and, no 
doubt, there are plenty, as it has been discussed by a good many societies, 
and it is imperfect in its present condition. And by conference with Mr. 
Stockslager himself, his feelings can be had as to how he will take the re- 
visions, and perhaps it can be got before congress in a much more nearly 
perfect state. It is a departure that is new to you. ‘There is nothing that 
is an exact counterpart of it in the Old World that I am aware of, and it 
isa thing that will demand the best interest of every man in the state. | 
think the committee should be instructed to use their best efforts to revise 
the bill, and put it in the best shape it can possibly be put in by their re- 
spective abilities. I would offer that simply as a suggestion. 

Mr. Illsley: Does any one see how it will be practicable for that com- 
mittee to report to the architects of Iowa ? 

Mr. Hawley: Wouldn’t it be the speediest way to reach the architects of 
Iowa, and of the whole Northwest, to report what such committee may find 
out as to the present status of the case, through THE INLAND ARCHITECT, 
and to get, through THE INLAND ARCHITECT any suggessions from others 
of the profession as to any proposed amendments? I have seen in the 
American Architect, or perhaps in both, some allusions to this bill, criticis- 
ing it in some particulars : perhaps those points can be looked up—and there 
might be others—and, by means of THE INLAND ARCHITECT, the thing 
might be left in shape to give the first report of it through the next num 
ber, then, by the succeeding month there would begin to come in some 
suggestions, and, by the aid of THE INLAND ARCHITECT, the whole thing 
could be much more thoroughly worked up than it would be possible for 
any committee in this state to do it. I think that would be the proper way 
for the committee to work the matter. 

The Chairman: It seems to me that this committee might be instructed 
to investigate that, at their earliest convenience, and report it to the presi- 
dent, in order that he may carry it to the association, either through publi- 
cations or at the next meeting; or that he may be instructed to inform the 
members of this association as soon as practicable, through the medium of 
our official organ. Itseems to me that would be the proper thing to do. 

Mr. Blake: I move that an amendment be added, that this committee 
be instructed to report, as soon as possible, to THE INLAND ARCHITEC! 
the result of their investigations. 

Seconded by Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Illsley: A suggestion has occurred to me; I would suggest that 
after the immediate reports are made to THE INLAND ARCHITECT the 
committee be instructed to prepare a revision of the Stockslager bill, and 
let the chairman of this committee be instructed to report to the Western 
Association of Architects, at their next meeting, in St. Louis, which occurs 
before the meeting of congress; that society can then act upon that bill, 
and any revisions of it can there be determined upon, and come from the 
whole Northwest. ‘Therefore, I make a motion that the committee be re- 
quested to draft a revision of the Stocklager bill, and to report to the 
Western Association of Architects, at their next November meeting, in St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Hackney: I believe that covers the whole ground. ‘The original 
motion, as I understand it now, is to this effect: that the chair appoint a 
committee of three to ascertain the present status of the Stocklager bill, 
and after an investigation as to the present standing of the bill, to draft 
such amendments, or make such suggestions, as they think best to that 
bill; to report their investigations to THE INLAND ARCHITECT at their 
earliest convenience, and to make a further report with these suggestions 
as to changes that they would make in that bill, to the Western Associa- 
tion of Architects, at St. Louis. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Fulkerson: I will make a motion that the chairman of the asso- 
ciation be the chairman of that committee. 

Mr. Ellis: I second that motion. 

Mr. Hackney: I could have named a better man than the chairman of 
the convention for that. 

Mr. Fulkerson: The reason that I made that motion is this, that this 
report ought to go to the chairman of the association before it goes to 
THE INLAND ARCHITECT. It would go right through his hand to the 
paper, and everything would be satisfactory. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hyde: We do not get together very often, and do not know much 
about each other’s work, and I would suggest, that at the next meeting of 
our association, in January, the members be requested to bring some of 
their best work and cover up some of these naked walls, so that we may 
have something interesting to look at while not talking. We might show 
to one another, perhaps, something that would interest us, to a certain 
extent at least. I would make a suggestion that the members of the asso- 
ciation be invited to bring whatever display they see fit—either drawings, 
or photographs, or anything they think would be of interest to the mem- 
bers. At the same time, I will say, that perhaps it would he advisable to 
have a committee appointed to take care of those exhibits, to see that 
proper space is provided for them in whatever room the association may 
have, and to put them on the w alls or table, so they could be displayed to 
good advantage. 
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The Chairman: I would state that the by-laws provide that the Execu- 
tive Committee shall take charge of all property of the association, and if 
that was put in the hands of the association it would fall into their hands. 

Mr. Illsley: If all the members of this association, and all their 
friends, will set themselves at work now to make the finest drawings they 
can, or select the finest drawings they have, and will bring them down to 
St. Louis in November I think we can give you an audience of nearly five 
hundred thousand people, in as fine an art gallery as there is in this coun- 
try. I can not say positively, as the director of our best gallery is away 
now, in Europe, but I feel confident that when he returns, in November, 
we shall be able to get the gallery if not otherwise engaged. It contains 
a large collection of elegant paintings, elegant pieces of statuary, etc. I 
hope we can have a display there, and if all the architects in the North- 
west will codperate, we may expect the finest display that has ever been 
seen in this country. Please bear it in mind. 

The Chairman: I do not think that will interfere with our programme 
at all. 

Mr. Blake: That was simply a motion, as I understand it, that the 
members of the state association bring a display to our next January meet- 
ing. Now, the members of the association in the Northwest meet in St. 
Louis, do they not, in November? 

Mr. Plack: Yes sir, November 18 and 19. 

Mr. Blake: Well, the same plan might be followed out in the different 
associations. 

Mr. Plack: I think that by exhibiting the best we can until the 18th of 
November, we will likely see something down there that will enthuse us 
enough to make something better and more original. 

Mr. Lee: I move that the association return Mr. Illsley its thanks for 
his invitation to exhibit some drawings down there this fall. I think we 
ought to accept the invitation. It is a good one, and it is a point that we 
ought to improve. We do not often get the opportunity to show what we 
may be able to do, and get the criticism of people able to criticise such 
things. The ideas which we can obtain from the examination of the works 
of others that will be there will be of infinite value to us. And perhaps 
while it was not intended as meriting anything of the kind, still I think it 
is proper that we should accept this invitation, so generously offered, and 
let the gentlemen feel that we appreciate it, and will accept it and do the 
best we can. 

Mr. Blake: The motion of Mr. Hyde had reference only to the state 
association, and that part we disposed of as a separate motion. 


The Chairman: It was another motion made by Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Taylor: I second Mr. Lee’s motion. 

Mr. [llsley: I am not sure how this thing will turn out. It is possible 
that when the director of our museum comes back from Europe, he may 
say that he has another engagement. We may all be disappointe 1. 

Mr. Lee: It is not the absolute carrying out of this, but the good will 
it shows toward us that I make my motion to cover. 

The Chairmen: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion as made by Mr. 
Lee. All who are in favor of it please so signify by the usual sign. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: I would like to say one word in regard to the sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Hyde—to reiterate, to a certain extent, what I said at the 
beginning of this meeting, on this very point of exhibiting plans at our 
state meeting. We all want to be neighborly, and I think it would be a 
very good idea, if we have any projects on hand that we propose executing 
between now and that time, that we prepare those plans or general draw- 
ings, and the elevation, and possibly a sketch of the prospective—or 
something of that character, and submit them to our convention, and ask 
the criticism of the brother architects, that we may each get the benefit of 
other opinions on our work, and not only should we all get the benefit of 
it, but, the suggestions being of a practical nature, they will also benefit the 
client. Of course if there is any one who has not drawings of a jobon hand 
that he wishes to submit, and has other drawings that have already been 
executed, he might bring them. We do not want to make it obligatory at 
all, but it seems to me it would be well to bring a design of some building 
that we have in our mind to be erected, and to get the views of the differ- 
ent members of the association. 

Mr. Blake: Do you make a motion to that effect, Mr. Hyde ? 

Mr. Hyde: Yes, sir; I would make a motion to cover what the pres- 
ident suggests. 

Mr. Hawley: Wouldn't it be advisable to compare some particular line 
of work, or would it just be a heterogeneous collection? I think it would 
be the better plan to present some particular line of work. It was sug- 
gested that the criticism and comparison of the work would be beneficial ; 
it seems to me that if I bring a drawing of a commercial building, and 
right opposite it is a plan of another commercial building, by another 
member, I might see something there that would meet the wants I am 
studying on, while if it was a design of a school house or a residence, it 
would be so entirely foreign to the matters I had on hand, while it might 
give me an idea to lay away to use at some future time, it would not help 
me on this one. I think it would be a more direct help to each one to try 
and have, so far as possible, some one line presented ; not in any sense as 
a competition—there can be no competition in those things—but simply to 
compare with work of a similar nature. 

Mr. Ellis: My opinion on that point would be this, that the greater 
the variation of styles that we can show, the more pleasing the display 
would be. And it would be more beneficial to the association than to 
follow out any one particular line. If we go there to see one thing, two 
or three, or three or four, would be as good as four hundred, but if we can 
see a collection of various styles and various magnitudes, we can gather 
up more information, and it would give more satisfaction to the whole 
fraternity, than to follow out any one line. 

Mr. Blake: I think the suggestion offered by Mr. Hawley a good one. 
Now, you take any particular class of buildings —a court house, a school 
house, a church or a hotel—now you can work those up in as many differ- 
ent designs as are known to the profession. In that number of drawings 
for a court house, say a court house could be designed from all of them, 


that would make a perfect building, or nearly so. It would be very good. 
And we could compare the features, and pick out the defects and point out 
the merits of the court houses from the list of drawings; and then you 
might have a line of school buildings, for instance, a design from each 
member, of a school house, to be the best production that he could produce 
of a school house, and the different school houses might be compared, the 
merits and defects pointed out, and I think we could get a better benefit 
from it than to have a heterogeneous mass of drawings, perhaps one of a 
kind. 

Mr. Plack: ‘That would be all right if every one of us had plans for any 
kind of a building that might be called for. Suppose you call for plans 
for a court house, we would have to prepare plans for it. I have no plans 
for a court house, and I think it ought to be left to every man’s own discre- 
tion to put in what he pleases; to put his best effort on any work he has 
suggested. 

Mr. Lee: I would disagree with my friend Hawley on that point. 1 
think if we all concentrated on some particular line, for instance a com- 
mercial building—I take that because it was suggested— when we are 
thinking in that particular line, our minds are full of particular thoughts 
which we have employed or embodied in our designs. Now I do not 
think that there are any of us who would be willing to acknowledge, almost 
on the instant when the design is presented to us, that the architect has im- 
proved upon our own ideas, Whether that opinion may be changed later 
on or not, is another question, which I will not pretend to discuss, but he 
can, on the first sight of the problem before him, make suggestions on that 
particular design that is there before him, I think, to better advantage than 
he could had he prepared a drawing of a similar character. He would be 
less prejudiced by his own work. A miscellaneous collection, each indi- 
vidual to follow his own inclination, would, I think, be much more appro- 
priate, and would result in further: good, because our minds would be 
quicker and somewhat relieved from the monotony which would follow in 
examining over and over again the same kind of work. I would rather 
turn from the work which I had been on and pass an opinion on some other 
class of work, than I would on that particular kind, at that particular time. 
I would rather have a rest on that; it is a change. 

Mr. Illsley: This is a matter I have had in mind for a long time, but I 
have never reached the conclusion that this convention inclines to. It re- 
minds me of the two girls who made a compact to tell each other all their 
thoughts, and to own to each other all their faults. They carried out the 
compact, but they never spoke to each other afterward. Now, there would 
either be very little criticism, the criticism would not amount to much, or 
else there would be hard feelings. None of the older associations have 
ever carried through anything of the kind. I apprehend that that will be 
the practical difficulty. 

Mr. Lee: While the words of Mr. Illsley are perhaps true, to some 
extent, still I think it is worthy of trial. True enough, we may fail, but we 
undertake a good many things in which we fail. But if it is true, as Mr. 
Illsley states, and we should succeed—well, you can draw your own con- 
clusions. 

The Chairman: I would simply say this, Mr. Illsley, that I should 
hope—taking myself, making this a personal matter—that if I was to bring 
a drawing here, and it was a miserable, wretched thing, while my brethren 
might spare my feelings by not saying very much, what little they did say, 
I should want them to say the truth. You should tell the truth, but not 
always tell the whole truth; I might think they told too much. 

Mr. Illsley: If the author of the drawing would stay away, and the 
criticisms were passed on it, and it were understood that secrecy should be 
observed, and that the secret would never get out that this remark was 
made.and that remark was made, and the author should never know who 
said this or who said that, perhaps they would criticise freely and no harm 
would be done; but I doubt if that is practicable. 

Mr. Lee: I think the criticisms would be stripped of their most essen- 
tial value if we were not to know the authors of them. 

Mr. Taylor: I think when the programme is made out for the next 
meeting, as will shortly be done, they could make mention of that matter 
as they saw fit. It might be best, in our next meeting, only to send plans 
there as you have at Chicago. Each member can ask any friend whose 
opinion he would consider as being of value to him, to look over the plans 
with him and give suggestions. 

A recess was here taken. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by tlie chairman at 1.50 P. M. 

The Chairman: The question before the house is the motion made by 
Mr. Hyde, inviting the architects of the association to bring plans and 
specifications of buildings, either that they have built or that they propose 
building, to be placed on exhibition at the next meeting of the state asso- 
ciation, wherever it meets. Are there any further remarks to be made 
upon this subject ? 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hawley: I move that when the convention adjourns it do so to 
meet at Des Moines on the second Wednesday in January. 

The motion was carried unanimously. ; 

Mr. Hyde: I presume the matter has already beentalked over—it may 
have been brought up before I was here. I would just like to ask, how is 
our financial standing ? 

The Chairman: Our financial condition is good. 

Mr. Hawley: The money in treasury is ample to meet the bills 
already audited, and any others that may be incident to this meeting, or 
any other expenses that have been ordered by this meeting. 

The Chairman: I think we can meet all expenses to the next meeting. 
Our expenses are very light. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Lee has a paper that has not been read yet. 

The Chairman: I think that we will have time to hear from Mr. Lee, 
on the subject of building laws. 

Paper as read is published elsewhere in this issue. 

The Chairman: Are there any remarks that any one would like to 
make upon this subject ? 
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; Mr. Ward: In regard to the competition business I would say that I 
think we ought to do away with this altogether. No matter what the 
importance of the state buildings is, if there is a state architect he ought 
to manage it. Just because the legal questions of the state are large is ‘no 
reason why lawyers should compete over them. I differ with Mr. Lee on 
one point, and that is, as to party walls. I thought the party-wall law was 
one of the best things on the statute books. Party walls ought certainly to 
be of a limited thickness in cities, to admit of a wall three stories hich. 
Then if a man owns a vacant lot in a city, and the owner of an adjacent 
lot wishes to build, I cannot see that they should tax part of the cost of the 
wall on him before he has use for it. 

Mr. Ellis: My idea in relation to party walls is, that a party wall, in a 
town of five thousand inhabitants, under no circumstances should ever be 
built less than twelve inches thick, and that only to run up two stories; and 
if it is built in the center of the city, where there is a possibility of its being 
built more than two stories, then it should be increased. They should add 
four inches in thickness to each story as they go up over and above two 
stories, which would make the first story sixteen inches, and the second 
story and third story perhaps twelve inches; but if there is a possibility of 
going above that, then the first story should be twenty inches. Speaking 
about flues, I think that suggestion is a good one, simply for fire protection. 
I am of the opinion that there are many and many buildings, and solid 
blocks, burned up simply from that one thing, where flues are open from 
one story into the next above. If that flue ran up direct, and did not run 
into any other room, the fire might be extinguished before it would get 
into any other story. No flue should be in a party wall; no beam should 
be put in, no joists; let it be a strict party wall, that will be an absolute 
fire barrier to any fire whatever. You have a right to build under that wall 
sufficient to support your joists, but you do not interfere with me. If I 
want to build I have the same right. If you want to build five stories on 
the other side, you can—it has nothing to do with me. I contribute to the 
building of that party wall, if it is a party wall, at the time it was executed. 
He has to build a party wall afterwards, if he chooses. I think we should 
stand to the basis that we should have a party wall that shall be what its 
name implies. The matter of building the party wall, it seems to me, 
would be a little severe. I know this, that none of the cities in the East, 
have ever adopted any such thing, neither in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
New York or Boston. But some cities have adopted this, that in party 
walls, in the building of their flues, they may have all of their walls joining 
the property on either side around flues specified that this shall be eight 
inches thick. That seems to me to be sufficient to turn any fire, if the 
balance of the wall is sufficiently strong to secure the building adjoining ; 
or if it is built in such a manner that the adjoining building may burn 
down, and the owner adjoining it would be perfectly safe with an eight-inch 
wall around the flues; then not allowing the joists to extend into the wall 
more than four inches, with the top being cut off, so that if the building 
adjoining should burn out and fall down, it would not disturb the building 
at all—would not injure it at all. In New York, most of the architects 
there (or at least they did when I was there studying my profe-sion) make 
their party walls eight inches thick around flues. I have seen instances 
where four-inch flues would be burst cut, and the fire would get into those 
flues, and work into the adjoining building. 

Mr. Fulkerson: You are all aware, no doubt, of the practice at Chicago 
of ledging out the walls for joists. That is all right at Chicago; they have 
got the proper kind of brick there to do it; the brick is too inferior here to 
do anything of the kind, but they do it there, and then make the proper 
anchors, of course, to tie it together; in the matter of fire, I lived in Chi- 
cago six years, and I noticed several times there where they had heavy fires 
in the buildings, and in one case in particular, the adjoining building caught 
fire, and the shelving caught fire through a twenty-inch wall; the wall got 
perfectly red hot, almost, and the firemen had to go in there and extinguish 
the fire that caught through the heat of that wall. 

Mr. Lee: I have a case in point where a fire caught through a nine-inch 
wall, and then four inches of fire brick inside of that. Bricks will get hot. 
Now, Mr. President, there are a few points in the statutory law that I 
wish to refer to—perhaps you have not looked them up. I have noted a 
few things in the law which seem to be very unsatisfactory. (Section 2023, 
of the Iowa Statute, read.) Here is another one (2024), which is worse 
yet. (2024 read.) (Section 2025 read.) What justice in such a law as 
that ? and still worse to follow in the next one. (Section 2026 read.) 
Namely, he has got to pay the entire half, from the foundation of that wall 
up to the very top. It does not say one-half of the raised part, but one- 
half of the raising; that is, the entire wall —and half of the value 
of the ground occupied by the additional thickness of said wall, it 
any ground was so occupied. And some of the notes of the judges upon 
some of these statutes are very amusing to read, in several cases that have 
been taken into the court under them. We do not know which way justice 
is going to fall any more than we can tell which way the wall is going to 
fall. This law was borrowed from the code of Louisiana, and put into our 
statute books in a lump; it is not even digested. 

The Chairman: If there is nothing more on this subject, I would like 
to announce the committees set for the chair to appoint. The chair would 
announce, as the committee on memorializing congress: Messrs. Josselyn, 
Fulkerson and Sanborn. I have tried to get the men who were close to- 
gether, so that they can work together conveniently. And the committee 
on the Stockslager bill, in connection with the chair, will be Mr. Lee and 
Mr. Ball. It has been very gratifying to me, indeed, to find such a good 
representation here. We have a representation from every point in the 
state—that is, from the chief points in the state, except in the extreme 
Northwest, and I am sure if our brethren up in Sioux City had been noti- 
fied a little earlier, we should have had somebody from up there. It is 
gratifying to know that our association is growing. However small the 
beginning, if it shows a steadily increasing growth, it is better than to have 
a big meeting at first, and afterward a gradual dropping off. If each one 
here will use his influence, and if he meets a brother architect who is not 
a member of the association, ask him to come up to the Des Moines meet- 
ing next January; and all try to be there yourselves, and come to stay long 
enough to be very much better acquainted with each other. I am satisfied 


we can have a very profitable meeting. It will be worth more than all the 
money it costs. 

Mr. Ellis: I think if we follow out the line upon which we have 
started, and the groundwork which we have laid out, and build our 
structure upon it as we are building, it will be one of the grandest things 
to the interests and benefits of the architectural profession that could occur. 
By occasionally writing an article and publishing it in our best papers 
through the state, I think it will do much more good than if we were, 
perhaps, to have it published through our architectural papers, because 
the people in general do not get those. What we want is to publish them 
in well circulated papers, where the reading community will get hold of 
them, and educate the people up to a standard whereby they will know 
what architecture means. There are not half of the people through the 
country that can actually pronounce the name of architecture properly. 
We have got to show them the relations between the architect and the 
client. How are we going to get at them? ‘There is no other way 
under the sun to do it, excepting by our circulation of different documents 
and publishing through the papers. And by that means we will raise 
the standard of architecture, that architects will be respected, as they 
ought to be respected, and treated as other professions are treated. You 
take our lawyers, you take our physicians, and you take our professors of 
music and professors of colleges, and they are looked up to. Well, now, 
are they any more honorable, or any more scientific, or any more worthy 
of honor than architects? I do not really think that they are. I do not 
think that there is any more intelligence in other professions than there 
is in architecture. Architecture, in the old country, has been acknowl- 
edged for years, and for generations past, to be one of the highest pro- 
fessions in the world, and they are looked up to as men of standing and 
men of honor. In the first place we have got to show to the people that 
we are honorable men, and that we do our business in an honorable way, 
and in a strict business manner; when we do that I think architecture in 
this country will be at a standing that will do away, largely, with the 
mede of competitions of the present time. I think, really, that we have 
got to educate the people to a degree before we can do away with the 
present system of competitions. It is really more owing to the ignorance 
of the people than to their motives. They do not know the benefits they 
would derive from going to a first-class architeet of reputation, and saying 
to him, “I want to build a building, and I want to build it with a certain 
amount of money.”” Now, then, they know that architect has a reputa- 
tion; they.know he is qualified for his business; they know he is a 
strictly honorable man, and does his business in the best way. Now, 
wouldn’t that architect set his mind to work and study up the plans that 
he was employed to make with much more satisfaction, and give his 
employer much better services than he would if he was called upon to 
prepare designs in competition with others? And the people, or the state, 
or a government, would get far better buildings than they do now. | 
really hope that every architect that is here will use his best influence and 
best judgment, and best thought, to try and study up any point that he can 
possibly think of that would be of interest to the association, when we 
meet together next winter, that by that time we may be fully prepared to 
lay something before the legislature that will encourage them and show 
them that the architects are not only working for themselves, but are 
working for the interests of the whole state, and for the people. We 
cannot go there and show them something that looks upon the face of it 
as though we were working for ourselves, and to further our own interests ; 
we must show them that we are working for the interests, and for the 
general good, of the whole people. I think when we do that, and place 
the matter before them in a proper light, that they will take hold of the 
matter very readily, and push the thing through. I have already talked 
with our representative in our place. He is a very able lawyer and 
an able man, and he says to me: “ You architects are the very men 
to prepare such a law, and you are the men to submit such matters 
to the legislature. It should be,” he says, “it should be a man 
thoroughly versed in architecture to present it to the legislature.” He 
says, ‘* No lawyer can go before the legislature and represent those 
things as they should be represented. We do not know anything of it.” 
Therefore, he thinks it best to have the matter represented to the legisla 
ture by a thorough architect. A man that is a good orator, and a man 
that can place the matter before them in a scientific manner, and to show 
them all of the real points of interest, and the want of certain laws to 
govern all building contracts, and all building laws. I thank you, gen- 
tlemen, for your time. 

Mr. Josselyn: I have a very few words I would like to say in regard 
to this question of the education of the public, as suggested by Mr. Ellis. 
There is one thing that I hardly agree with him on. It seems to me that a 
great deal of good work might be done through our official organ, and 
even if the articles are not original, there are often things in technical 
journals that could be copied in the local papers, and do a great deal of 
good work. I saw an articlein Harfer’s Bazar, on the buildings of New 
York, and afterward it was published in the Des Moines A/az/. The editor 
saw that it was of general interest to the public, and he published it there. 
The articles that should be published should be of interest to the profession 
and to the public. I think each one might do something in that way. 

Mr. Ellis: I would not have our brother think that I do not think it 
would do good to have these articles published in our architectural papers 
at all; I think otherwise. I think they do a great deal of good. 

Mr. Josselyn: Perhaps Mr. Ellis misunderstood me. I agree with him 
in most of what he said. 

Mr. Blake: I would like to hear from Mr. Ball. He was unfortunate 
in getting here late, and had no opportunity to take part in the first part of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Ball: I do not know as I have anything to say in particular, except 
that I am glad to meet with you. I was at our first meeting, and it was 
not as numerously attended as we had hoped it would be, but still we had 
a pleasant time. I think it is on good grounds and very promising, and I 
am very glad that I am here, for this short time even. I hope that I shall 
continue to meet with you and enjoy a portion of the benefits. 

On motion by Mr. Hawley, seconded by Mr. Josselyn, a vote of thanks 
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was tendered to Mr. C. E, Ilsley for the kindly interest shown in attending, 
and the able counsel and assistance given, which have contributed in a 
marked degree to the success of the meeting. 

Mr. Blake: If there is no further business I move to adjourn. 

Mr. Fulkerson: I second that motion. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion that we adjourn ; 
all in favor of that motion signify by saying “ Aye.” 

‘The motion was carried unanimously, 


Association Notes. 
MEETINGS. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—Annual convention will be 
October 21, 1885. 


AMERICAN 
held in Nashville, Tenn., 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.—Convention will be held 
November 18, 1885, at St. Louis, Mo. Regular meeting of directors at 
Chicago, April 17, at 4 P.M.; August 7, at 4 P.M., and at the Southern 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., November 16 and 17, at 2 P.M. 

ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets the first Saturday 
of every month, at 15 East Washington street, Chicago. 

MISSOURI STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Kansas City 
on the second Tuesday in January, 1886. 

KANSAS CITY SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS meets Saturday afternoons of 
each week. Annual meeting second Saturday in April, 1886. 

‘The ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA meets second Wednesday 
of January, 1886. 

The ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA meets first Tuesday 
of the month, at Minneapolis. 

The ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB, of Chicago, meets every alternate 
Monday ; temporary quarters, Builders & ‘Traders’ Exchange. 

The WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS meets the first and third Tues- 
day of each month at 4 o’clock p.M., at 15 East Washington street, Chi- 
cago. 

The MAsTER PLUMBERS’ SoclEty, of Chicago, meets first and third 
Wednesdays of the month, 7.30 P.M., at 15 East Washington street. 

THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 

The meetings of this club are becoming more and more interesting, and 
it is to be hoped that the draughtsmen who have heretofore stayed away 
with the fear that the club would not be a success, will now lose no time 
in making application for membership. There are many benefits to be 
derived, and a hearty welcome will be extended to those who have not yet 
become interested. 

At the meeting of August 17 the president reported that the Chicago 
Anderson Pressed Brick Company proposed to offer another proposition for 
a competition if the one now in hand isa success. It was urged that the 
club take hold of this with a will, and that in order to get more of the 
members interested it was postponed for one month from the date of this 
meeting. ‘The competition offered by a St. Louis firm and forwarded by 
Mr. Illsley, president W. A. A., was placed before the club, and a vote of 
thanks was tendered Mr. Illsley for the interest manifested in obtaining 
the offer. The competition was accepted by the executive committee as 
printed in the August number of THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER. 
It was ordered that the proposition be also printed on slips and mailed to 
each member of the club. Reference was made by the president to the 
report of the I. A. A. regarding the reference iron founders, stained glass 
manufacturers and others had made as to the employment of impracti- 
cal draughtsmen. The president also made some very pointed remarks 
about the draughtsman and his work. Speaking of the proneness of 
draughtsmen generally to regard their work as ‘‘simply a day’s work, 
and the sooner done the better;’’ not looking upon their work with any 
degree of professional pride. It was reported that the president of the 
Builders and ‘Traders’ Exchange had tendered the club the use of their 
library, which consists of some one thousand books. ‘The balance of the 
evening was given to general discussion. 

The meeting of the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, held August 
31, was made very interesting by the reading of a well selected article 
upon the professional standing of draughtsmen. The article was well 
received, and a very interesting discussion of it followed. 

The importance of at once laying out lines of studies for the coming 
winter was spoken of, and it was suggested that the club form a sketching 
class and engage an instructor. This matter was referred to the Executive 
Committee with power to act. For the next meeting, September 14, it was 
decided that each member would be furnished with sketching blocks, and 
the evening will be devoted to free-hand sketching. 

REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, W. A. A. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Western Association of 
Architects held August 2oth, the following members were present: D. H. 
Burnham, chairman; Sidney Smith, L. H. Sullivan; and H. L. Gay, sec- 
retary. Communications were read from C. E. Illsley, president, W. A. 
A., in reference to the coming convention to be held in St. Louis. Com- 
munications were also received from individual members of the Committee 
on Competitions, as well as from those on State Statutory Laws, to the 
effect in each case that some progress had been made. 

It was decided by the Board of Directors to refer to the St. Louis 
Association the work of formulating a programme of exercises, and pre- 
sent the same to the board at the October meeting. The St. Louis Associa- 
tion are also requested by the board to make arrangements for the cost of 
transportation in various directions from the city to some given point, as 
Cincinnati to the east, and Denver to the west, that may be objective 
points from which excursion rates may be obtained. The St. Louis Asso- 
ciation is further desired to report on the suggestion to charter a steamboat 
to start from some convenient point up the Mississippi, and proceed to St. 
Louis by water. The boat could be used by architects from the north, 
west and east. <A book of information is suggested for visitors at St. 
Louis. 

A resolution was presented before the board to the effect that the Com- 
mittee on State Statutes should meet at an early date and prepare a report 





and suggestion, and are also requested to report progress to the Board of 
Directors at October meeting. The board directs secretary to call on 
treasurer for report at convention. The St. Louis Association are requested 
to inform the Board of Directors at October meeting the probable expenses 
which will devolve upon the Western Association. 

Every member of the association is requested to read an essay, and to 
notify the board at October meeting of willingness to do so, and state sub- 
ject. Such papers are not to exceed ten minutes’ reading, and each member 
is to inform the secretary at once if intending to be present at the conven- 
tion. It is intended to make this convention a memorable one, and every 
effort should be made by members to be present, and lend their aid, by 
their presence and their work to the end that the architectural profession 
may take a higher public position, and one which is legalized in every 
State. 

The following resolution was directed by the Board of Directors to be 
promulgated : 

As the work of the Board of Directors will be entirely absorbed by onerous duties 
later in the season, architects who wish to become members of the Western Association, 
are respectfully asked to send in their applications on or before October roth, in order to 
allew time for the board to properly investigate and prepare report in each case. After 
that date it will be impossible to take up new applications. 

INVITATIONS TO THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION, 

The Directors of the Western Association of Architects have issued 
circulars of invitation to the St. Louis convention next November and have 
sent them to nine hundred architects, all iocated west of the Alleghenies. 
Each contains a blank for reply to the following questions : 

Will you be present at the convention November 18th ? 

Will you come alone, or would you like accommodations for other gentlemen or 
ladies ? 

Would you prefer to board at a hotel or simply room there and take your meals at a 
restaurant ? 

How many days do you contemplate spending in St. Louis ? 

I will read an essay. Subject 

Name 

Address 

There is alse inclosed a list of twenty-five subjects on which essays are 
invited, without, however, excluding other subjects if preferred. 

It is important that the first two of these questions be answered at once. 
The St. Louis architects have appointed a committee on transportation to 
secure reduced rates to and from the convention. ‘Their negotiations may 
require considerable time, since the various railway managers will have to 
consult each other, and as the committee can make no progress whatever 
till they know how many visitors, ladies and gentlemen, will attend, they 
send a special request that every architect who intends coming will answer 
immediately. The other questions may be taken up later. Of course such 
replies will not be considered binding should unforseen circumstances 
prevent a party from coming; but it is hoped that every architect will not 
only answer in the affirmative, but will make it a special point to attend 
even if some obstacles should oppose. ‘The convention is bound to be a 
great event, and no one can afford to miss it. Send your reply today if 
you have not done it before. 

The following is the list of subjects on which essays are invited as 
above. A reply should be sent to the secretary, Mr. Henry Lord Gay, 15 
E. Washington street, Chicago, on or before October 1oth, the members to 
state subject (if invitation should be accepted). Such papers are not to 
exceed a ten minutes’ reading : 

1. Competitions. 

. Architectural Journals. 
Building Ordinances. 
Duties and Responsibilities Involved in Superintendence. 
Modern Architectural Styles and Tendencies. 

». Queen Anne Architecture—what is it and what is it not? 

7. Yhe Time Penalty in Contracts; object, nature, consequences, 
substitutes, 

8. The Relations of Architect and Client; 
desirable. 

g. Relations of Architect and Contractor. 

10. Relation of Architect and Journeyman. 

11, Education of Architects as it is and should be; 
technically. 

12. Education of Outside Public Architecturally, how to bring it about, etc., etc. ; 
Architectural Professorships in Colleges, 

13. Needed Legislation to Protect Architects from Roguish Clients, 
Public from Incapable Architects. 

14. Contract System of Letting Work ; origin, causes, evils, cures. 

15. Letting Work in Lump or Separate Contracts. 

16, Lien Laws; evils, merits, how improved or abolished. 

17. French System of Government, aid to Architectural Pupils. 

18, Architecture and Engineering, Compared and Contrasted. 

1g. Architecture and Fine Arts, Compared and Contrasted. 

20, Architecture ang Sanitary Science, Compared and Contrasted. 

21. Intervention of Specialists, as S¢ initary Engineers, Steam Engineers, Flectric 
Engineers, Decorators, ¢tc., in an Architect’s province. 

22. Recent Improvements in Heating, Lighting, Ventilation. 

23. Cheap Fireproofing. 

24. Building Materials, Novelties, New uses, Decay, Preservatives. 

25. High Buildings, pro and con. 














Uden 


remedies, 


past, present, prospective, actual and 


mentally, artistically, legally, 


and ta Protect 


It is the request of the board that each member notify the secretary at 
once of their intention to be present at the convention or not. It is 
intended to make the convention a memorable one, and every effort should 
be made by members to be present, and lend their aid by their presence 
and their work to the end that the architectural profession may take a 
higher public position, and one which will be legalized in every state. 

The following was ordered by the Board of Directors W. A. A. to be 
forwarded to every member of the association, and architects in general : 

As the work of the board will be absorbed by onerous duties later in the season, 
architects who desire to become members of the Western Association, are respectfully 
asked to send in their applications on or before October roth, in order to allow time for 


the board to properly investigate and prepare a report in e: ich case. After that date it 
will be impossible to take up new applications. 





Tue Pike’s Peak Railroad, which will be completed this year, is a 
triumph of civil engineering. It will take rank among the remarkable 
railroads of the world. It will reach a point 2,000 feet higher than the 
celebrated Lima and Oroya road in Peru. Cars are now running upon it 
to the height of 12,000 feet above the sea. It will only be thirty miles 
long, and no piece of track will be straight for over three hundred feet. 
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Our Illustrations. 


Zion Temple, Chicago, Adler & Sullivan, architects. This building is 
located on Ogden avenue, facing Union Park, and is 65 by 120 feet. It is 
of stone, pressed brick and terra-cotta, and will cost $45,000. 


Ladies’ Library Association building, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Irving K. 
Pond, architect, Chicago. It has stone basement, brick walls and shingled 
tower and roof. ‘The basement is planned for toilet room, store room, etc. 
The central room is 26 by 40 feet, with timbered ceiling ; reception-room 
and vestibule under the gallery, and a large, brick fireplace at the farther 
end. The room is arranged to be used for general social pnrposes as 
desired. 


Accepted design for crematory at Cincinnati, Ohio, Plympton & Trow- 
bridge, architects. It will be located in the center of a two and one-fourth 
acre tract. The architecture somewhat resembles that of a modern Italian 
villa. The Balustrade is of Italian marble, and is the same costly work of 
art that once adorned the Boyle mansion. The building will be about 55 
feet wide, 65 feet long, and will have two floors. The basement will con- 
tain the incinerating apparatus. The ground floor will contain the audito- 
rium, reception-rooms, etc. The work of laying off the grounds has been 
commenced under the supervision of Landscape Gardener Haerlein. Es- 
timated cost of the building, $15,000. 


Competitive design for the Cincinnati chamber of commerce, Burnham 
& Root, architects, Chicago. It will be recalled that there were six archi- 
tects invited to present competitive drawings for this building. Hannaford, 
Nash & McLaughlin, in Cincinnati; Post, Richardson, and Burnham & 
Root, outside. ‘lhe design presented by Burnham & Root was based upon 
an internal arrangement in which the great hall occupied the south part of 
the second story, leaving the offices pertaining to it across the north end. 
The ground floor is given up to stores, and at the south end, where the fall 
of the ground gives greater external height, there is an intermediate story 
of offices. Two stories of offices are above the hall. Externally, the open 
balcony is on line with the trading hall floor, and the low windows, which 
are filled with slightly projecting bays, open into the wainscoting which 
surrounds the room. ‘The amount of money to be expended was such that 
choice was necessary between a building of greater decorative character 
and one promising a larger pecuniary return. This design follows the first 
type. It is intended to be of the type so frequently identified throughout 
the fifteenth century with the halls of trade, town assemblies, guilds, etc., a 
type at once graceful, rich and monumental. The building was designed 
to be constructed of light brownstone, with a roof of curved Spanish tiles. 


New Publications. 

Any book noticed in these columns will be sent post paid on receipt of price by the 
Inland Publishing Co., 19 Tribune Building, Chicago. 

THE PRAcTICAL EsTIMATOR.—This handy little volume is the joint 
production of Messrs. J. O. Sibley, architect and builder, and A. O. Kitt- 
redge, the accomplished editor of Carpentry and Building and associate 
editor of the Afetal Worker. The object of the book is to relieve the 
operation of estimating on buildings from many of the uncertainties and 
irregularities which now characterize it by introducing systematic and 
orderly methods. ‘To this end a series of ‘Handy Estimate Blanks” has 
been prepared by the aid of which all bids are to be made up, and this book 
is added as a companion or key to explain how to use them. The blanks 
are useful in suggesting matters which some builders would not think of 
till taught by severe experience and perhaps loss, and which many others 
but for such reminder would often forget till after their bids were made, 
signed and delivered. The blanks have a space for recording each pro- 
posal and columns for the bids of all competitors, also for entering the 
actual cost of the work after completion. One of the most serviceable and 
ingenious features is the blank fur lumber with its table of board measure 
and duplicate forms for ordering timber. ‘The builders who use these blanks 
have the great advantage of being able at once to refer to all the original 
data of any work done in past years. The rest of the book contains a 
classified list under various titles and sub-titles of the minute details of 
every part of ahouse. Then follow various tables of weights and measures 
and other matter usually found in builders’ hand books. The “ Tickler” 
aims to render the same service to builders which the itemized lists of 
subjects, at the close of each section of the “* New Departure Specification ” 
affords to architects. We heartily commend the book to our friends, the 
building contractors, as a most uszful and practical little manual. David 
Williams, publisher, New York. 


The Memorial Arch at Hartford. 
Tare is nearing completion at Hartford, Conn., a memorial arch, 





reared in memory of her fallen soldiers and sailors that is a good 

example of this form of memorial, built at moderate cost. It stands at 
an entrance to the city’s beautiful park, which stretches away to the hill 
where towers the pure white marble state house, one of the best creations 
of architect Upjohn. The arch is of brownstone, rough hewn, and is of 
imposing proportions. It is to have a frieze of terra-cotta presenting in 
full relief scenes of war by land and by sea. ‘This is said to be the largest 
frieze of terra-cotta in America, and measures 180 feet in length and seven 
feet vertically. It is to be placed at a height of fifty feet from the ground, 
the figures being modeled to show clear cut and strong at that elevation. 
The cost of the arch will not exceed $60,000, the sum appropriated. 


THE buildings, machinery and other property of the World’s Industrial 
and Cotton Centennial Exposition has been purchased by a company with 
$500,000 capital, who propose to carry the undertaking to a successful 
termination. The executive officers are S. B. McConnico, president; R. S. 
Howard, first vice-president; S. H. Buck, director-general; John W. 
Glenn, chief of installation, and S. H. Gilman, consulting engineer. Mr. 
McConnico is the southern manager of the Illinois Central Railroad Co’s 
vast terminal interests. 


The Chicago Exposition. 


HE thirteenth consecutive annual exposition of this organization 

opened Wednesday, September 2, and will close Saturday, October 

17, 1885. ‘Twelve years of uniform and unexampled success have 

placed the annual industrial and art exhibitions in this, the metropolis of 
the West, beyond rivalry on the American continent. 

The annual expositions are intended for the substantial education of 
those who study them in all that relates to mechanic and fine arts, to 
natural history and to all other departments of human activity which may 
properly find a place in such exhibitions. The success of the management 
is proven by the continued patronage which seems to be even greater each 
year. The art committee is proud of this year’s exhibit and this pride is 
probably entirely warranted, because the collection of paintings brought 
together for the occasion does not only surpass in quality the average of 
last year’s most important art exhibitions, but it also consists largely of the 
works of American artists residing abroad, and fairly represents the 
achievements of American-born painters. 

Among the many exhibits of especial interest to the architect is that of 
Messrs. L. M. Melander & Bros., 208 E. Ohio street. This consists of a 
very fine collection of Venetian wood carvings applied to house decora- 
tions in the shape of art furniture, being exact reproductions of celebrated 
antiques of the Renaissance age. Noticeable in the collection is a mantel 
after Sansovino, representing two figures nearly life-size, upholding the 
mantel shelf. A very fine cabinet after Nitorio, is a perfect gem in wood 
carving, and shows the proficiency the Venetians have acquired in this art. 
A very fine piece of old Gobelin tape-try which is over 300 years old, is 
displayed in the background of the exhibit. ‘The firm receive shipments 
direct from Venice every four months, importing with their furniture 
invoices of the Murano Co’s celebrated glassware. A visit to their 
display at the entrance to the art gallery is a treat to the lover of the 
beautiful. 

Asmooth-running and rapid steam elevator manufuctured by the Crane 
Bros. Manufacturing Co. conveys the visitor to the dome and roof of the 
building, where a splendid view of the city and harbor can be obtained. 

The exhibit of Messrs. C. J. L. Meyers & Sons Co. is very taste- 
fully arranged, and in the display of mantels are shown some very hand- 
some designs executed in various woods, such as rosewood, oak, mahogany, 
cocobola and cherry, inlaid with American, French and English tiles. 

The stained-glass interest is well represented, some manufacturers 
making quite a novel display. The W. H. Wells & Bro. Co. have 
erected a building containing five specimens of their artistic work. Their 
display of church and cathedral glass is very attractive. 

The Decorative Glass Manufacturing Co. have on exhibition some good 
specimens of their work. In the museum annex two large windows are 
ornamented by the patent glacier window decoration, a perfect substitute 
for stained glass, manufactured by McCaw, Stevenson & Orr. 

As in past seasons, the display of ground glass manufactured by the 
Brown Bros. Sand Blast Co., is one of the attractions of the exhibition, 
every variety of ground glass, for offices, stores, etc., of the highest order, 
being shown. 

An interesting exhibition is the Combination Builders’ Material show. 
The idea is original and has been successfully carried out. A section of a 
building as been erected, the outside walls of which are composed of 
alternate layers of Euclid blue stone and Luverne red stone, and sur- 
mounted by a kalameined cornice and top piece, the roof being of slate. 
In the front pair is a handsome kalameined iron arch, surmounted by two 
pinnacles of the same material, the entire work resting on two pillars of 
pressed brick furnished by the Tiffany Pressed Brick Co. Two side wings 
are plastered, showing to advantage the work of the American Soapstone 
Finish Co., Chas. H. Knapp, agent, Chicago. There are also displays of 
slate, granite, marble, etc. J. Henry Outhwaite, the agent of the Maxwell 
Euclid Stone Co., and J. A. Mathias, the agent of the Republic Iron 
Works (Limited), of Pittsburgh, Pa., are entitled to great credit in connec- 
tion with the exhibit. At this exhibit is a fine display of Mosaic pave- 
ment, manufactured by the artists Carretti & Hogan. 

To the admirer of fine art pottery the display of the Pauline Art 
Pottery of Chicago is most inviting. ‘The beautiful cinder glaze ware is 
very fine, and attract a great deal of attention. 

The handsome marble arch, which attracted so much attention in the 
New Orleans exposition, has been erected in the building by the Producers’ 
Marble Co., of Rutland, Vt. ‘The arch shows the various ways in which 
the celebrated marble can be utilized. A fine setof photographs illustrates 
the works of the company. 

The display of stoves, ranges and heating furnaces is very large and 
attractive, comprising all the new improvements. Prominent among the 
exhibitors are Richardson & Boynton Co., Fuller & Warren Co. and 
Rathbone, Sand & Co. 

Messrs. A. H. Andrews & Co. exhibit some very fine office furniture, 
and a number of handsomely finished specimens of the popular Andrews’ 
parlor folding beds. 

Spiegel & Co. have a very fine display of furniture, the exhibit com- 
prising two rooms, the interior decorations of which was executed by W. 
Phillipson, and attract a large throng of visitors. 

Some very handsome designs are shown in wood carpet, wainscoting, 
etc., by the firm of E. B. Moore & Co., the appearance of the wood being 
highly enhanced by the use of Butcher's Boston polish. 

An exhibit that will be of interest to our readers is that of H. C. 
Lowrey’s flushing syphon, as a house trap. It is claimed for it that this 
simple device secures all the advantages heretofore unsuccessfully sought 
for in anti-sewer gas contrivances, including frequent fresh air. 

The Bain Electric Manufacturing Co. have about 200 of their tights in 
the building. One of the special features of the light is the great economy 
of power to produce a given amount of light. 


Messrs. Gibbs & Brown, successors to E. A. Snell & Co., 160 La Salle 
street, have just laid in a fine assortment of mathematical instruments from 
the well known house of James W, Queen & Co. of Philadelphia. 
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The Indiana Hospitals for Insane. 


IRCUMSTANCES have made it profitable for the architects as well at 
the contractors of the country to know something about a recent con- 
troversy between the architect of the hospitals for the insane of Indiana, 

and the contractor upon the eastern hospital, located 2t Richmond, the subject 
being a disputed claim for extras, and without comment, as the statement 
of facts show how earnestly the architect has endeavored to protect the in- 
terests of his client, and still giving to the contractor the full benefit of a 
hearing, allowing all just claims. 

The facts are given as nearly as they could be procured by careful in- 
vestigation, ‘The claims for extras were ten in number, and the following 
table will show what these claims were, and how they have been handled 
in the investigation, which was made by the state board of commissioners. 
The investigation occupied an all-day se-sion, and each item was carefully 
investigated. ‘The architect of the hospitals, of which there are three under 
construction, at Evansville, Logansport, and Richmond, is E. H. Ketcham, 


of Indianapolis. 
Allowance 

















Claim of made 

Contractor. by Board. 

1. To extra excavation and cartage.........cecsseoes $1,207 50 Foard 76 

on , Inder 
2. ‘To extra superior quality of bush hamer work ..... 891 70 Advisement. 
3. ‘To extra superior quality of foundation work ...... 2,994 25 Disallowed. 
4. ‘Toextra cutting of window sills...............000. 378 00 Disaliowed. 
5. ‘To extra resetting pipe and timbers...... one 28 00 21 Oo 
6. Toextra concrete...s......0. Joeaneayseebas ; 144 40 144 40 
i, ORO GRUNT WRT pols sbcswenecs 4c oieess oes nons 35 16 Disallowed. 
8. ‘To extra change of footings.......... os 7 40 Disallowed. 
9. ‘To extra opening stone wall.......... i eceri ante seks 5 00 Disallowed. 
10, ‘To extra stone wall in main group ...... 2.2.26 ons 585 vo 394 33 
oth ccbeeeensonnncnns osine seme dO Bt $586 49 
Amount of work ordered by superintendent and indorsed 

by architect ..... deb ae peaess oe nisbsee>aeo0n eonses $165 40 
Total amount adjudicated ......... $421 09 


The facts concerning the above charges are as follows: 


‘The contractor filed his bill for extras with the board of commissioners 
in March. It was then referred to the architect and superintendent of con- 
struction, who reported the allowance of $158.40 as set forth in items No. 
sand 6. The remainder was disallowed by the architect and superin- 
tendent, he claiming that the work executed was in accordance with the 
specifications. 

The work mentioned in items 1 and 1o was executed, but was so done 
in not adhering to the plans. It was shown, however, that the error oc- 
curred on the part of the superintendent, in fixing certain stakes in cellars 
of two buildings, the board thereby deeming it proper to make said allow- 
ance, amounting to $421.31. 

‘The contractor's claim, in item 1, was that the grade stake was lowered 
by the architect on the main group one foot and six inches, thereby requir- 
ing the contractor to do many thousand yards of extra excavation, amount- 
ing to the above amount. At the suggestion of the architect and superin- 
tendent of construction the drawings and specifications, together with the 
topographical map was placed in the hands of a disinterested engineer, who 
made report of four hundred and seventeen yards, at twenty-eight cents — 
$116.76. 

Item No. 2 was held under advisement, on account of the lateness of 
the hour, and to enable the commissioners to depart for their homes. As 
several meetings of the board have since been held, and no action taken, it 
is thought this claim will be disallowed. 

Item No. 3. Contractor claimed good work and stone had been 
rejected and he was compelled by architect and superintendent to execute 
the work better than was called for by specifications. 

Item No. 4. Contractor claimed that as the drawings showed no ver- 
tical lines on scale drawings showing the sill in length, he had the right to 
make the sill of basement windows in length equal to the frame windows. 
The architect and superintendent claimed that the sills should be so made 
that at least four inches should extend in the wall on each side, and that 
the ten inch sill should be cut down in the center five inches to correspond 
to the elevations. ‘The form of construction desired by the contractor was 
claimed by architect and superintendent to be contrary to good con- 
struction, 

In Item No. 5, the contractor claimed an error on behalf of the super- 
intendent ; a change was ordered by the architect and allowance was rec- 
ommended to the extent of $14. 

Item No. 6. Was ordered by superintendent of constructions and 
indorsed by architect on account of quicksand or poor soil. Items No.’s 
7 and g were immaterial. 

Item No. 8. The contracter claimed that the drawings of foundation 
plan an | first floor plan showed a discrepancy in the position of the walls, 
also an error in figures. ‘The architect showed the drawings and figures 
to be correct. Item No. 10 is connected with item No. 1. 

The contractor was represented before the board by attorneys Hon. F. 
J. Mattler, of Indianapolis, and Col. Miller, of Winchester. The architect 
assumed the duties of attorney in his own behalf. 


THE largest majority of health or pleasure-seeking tourists who have 
not the requisite wealth and time to visit the mountain resorts of Colorado 
or the various water resorts of Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, long 
for a resort that will combine the benefits of easy access, pure air and 
enough natural attraction to entertain and invigorate the spirit. Oregon, 
Ogle county, Illinois, possesses the combination in the greatest degree. 
It ison the Burlington route, but 99 miles from Chicago, and is reached 
from that point twice per day in less than four hours. It has good and 
ample hostelries; a number of springs gushing forth pure and health- 
giving water; the beautiful Rock river and towering hills and massive 
rocks. Detailed information will be furnished upon application to Perceval 
Lowell, General Passenger agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, or M. L. 
Ettinger, General Ticket agent, C. & I. R. R., Rochelle, III. 


Correspondence. 
New York, September 14, 1885. 
Editors Inland Architect and Builder : 

I inclose herewith a copy of the letter sent to the Grant Monument 
Committee, thinking you may like to publish it in THE INLAND ARCHI- 
rect. I sent the suggestions to forty-seven architects, twenty-eight of 
whom you will see signed them; three refused, and ove was afraid. I 
Yours very truly, 

F. C. WITHERS. 


To the Chairman of the Committee for the erection of a Monument to Gen. Grant: 

Sir,—lIt being manifest that the design for the monument to the late illustrious Gen. 
U.S. Grant should represent the best architectural talent the country can produce, we, 
the undersigned architects, do respecifully suggest : 

1. That there should be a competition for the same. 

2. That the American Institute of Architects be invited by the chairman of the 
committee to send to him the names of ten members of the profession in this country, 
whom he considers best qualified to make an appropriate design for the monument. 

3. That the ten architects so selected be invited to enter into a competition for the 
monument, with the understanding that the programme for the competition shall be pre- 
pared by a committee of not less than three of their number, and that each of the ten be 
paid a certain sum of money, ee $1,000. ; ; 7 

4. That the competition shall be open to every architect desirous of sending in a 
study. 

5. That the order of merit of the whole number of designs submitted be voted on 
by each member of a committee of twenty, composed of ten to be nominated by the 
monument committee, and of the ten selecte:! architects, ard that the design receiving 
the largest number of votes shall be accounted first, and its author employed to carry 
out the work. 

6. That prizes of the value of, say $1,000 and $500, be awarded to the best designs 
prepared by architects not specially invited to compete. 

(Signed) 
W W. Bovington, Chicago, Til. 
Burnham & Root, Chicago, III. 
T. P. Chandler, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles M. Burns, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles W. Clinton, New York. 
Arthur H. Dodd, Boston, Mass. 
James M. Farnsworth, New York. 
H. Edwards Ficken, New York. 
Robert W. Gibson, Albanv, N. Y. 
H. J. Hardenbergh, New York. 
George E. Harney, New York. 
W. L. B. Jenney, Chicago, Ul. 
Francis H. Kimball, New York. 
George Keller, Hartford, Conn. 


New York, September 10, 1885. 


hope something may come of it. 


Peabody & Stearns. Boston, Mass. 
Carl Pfeiffer, New York. 

Wm. M. Poindexter, Washington, D.C. 
William A. Potter, New York. 

R. H. Robertson, New York. 
Rossiter & Wright, New York. 

Stone & Carpenter, Providence, R. I. 
W. Wheeler Smith, New York. 

R. M. Upjohn, New York. 

Van Brunt & Howe, Boston, Mass. 
Vaux & Radford, New York. 

James E. Ware, New York. 

Weston & ‘Tuckerman, New York. 
Frederick C. Withers, New York. 


The above comes to us as we go to press, which precludes other com- 
ment than that the proposition should be given not only the closest con- 
sideration, but that it should be accepted and receive the most thorough 
coperation of the monument committee.—Eprrors INLAND ARCHITECT 
AND BUILDER. 


A New Pressed Brick. 


HE Chicago market is now being supplied with a pressed brick that 

in form, strength, finish and color, and freedom from lime or 

alkaline substances, ranks with the best bricks made. This is the 
the product of the Tiffany Pressed Brick Company, and their process is 
that invented by Mr. Joel Tiffany, of Tiffany refrigerator car fame. ‘Their 
plant is located at Momence, about fifty miles south of Chicago, where 
they have a large bed of clay of a very superior quality. Their four 
machines have an aggregate capacity of 20,000 to 30,0c0 bricks daily, and 
they have completed six large kilns of improved pattern. Their shipping 
facilities to Chicago and other markets are excellent, a railway running 
direct to the works. Architects who have examined the brick express 
themselves as highly pleased with it, and are sending in orders for it. It 
has been said that all things belong to him who will work and wait. Cer- 
tainly the persevering, energetic, intelligent and patient efforts of the 
Tiffany Pressed Brick Company, and of Mr. Joel Tiffany, to produce a 
brick of high standard, entitle them to the complete success they have 
achieved, and to the substantial returns that are sure to follow. 


Inventive Genius in Building. 


(Reported specially for THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND Buitper by Franklin H. 
Hough, solicitor of patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D.C.) 

323,757. Building Blocks Press for Plastic Material, for C. I. Walker and J. J. 
Jervey, Cnarleston, S.C. 


323,658. Door. J. Gsmbllee, Cresskill, N. J. 

323,697. Flooring. S.C. Little, Mount Vernon, Ind. 

323.303. Knob Attachment. C. W. Bullard. Chicago, Ill. 

323,930. Buildings, Construction of Fireproof. R.Gustavino, New York, N. Y. 


324,011. Clapboard Gage. J. W. Danly, Attica, N. Y. 

324,384, ete. Blind, Sliding. N Jewett, Toledo, O. Two patents. 
324,034. Buildings, Construction of. J.C. Anderson, Highland Park, Ill. 
324,716. Ceiling, Fireproof. H. Maurer, New York, N Y 

Door Sill, Metallic. 


324,732. C. C. Schreiber, Cincinnati, 0. 

324,994. Roofing, Metallic. F. A. Guthrie, Gallipolis, O. 

324,819. Sash Balance. L. M, Devore, Freeport, Ill. 

324,883. Sash-fastener. E, ‘I’. Prindle, Aurora, Il, 

324,885. Sash-holder. F. L Posentreter, Cleveland, O. 

325,108. Seamer, Roofing. H M. Miller, Wabash, Ind. 

325,009. ‘Tiles, Method of and Apparatus for Setting. B. W, Peterson, Wheeling, 


West Va. 


Synopsis of Building News. 


Ashland, Wis.— Plans are being made contemplating an expenditure of $25,coo 
in improvements in the Hotel Chequamegon, owned by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Architects Bruce & Morgan report: For Montgomery County, 
Ala., brick jail building, 44 by 120 feet, 24 cells, cost $50,000; bids now being received, 
no contracts let. For city of Knoxville, T'enn., brick high school building, 60 by 100 
feet, pressed brick front, stone and teera-cotta trimmings, slate roof, cost $25,coo; ready 
for bids, contracts not let. For C. N. Robinson, at Hillsboro, Ala., block of two story 
stores, 50 by go feet, brick. iron front, galvanized iron cornice and window caps, cost 
$6,000; under way. Architects Bruce & Morgan report: Jail building, 44 by 100 
feet, at Montgomery. Ala., brick, two stories high, twenty-four stecl cells, slate roof: 
contract let to F. B.& W. S. Hall, of Jackson, Miss. ‘The Snead & Co, Iron Works 
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will do the cll work. Hotel building, 84 by 100 feet, at Monroe, Ga., three-story build- 
inz; bids being taken by B. S. Walker, at Monroe. 

Atlanta, Mich. — Architect W. L. Leach, reports several smal} cottages, shops 
and other inexpensive buildings in course of construction, which show that this "young 
town is beginning to thrive. 

Attica, Ind.—1he season throughout has been very dull. Prospects seem to 
brighten some as we near the fall season, still the work is for the most part small and 
inexpensive. 

Architect Geo. P. Pearson reports : For S. Bernhart, two story brick, 33 by 32 fret 
cost $3,500; under way; Pearson & Points, builders. For J. W. Paris, one and one- 
nalf-story frame, Queen Anne style, 27 by 46 feet, cost $2,500; under way; Pearson & 
Points, builders. For C. C. Thompson, two-story frame, 31 by 4o fect, cost $2,000 ; 
under way; Pearson & Pvints, builders. For J. W. Campbell, one and ‘one-halt-story 
frame, 30 by 46 feet, cost $2,1co; under way;J. W. Pearson, builder. Also several 
smaller items. 


Austin, Minn.—Plans have been prepared for a business block to be commenced 
at once, for Coates & Schleuder. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—Giuseppe Venint of Milan, Italy, has cabled his acceptance of 
the contracts with the Buffalo Cremation Society to build a crematory inthis city. Since 
the society has raised funds for the erection of its building it has met nothing but opposi- 
tion on the part of the clergy, undertakers, and cemetery associations. Its incorporators 
are the wealthicst and most influential people of the city, and they will push their project 
to an early completion. The Italian is expected here within a month, and work will be 
immediately begun. 

Architect W. W. Carlin, reports: For A. Cutler & Son, five-story brick factory 
building 50 by 235 and 49 by go feet, cost $40,000; projected. For T. G. Avery, farm 
buildings, two barns, dairy building, etc., stone and wood, cost about §25,0co; under 
way ; Chas. Benich, mason, J. W. Alwood, carpenter. For J. D. Larkin & Co., five- 
story brick factory building, 64 by too feet, cost $13 500; under way; Schmidt Bros., 
masons, Stephen Reisnann, carpenter. For E. M. Ashley, two-story and attic frame 
residence, 34 by 34 feet, cost $4,009; M. H. Willis. contractor. State Asylum for the in- 
sane, frame barn, 50 by 100 feet, stone basement, cost $5,0co; under way; Runrill & Rupp, 
masons, Jacob Jarckle, carpenter. For A.H. Robinson, at Suspension Bridge, frame 
dwelling, 32 by 50 feet, cost $4,500; projected. For C. W. Mosselle, at Lockport, N. Y., 
brick stores and apartments, cost $10,000; projected. 

Burlington, Ia.—Architect C. A. Dunham has prepared plans for a two story 
brick building, for the National State bank, stoneand terra cotta trimmings, steam heat, 
stained glass, tile flooring, skylights, galvanized iron cornices, interior finish hardwood, 
cost $10,000 ; W. H. Hayden, contractor. 

Canon City, Colo. — The Canon City Improvement Co. have not as yet com- 
menced work upon the new hotel spoken of in previons issues, but expect to get at it 
soon. Considerable work being done and wages are fair. 

Architect Geo. W. Roe, reports : For Geo. R. Shacffer, a two-story building, 44 by 
100 feet, cut stone front, first story for store, second to be occupied by A. O. W. W. 
society, the building is now nearly under roof, cost $6,0co; Roe & Bradbury, contrac- 
tors. Also making plans for a Presbyterian College building, to be erected in Sedalia, 
Colo., ata cost of about $25,000. Several small jobs ranging from $5co to $1,6-0 under 
way. 

Carthage, I1l.—No heavy work contemplated. Contractors will be kept busy 
all the season on small work. i 

Architect Geo. W. Payne reports eight buildings ranging from $500 to $2,500, and 
aggregating $y,800. 

Cedar Rapids, Ta.—Work in cheaper class of building is dull, the leading 
builders have about all they can do before cold weather. 

Architects Josselyn & Taylor report: For The B. C. R. & N. R. R. General office 
building, 65 by 138 feet, three-stories and basement, built of local machine made brick, 
with Bedford stone trimmings, gravel roof, cost $35,00; up one story; A. H. Connor 
builder. For Mrs. ‘Tl’. M. Sinclair, three-story residence, €0 by 70 feet. St. Louis pressed 
brick and slating for sides, slate roof, cost $40,cco; roof going on; work done by the 

ay. For C.S. Smith, store and office building, 44 by 100 feet, faced with Trenton 
brick, Bedford s:one trimmings, cost $13,coo; laying foundation; A. H. Connor builder. 
For Julius Baerthel, store building, 20 by 130 feet, faced with St. Louis press<d brick, 
stone trimmings, gravel roof, cost $7,000 ; foundation being laid by day’s work, super- 
structure not yet let. For Mrs. C. C. Boyes, two-story frame residence, 32 by 45 feet, 
cost $3,009; foundation in; Jno, Null, builder, For Jno. Hanan, two-story frame cot- 
tage, 28 by 35 feet, ccst $2,500; nearly completed; M. M. Hall builder. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.— Architect A. D’Elisle, for D. C. McMilhen, two-story 
cellar and attic brick dwelling, 38 by 65 feet, stone trimmings, cost $6,000; under way, 
H.C, Jackson, builder. For Baptist Society at La Fayette, Ga , brick tower, rco feet 
h gh, 30 by 4 teet at base, cost $5,000; under way. H. S. Griscom will superintend 
erection of $8,00> addition to Notre Dame academy ; work to begin Sept. 10. 








Chieago, Tl.—tThe architects of the city have been generally busy for this 
time of the year, and while the fall season is not far enough advanced to make predictions 
with any degree of accuracy, the work in the architects uffic’s shows, to say the least, a 
very healthy condition of business, Work upon the unfinished buildings, such as the 
Rialto, Union League Club building, Johnathan Clark’s buildings, the rebuilding of the 
Grannis block, also the Largham Hotel block, and on the many other n w buildings, 
goes on apace. Many fine buildings are also in course of erction on the West side, and 
on the North and South sides camalso be heard the sound of hammer and trowel. The 
most important project that has become a certainty. since our last issue, is that of the 
new Art Institute. ‘The project of extending the building is soon to be carried out, after 
plans by architects Burnham & Root. ‘The lot, 26 by 100 fcet. just south of the building, 
on the corner of Michigan avenue and Van Buren strect, has been bought, and a struc- 
ture four stories high is to be erect.d to cost $100,000. ‘Ihe material is to be light red 
and blue sandston, and the design for the front will be highly ornamental. ‘he base- 
ment avd fourth floor will be us;d by th: art schools, and there will be a lecture-kall, 
40 by 48 feet, in the basement. The first floor will be devoted to the exhibition of works 
of art, and the second and third floors will be used by the Literary Club and other 
sim lar organizations. The entire structure will occupy 80 fcet on Michigan avenue and 
roo f eton Van Buren street. The new part will of course be greatly superior to the 
present building, which it is proposed to rebuild some time in the future. 

Architect J. Otter has prepared plans for the following buildings: J. Sweeney, on 
Oak street, near Rush, a residence, 30 by 78 feet, three stories and basement, of pressed 
brick and trimmings of cueblid blue stone; $10,000. For W. Powis, on Chestnut street, 
near Wells, a residence, 23 by 51 feet, two stories end basement, of pressed brick, brown 
stone and terra-cotta trimmings; $5,000. For A. G. Lundberg, on Belmont avenue, near 
the lake, a residence, 39 by 62 feet, two stories and basement and attic, of pressed brick, 
stone trimming ; $14,000. For J. Bergstens, on Fremont, near Hurlbut, a residence 
by 50 feet, three stories and basement, of pressed brick, stone trimmings; ¥5,500. For 
I. Erhardt, 216 Wells street, a residence and store, 25 by 62 feet, three stories and base- 
ment, of pressed brick, stone trimmings; $8,000. For Mrs. C. Youngreen, 123 ‘Town- 
send street, a residence, 23 by 53 feet, three stories and basement, of pressed brick, stone 
trimmings ; $5000. For Mrs. C. O’Brien, 39 Pearson street, a residence, 22 by 69 feet, 
two stories and basement, of pressed brick, stone trimmings; $4,000. For C. P. Peter- 
son, 17 Wende'l street, a residence, 22 by 50 feet, three stories and basement, pressed 
brick, stone trimmings ; $5,500. For J. Engberg, on Huribut street, a residence, 25 by 
65 feet, three stories and basement, pressed brick, stone trimmings, $6,000, 

Architects Bauer & Hill have planned for upper stories terra-cotta and brown stone, 
25 by 65 feet; cost, $12,000, For Mrs. Henne, on Wells street, near Division, three 
stories, stores and flats, pressed brick front, 75 by 60 feet ; cost, $20,coo. For Mrs Smith, 
on Astor street, near Goethe, three s:ories and basement dwelling, artesian well, stone for 
basement, pressed b ick and stone above 22 by 50 feet ; cost, $7,000. For R.Schloesser, 
in Lake View, three-story, attic and basement residence, basement McArthur brown 
stone, pressed brick front, with terra-cotta and McArthur brown stone t'immings, slate 
roof, 40 by 65 feet; cost, $25,0co. For Geo. and N.C. Nelson, at 351 Dayton street, 
two-story flat building. pressed brick and McArthur brown stone f.ont, 22 by 6% feet ; 
cost, $6,500. For E.H. H. Uber, at 940 Milwaukee avenue, store and flat building, 
three stories, basement and atiic, pressed brick front, stone trimmings, 25 by 8» feet ; cost, 
$18,000. For town of Addison, IIl., three-story and attic school house, pressed brick, ~o 
by 70 feet ; cost, $25,0c0. For Geo. Rahlfs, on Ewing place, two-story, attic and base- 
ment residence, pressed brick front, stone trimmings, 28 by 65 feet; cost, $10,000. 

Architect J J. Flanders reports: Contracts just leton residence of G. B. Holmes, 
cost$ 12,000; Campbell Bros., carpenters; E. Shertevant, mason, For H.C. Morey, 
two-story flat, cost $6,000 ; under way. 

Architect Robert Rae, Jr., has planned a Queen Anne house, with barn, for Mrs 
Turk, in Argyle Park, to cost some $7,000; also a handsome country house along Lake 
Geneva, for John Williams, for his own occupation, the house to be on the same side of 





the lake as Mr. Allerton’s and O. W. Potter’s, and to cost some $25,000; also a hand 
sme private $10,000 residence and barn on Vernon avenue, between ‘Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third streets, for Mrs. M. L. Clancey; also two flat buildings on Ogden avenue, 
near Robey street, for Addison Ballard, to cost $13,000; also a $4,500 suburban residence 
at Ravenswood, for Mr. Carver. 

Architect W. W. Boyington, reports: Plans for completion of the Illinois State 
Capitol building and date (Sept. 10) set for opening of bids fur same. For John David 
son, of the firm of Davidson & Son, three-story and cellar residence, 37 by 67 feet, on 
Calumet avenue near Twenty-second street ; the building is to be built of stone, in rough 
range Ashlar work, of light gray granite, with red trimmings, cost, $20,0co; also barn, 
stone front, 36 by 50 feet, cost $7,000. 

Architects Holabird & Roche are reconstructing the old ‘‘ Reed's ‘femple of Music, 
at the southwest corner of Van Buren and Dearborn streets, for Peter A. O'Neil, of St. 
Louis, Mo. The first floor is divided mto stores, the second into offices and the third 
into a loft for light manufacturing purposes ; the work contemplates a lay-out of about 
$17,000. 

Architect L. B. Dixon has prepared pians for Moses Born for a $10,000 dwelling, at 
No. 3431 Michigan avenue ; Jas. Phillips, builder. 

Architects 7. M. Van Osdel & Co. report: For C. C, Heisen, six-story and base- 
ment office building, 50 by 100 feet, corner Dearborn and Quincy sircets, Anderson pressed 
brick and stone trimmings, estimated Cost, $60,000. For A. Ball ird, two three-story stores 
and flats, 50 by 85 feet. coiner Cottage Grove avenueand Twenty -iinth street ; estimated 
cost, $15,000, Illincis pressed brick and brown stone. For Isaac McCourtie, on Wash 
ington boulevard, two three-story mansard and basement dwilling houses, Anderson 
pressed brick and brown stone; cost, $15,000. M. Carter, milk depot, 42 by 110 feet, 
and stable ; cost, $10,000. 

Mr. J. A. ‘Thain, of the firm of contractors, Thain & Diez, reports: I am just 
breaking ground and building for myself two houses on Prairie avenue and Thirty-second 
street, to have best pressed brick front, Connecticut brown stone trimming, first and second 
stories to be finished in hardwood, and to cost $16,000. 

Architect C. O. Hansen, reports: Plans prepared for work upon the Cook County 
building. Mr. Hansen reported his investigations and was instructed to make plans for 
the necessary work, which is as follows: The entablature over the porticos, on the Wash 
ington, Clark and Randolph street entrances, will have to be replaced by granite. he 
granite columns will, however, remain as at present. ‘The coping of the roof of 
the whole building will also be replaced with granite. This is made necessary because of 
the disintegration of the stone now in place, which would, at the most, last but a few 
years, and would be a continual expense to the county until permanently repaired. In 
some places the disintegrated substance is an eighth of an inch thick upon the stone ; this 
will be removed with steel brushes, and when the work of filling the cracks and patching 
up the numerous places in the building where the stone is utterly worthless, is done, the 
top of the cornices and pro,ections will be covered with a mastic composition. ‘Then the 
whole building will be treated with a chemical preparation fer the preservation of the 
stone. ‘The plans also include the finishing of the west corners of both the Washington 
and Randolph street fronts, the columns never having been put in place at these points 
It is estimated that it will cost $100,0co to carry out the plans. 

Architects Edbrooke & Burnham report: For Messis. J. & M. Wolff, four green 
stone front dweliings, on Calumet avenue, between Thirty-first and Thirty-second stres ts, 
cost $32,000. For J. J. Curran, ‘‘ Taras Hall,”’ four-story building, 72 by 100 feet ; first 
story will be stores, second story flats, and third and fourth stories to be divided imo one 
large hall, one small hall and supper room, ladies’ and gents’ parlors etc., etc., cost 
$25,000. For G. H. Cole, two-story brick dwelling, Forest avenue, between ‘Vhirty-first 
and Thirty-second streets, Anderson pressed brick and terra-cotta front, cost $7,000, 
For J, P. Taylor, two-story frame residence, on Kimbark avenue, near Forty-seventh 
street, cost $6,000. For Campbell Bros., five dwellings, cost $18,coo, For Solan D. 
Wilson, tw: -story and attic dwelling, Anderson pressed brick, brown stone trimmings, 
slate roof, cost $6,000, 

Architects Ostling & Bourgeois report: For C. F. Julian, three-story and basement 
and attic store and dwelling, to be erected southeast corner Wells and Schiller streets, 
cost $12,000. For P. Oleson, three-story- and basement dwelling, No. 92 Sedgwick 
street, cost $6,coo. For A. Friberg two-story and basement frame dwelling, in Lake 
View, cost $3,000. For J. L. Lombard corner Kedzie avenue and Nineteenth street, 
Lawndale, two residences, cost $10,000; under way For A. A. Bigelow, on Kedzie 
avenue, near Nineteenth street, Lawndal -, two residences, cost $3 oo 

Architect C. O. Hansen reports: For Cook county insane asylum buildings, has 


just completed one ward building, so by 193 feet, besides projections. ‘Ihe second ward 


building, 50 by 193 feet, is now being plastered. ‘These are two, of the twelve ward 
buildings, which are to be connected in angular shape, leaving a court in the center 730 
by 352 feet, at the widest point, in this court will be erected the engine house and laundry 
building, 80 by 80 feet, and kitchen building, 56 by 8> feet, connecting with the employés 
and adminstrative building, 66 by 172 feet; the buildings are two stories and basement 
high, built of brick, with stone trimmings ; they are connected by a thoroughly fireproof 
wing,42 by 31 feet; the building now being completed, bes des having accommodations for 
one hundred patients, will contain a complete system of baths, including Russian, ‘lurkish, 
Electric, etc., and a large swimming basin. ‘The system of heating and ventilation has been 
an especial care of the architect, and is claimed to be first class ; the cost of the two buildings 
now up is $150,000; the whole institution, when completed, will acc ommodate one 
thousand inmates and cost about $1,000,009. For KE. P. Johnson, two-story and b se 
ment and attic residence, 32 by 75 feet, on Robey s.reet, opposite Vicker park ; St. Louis 
pressed brick, with green and brown stone and terra-cotta trimm.ngs, Cost: $11,000 ; 
nearly completed. For C. Stenge, two-story dwelling, 28 by 60 feet, Anderson pressed 
brick, stone trimmings, cost $4,500; under way. For P. 








Schmitt three-story and base 
ment residence, 23 by 70 feet, corner Warren avenue and Page streets, St. Lous pressed 
brick, stone and terra-cotta trimmings, cost $7,000; nearly completed. » For P. Bernsen, 
three-story and basement building, 40 by 80 feet, on Union street ; Indiana pre-sed brick, 
stone trimmings, cost $11,500. For ‘Thos. Meyer, four-story and basement store and 
flats, 42 by 70 feet, on Milwaukee avenue, St. Louis pressed brick, stone and tera 
cot.a trimmings, cost $9,000; nearly completed 

Architect L. G. Hallberg reports: For S. E. Gross, on corner of Saciamento and 
Madison streets, a block of stores and dwellings, three stories, 170 by 50 feet, pressed 
brick front, cost $15,000; contractors : Peter Larssen, carpenter; Wm. Falkneau, mason 
For H. Hemmelgarn, residence, on Fullerton avenue, near Hurlbut street, two stories, 
attic and basement, brownstoné front, carved capitals for portico, 40 by 72 feet, cost 
$20,000; contractors: John Mountain, mason; X. Aube, carpenter. For Geo. P. Brown, 
on La Salle avenue, near Eugenie street, a two-story, attic and basement residence, 
brownstone front, and Anderson pressed brick on sides, elegant hardwood finish on the 
inside, 32 by 72 feet, cost about $25,coo; contracts not let. Plans being made for a flat 
building, for Swain Nelson, on La Salle avenue, to be three stories, attic and basement, 
pressed brick front, with brownstone trimmings, 25 by 75 feet, cost $12,00 

Architect John Otter reports: for J. Sweeney, on Oak street, near Rush, three-story 
and basement res.dence, 30 by 78 feet, pressed brick, and b'ue stone, cost $10,c06 

Architect J. Speyer has recently let contracts for the following w wk: A four-story 
block of flats at the corner of Nineteenth and Clark streets, and a three-story and base 
ment building at the corner of Twentieth and Butterfield streets, for Mr. Geo. H. Norris, 
at a total cost of $35,000. A three-story apartment house, on Washington boulevard, for 
Mr. Mark Clancy, to cost $5,000. Remodeling the French Catholic church, at the cor 
ner of Halsted and Congress streets. For Mr. P.O’ Donnell, a four-story block of flats, 
150 f ont on Butterfield street, between ‘I'wenty-first and ‘Twenty-second streets; an 
additional story, 190 by too feet, on building at the corner of ‘Taylor and Clark streets 
Remodeling two buildings at the corner of Seeley avenue and Jackson street, for Mr 
Thos. Smythe. A four-story building, corner of Van Buren and Lincoln streets, for Mr 





P. J. Ryan, to cost $12,00. Also preparing drawings for the following buildings \ 
five-story and basement building at No. 27 Lincoln Place, for Messrs. Haskins & Bigo 
ness, to Cost $12,000. A two-story building, corner of ‘Twenty-ninth street and Cottage 
Grove avenue, for Mr. P. Griffin, to cost $8,oco. A three-story flat on Wentworth 
avenue, near Thirty-first street, for Capt. Byrnes, to cost $7,000. A four’story building 
on Division street, near Market street, for Mr. M. Cohen, to cost $12,0c A four-story 


block, 150 feet front, on Butterfield street. ‘Ihe same architect has several buildings 
under his supervision, which are rapidly nearing completion. Among these are a four 
story hotel on Canal street, near Adams street, for P. White, to cost $14 ,0c A three 
story and basement store and flat building, corner of Huron and Well streets, for ‘I 
Nolan, to cost $13,000. A three-story and basement buildirg, corner of We Il and On- 
tario streets, for P. Callahan, to cost $12,000. A two-story and basement building, on 
Chicago avenue, near Wells street, for the Chicago Pie Company, to cost $12,0c0 
three-story addition to a building on Bishop court, near Madison street, for Joseph Freund, 
to cost $8 ,o00. 

Architect August Bessler reports: For Hermann Lembke, three-story and basement 
dwelling, 22 by 58 feet, on Harrison, near Leavitt street. Anderson pressed brick, with 
Lemont stone trimmings, cost $5,200; under way For Fred Miller, two-story and base 
ment store building, 25 by 80 feet, Twenty-first and Oakley streets, Indiana brick, 
Lemont stone trimmings, Cost $5,,00; under way. For J. L. Hoerber, three story and 
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basement store building, 25 by 80 feet, Fourteenth and Throop streets, Indiana pressed 
brick, with Lemont stone trimmings, cost $9,000; under way. 

Architect A. Druiding reports: Addition to Alexander Bros. Hospital, estimated 
cost $11,500. Park Hotel, at Sheboygan, Wis., estimated cost $21,000; contract sub let. 
Catholic church, at St. Francis, Milwaukee county, Wis., cost $11,500; contract sub let. 
Church at Harrietsville, Ohio, cost $4,000. St. Peter’s and Paul’s church, at Seneca, 
Kans., cost $12,400. 

Architect C. W. Palmer: 
Chicago avenue, cost $7,500. 

Architect Hansen: For G. W. Gehrig, store and flats, No. 348 West Madison street, 
cost $10,009; A. Pischke, builder. 

Architect Fred. Keltenich: For George Edwards, stores and dwellings, Nos. 745-55 
Taylor street, cost $20,000. 

Architect Joseph Frank : 
worth avenue, cost $10,000. 

Architect Geo. C. Spohr: 
street, Cost $6,000. 

Architect E, Baumann: For L. Dietrich, store and flats, No. 389 East Division 
street, cost $11,000; N. Garten, builder. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following is reported by the secretary of the Builders’ Ex- 
cange: Contractors are hurrying forward their work to complete it before cold weather 
sets in. St. Xavier's College will soon be completed, and the addition will no doubt be 
filled with students bent on acquiring a fine education. The Rawson block, on the corner 
of Sixth and Race is assuming fine proportions, and will soon be under roof. ‘There have 
been fewer fine residences erected this season than formerly, owing, no doubt, to the gen- 
eral depression in business. Cheap dwellings and stores make up the largest part of the 
building business with which, although less than last season, both in point of profit and 
amount, the builders seem to be reasonably satisfied. It can, I think, be safely predicted 
that improvement will come in business, affecting every branch of it, and a good build- 
ing season, unless strikes and other calamities come along, will be the result. With her 
new buildings and streets, Cincinnati will soon be able to assume metropolitan airs. 
Architects are only fairly busy, but are living in hope. 

Architects Oliver C. Smith & Walter S. Forbush report the following: For Her- 
mann Brockman, a brick dwelling of twelve rooms and bath, etc., and slate roof. ‘Two 
stories and attic, and has hardwood finish first floor, cost $7,502. Mrs. E. P. Ransom 
will build a two-story frame house of eight rooms, with bath, slate roof, cost $3,000. Wen- 
dell Schiel will build a two-story teehee containing eight rooms and bath, slate roof, 
cost $3,500. For Jos. Shields, a brick dwelling of ten rooms and bath, two stories high, 
with slate roof, cost $7,000. I. J. Mack will build one drug store and dwelling combined, 
of brick and frame, cost $7,000. The bent glass bay window is quite unique in design, 
and has plaster gables and slate roof. For A. S. Parker, a frame dwelling of nine rooms, 
two stories and slate roof, cost $6,500. 

Architects Plympton & Trowbridge report: For F. A. Price, a stone, brick and shin- 
gle dwelling, two and one-half stories, with eleven rooms, shingle roof, and plaster gables. 
(Quite a new style, cost $5,500. For F. B. Plympton, Walnut Hills, a residence, 30 by 45, 
two stories and basement, foundation and first story limestone plaster, second story con- 
tinental half-timber work, contains eleven rooms, with tile roof, cost $5,500. 

Architects Des Jardins & Hayward (S. E. Des Jardins and A. W. Hayward), suc- 
cessors to S. E. Des Jardins, report the following: For May Fecheimer, Esq., a two- 
story brick, laid up in red mortar, with freestone trimmings, contains nine rooms, finished 
in pine, and has slate roof, cost $5,500. For B. F. Blymyer, Esq., Mansfield, Ohio, a 
frame and shingle house of two stories and eight rooms, slate roof, and cost $4,000. ‘lime 
well employed. 

Architect Geo. W. Rapp reports: For Joseph Ferlman, a two-story brick dwelling, 
of nine rooms, with slate roof, cost $9,000. For J.. and E. Fey, a brick storage building, 
30 by go, three stories, with tin roof, cost $3,090. 


Clinton, Ia.—Architect W. W.Sanburn ; For Curtis, Lamb & Bailey, three-story 
brick block, go by 100 feet, cost $24,000; projected. For H. B, Sutherland, two-story 
brick building, 50 by go feet, cost $12,000 ; projected. 


Coldwater, Mich.—Present condition and prospects for building, good though 
it is mostly small work and little architectural drawing is required. 

Architect M. H. Parker reports: For J. Allen Pratt, Queen Anne college, 28 by 32 
feet, cost $1,700; not let. Mr. Thompson is erecting a new dwelling on the corner of 
Elm and Perkins streets; David Fuller has nearly completed a new barn on his lot on 
Washington street ; Martin Mannerow is converting a building on Hooker street into a 
dwelling and nearly doubling its size ; William Bryan is rebuilding his residence on Han- 
chett street; H. Wood is erecting a new frame dwelling 24 by 26 on Morse street ; 
George Greenwood has built an addition to the dwelling erected by him on Battle Creek 
street last summer; R. V. Eligh, on the same street, is putting a fifteen-inch wall under 
his dwelling, the roof will be raised and the building converted into a two-story house, 
a cellar dug the entire size of the upright. and other improvements made, which when 
completed, will make his residence one of the finest on that street; J. R. Champion is 
converiing his recent purchase of R. G. Chandler, on Jackson street, into a very pleasant 
residence ; R.G Chandier broke ground last Wednesday for his new residence, corner 
of Pearl and Walnut streets. It will be of the Queen Anne style of architecture, and cost 
about $6,000 ; Asbury Buckley will have charge of its construction. 


Columbus, 0,—The following permits have been issued: C. D. Firestone, 
two-story dwelling, 45 by 80 feet, Broad street, steam heat and all modern improvements, 
estimated cost $15,020. Christina Benninghoff, three-story brick house, 23 by 69 feet 
David Kellenberger, two-story brick dwelling, 14 by 42 Cet. Frank Bette, one and a 
half story frame dwelling. Herman Schwanke, one-story frame dwelling, 18 by 32, feet. 
Henry Strobmyer, one-story brick dweliing, 16 by 44, feet. 


Creighton, Neb.—Building outlook is improving. 

Architect N. L. Raymond reports: Preparing plans for several dwellings, to be built 
the coming fall and winter; also considerable 1epair work. Besides work under way, 
amounting to some $6,000, in small jobs. It is expected some good work will be done 
later in the season. 


Detroit, Mich.— There is no material change in the building situation since 
last month’s report. If any, for the better. Permits were issued during the month of 
August, as follows: New buildings, $194,445 ; additions and repairs, $219,445. 

Architects Mason & Rice report: For Julian Strelinger, two two-story, double 
dwellings, brick, stone trimmings, slate roof, each 22 by 66 feet, cost $8,000 : under way ; 

/. H. Holland & Sons, builders. For same, two two-story dwellings, brick, stone 
trimmings, slate roof, each 23 by 55 feet, cost $9,000’; under way; W. H. Holland 
& Sons, builders. For Hammond & Standish, two-story packing-house, 125 by 150 
feet, brick, gravel roof, cost $15,000; under way; A. Albrecht, mason, Nuppenan & 
Clark, carpenters. For Josiah Dilley, at Portland, Mich., two-story dwelling, 50 
by 60 f.et, brick, stone trimmings, slate roof, cost $7,000, projected. 

Architect R. T. Brooks reports: For Michael McCaul, five-story hotel building, 40 
by 72 feet, brick, stone trimmings, tin roof, cost $18,009; Thos. Sherk & Co., builders. 

Architect A. E, French reports: For Wm, E. Maloney, two-story and basement 
brewery, 38 by 120 feet, brick, stone trimmings, gravel roof, cost $10,000; projected. 
For Geo. A. aches; two-story store building, 33 by 109 feet, brick, stone trimmings, 
gravel roof, cost $5,000 ; projected. 

Architect C. B. Cole reports: For Goff Stenton, three-story double dwelling, 42 by 
64 fect, frame, slate and tin roof, cost $5,500; projected. For F. Chamberlain, three- 
story double dwelling, 42 by 64 feet, brick, slate and tin roof. cost $7,000; projected. 

Architect W. E. Brown reports: For Grosse Point Club, three-story club-house; 
100 by 140 feet, frame, shingle roof; projected; cost not given. For P. Blake, three- 
story and basement building, 47 by 130 feet, brick and stone, gravel roof; projected ; 
cost not given. 

Architects Schmidt & Brydges report: For Louis Shmitt, three-story dwelling, 
20 by 52 feet, brick, stone trimmings, slate roof, cost, $3,000; projected. For Chas. 
Baumgardner, at Marine City, Mich., two-story store, 46 by 56 feet, and stables 25 by 46 
feet, brick, with stone trimmings, gravel roof, cost, $7,000 ; projected. 

Architect H, Engelbert reports: For Lake Huron Stone Co., two-story block of five 
dwellings, 88 by 46 feet, brick, stone trimmings, gravel roof; also block of three two-story 
dwellings, of same material as the above, 54 by 46 feet, cost of whole improvement, 
$10,000, 

Architect A. C. Varney reports: For A. Morass, two-story dwelling, 30 by 65 feet, 
brick, stone trimmings, slate roof; also barn of same material, cost of improvement $4,500 ; 
projected. For Frank Gibson, two-story dwelling, 40 by 60 feet, brick, stone trimmings, 
cost, $5,000 ; projected ; contracts let; Lane and Deitz, masons ; Frank Gibson, carpen- 
ter. For Prof. Parker at Adrian, Mich., extensive interior alterations ; cost, $5,000. 

A. Chapoton, Jr.: For Little Sisters of the Poor, two-story shops, barn, etc. brick, 79 
by 76 feet ; cost, $7,000. 

. S. Peoples is building thirteen one-story frame dwellings 25 by 42 feet, cost $7,800. 

Samuel J. Kelso, twelve two-story frame cottages, 12 by 23 feet, cost $4,200. 


For C. Gray, stores and dwellings, Nos. 1289-91 West 


For Martin Kratz, store and dwelling, No. 2504 Went- 


For S. V. P. Sullivan, store and dwelling, No. 302 Wells 


Denver, Colo.—Architects F. E. Edbrooke & Co,: For G. W. Clayton, three- 
story brick and stone block, 125 by 175 feet, cost $60,000. For C, G. Chever, three-story 
brick block, 25 by 125 feet, cost $8,000. " 

Architects Varian & Steruer: For J. S. Dreyfuss, two-story brick dweliing, 24 by 50 
feet, cost $6,coo, 

Architect Wm. Quayle, two-story brick store and dwelling, 32 by 75 feet, cost $5,000. 
For H. Bennett, two-story brick dwelling, 37 by 46 feet, stone basement, cost $8,000, 

During August permits were granted for buildings to the extent of $71,475. 
Mrs. Smiley, a two-story brick block of stores and offices, 50 by 125, to cost$13,500 ; 

F. E. Edbrooke & Co., architects. School District No. 1, a two-story brick school 
building, 44 by 79, to cost $7,500; R. S.Roeschlaub, architect. ‘Ihe Board of Capi- 
tol managers have awarded the three prizes, $1,500, $1,000 and $800, to E. E. Myers, of 
Detroit, Mich., F. E. Edbrooke & Co., of Denver, Colo., and Mr. H. B. Seely, of Den- 
ver, Colo., respectively. ‘These awards will be paid ‘‘ when it is definitely ascertained 
that the building can be built for $1,000,000.’’ To settle this, bids will be advertised for on 
the first, which will be rejected if the cost exceeds the limit. The next will then be 
treated likewise, and then, if the third is also rejected, a new set will be selected. 

Dubuque, Ia,—Architect T. T. Carkeek reports: For C. O. Foney, at Man- 
chester, la., brick veneer dwelling, cost $4,500. For Dr. U. S. Craig, Manchester, frame 
dwelling, cost $3,500. For E. A. Engler, at Dubuque, frame cottage, cost $1,200. For 
P. M. Pease, at Strawberry Point, Ia., two-story frame cottage, cost $2,8co. For the 
town of Manchester and the Odd Fellows, three-story brick building, 40 by 60 feet, the 
fi:st story to be used by the fire depariment; second story for council room, firemen’s 
hall, reading room and library, cost $8,000. For A. R. Loomis, at Manchester, two-story 
brick bank building, pressed brick and terra-cotta front, cost about $6,oco. 


Ellendale, Dak.—A court house, to cost $9,000, is projected. 
school house. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The present outlook for building in north Texas is good. 

Architect J. J. Kane reports: For City of Weatherford, Tex., two-sto. y stone build- 
ing, 69 by 80 feet, cost $15,000 ; under way; Chas. Smith, builder. ‘Iwo one-story frame 
bu.ldings, 20 by 40 feet, each cost $1,400; under way ; Ed. Lowry, builder. For W. F. 
Lake, two-story frame, 40 by 60 feet, cost $12,000; under way; Newell & Tomlinson, 
builders. For ‘Yom Waggoner Wire Co., two-story stone building, 46 by 80 feet, tin roof, 
cost $42,000; under way; Ed. Hyers, builder. For K. M. Van Zandt, Sr., two-story 
brick, 44 by 68 feet, tin roof, cost $14,000; under way ; A. E, Newell, builder. For Mrs. 
Peak, two-story brick store, 25 by go feet, cost $7,000; under way ; Tomlinson & Newell, 
builders. Montague county court house, two-story stone building, 76 by 84 feet, cost 
$40,000; under way; Jarrall & Tooley, contractors. Northwest Texas University, four- 
story stone building, 285 by 96 feet, cost $100,000 ; contracts not let, 


Galena, Il.—Architect F. G. Roberts has prepared plans for the erection of two 
brick dwellings, on Beach street, for Mrs, Charlotte Wilcox, to cost $3,0co each. Ed. 
Copps, builder. 

Green Bay, Wis.—Architect D. M. Harteau reports: For city of Green Bay» 
public high school building, two stories, brick, 63 by 75 feet, cost $4,000; nearly com- 
pleted; A. Johnson, builder. For D. Carl, four two-story brick stores, 109 by 80 feet, 
cost $16,000; under way; E. Q. Kendell, builder. For Brown County Hospital for the 
Insane, two-story brick building, 36 by 35 feet, stone basement, cost $3,837; under way. 
For J. Jorgensen, at Fort Howard, two-story frame dwelling, 33 by 63 feet, cost $3,500; 
projected. Also several small buildings, $1,400 or $1,500 each. 


Hamilton, @.—Architect Max Reutti reports: ForS.H. Allan, at Oxford, 
O., two-story frame, 29 by 47 feet, cost about $2,500; Lloyd & Hewitt, builders. Also 
several smaller buildings ranging from $1,500 to $1,800 ; projected. 


Helena, Ark.—Architect F. A. Rauhart. For Ed. Pillow, two-story frame 
residence, cost, $7,000; under way. Also superintending the two-story brick school 
house, after design of architects Eckel & Mann, of St. Joseph, Mo., and reported by 
them in our July number, the building will cost about $15,000. : 

Hot Springs, Ark.—Architect R.R. Thornton. For Ex-Goy. Rector, block 
of brick store and office buildings, 62 by 100 feet, cost, $10,000 ; projected. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Building permits have been issued as follows: Emma L. 
Charles, frame cottage, State avenue, near Carter; Charles M. Rugenstein, frame 
cottage, Union street; John Sullivan, addition, 315 South Missouri street ; enry 
S. Spencer, frame cottage, Chadwick street; Nellie Commins, frame cottage, Chadwick 
street; Louis P. Blumetine, frame cottage, Cailoss street; Mary Ann Knurr, frame 
store-room, Palmer street, corner Meridian; D. W. Ruiter, frame cottage, Breet street, 
near West. 

Joliet, Hil.—There is plenty of work now, but nothing in prospect to speak of. 

Architect G. Julian Barnes reports: For Geo. Chase, two-story brick veneer 
dwelling, 36 by 54 feet, cost $5,000; ready fer roof; J. W. Walker, builder. For Mrs, 
Henry Fish, remodeling two-story brick residence, cost $3,coo; John Seéley, builder. 
Also several small buildings ranging from $1,090 to $2,630, and aggregating $13,400. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Architect F, B. Hamilton: For K. L. Barion, two-story, 
Queen Anne, brick dwelling ; all modern improvements ; cost $7,000. 

Architects W. W. Polk & Son: For John B. Stone, two-story eigh:-room residence, 
pressed brick, with stone trimmings; all modern improvements ; cost $6,500. 

La Harpe, Fll.—Contractors and builders are busy on unfinished work. 
new work in contemplation and prospects good for a busy fall. 

Architect W. L. Ross is preparing plans for a two-story frame dwelling, 32 by 46 
feet, for Mrs, Crunnin, cost about $2,200; contracts not let. 

La Monte, Mo.—Architect J. B. Means. For school district, brick school 
building, 46 by 50 feet, tin roof ; cost, $35,000. 


Also $5,coo 


Some 


Laramie, Wyo. Ter.—Present condition good and outlook better. The rail- 
way Company have suld some two hundred building lots during the past month, and it 
is probable considerable building will be done. A number of prominent stock men have 
recently purchased land and intend to locate here. ‘This will of course have a tendency 
to stimulate improvements. 

Mr. W. A. McKenzie, builder, reports: For Laramie Club, two story club house, 
cost $2,000; projected. For R. A. Holmes, two Queen Anne cottages, cost $2,000 ; 
projected. For Jesse Converse, two tenement honses, 20'by 30 feet, cost $1,500; J. H. 
Davis, builder. For Union Pacific Railway, addition to eating-house, cost $1,000; . 
under way. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—Work has been commenced on the north tower of the 
Cathedral, which is to be raised about eighty feet for the new bells ; the amount to be 
expended on the work is $4,000, 

Little Rock, Ark. — Dr. Marshall, the dentist, will shortly begin the ereciion 
of a residence, corner Gaines and Eighteenth streets. Mrs. J. B. Boddesker is preparing 
to build a residence on Rock street, between Eighth and Ninth streets. Messrs. Horni- 
brook & ‘Townsend will soon begin the erection of a two-story brick business block on 
East Markham street, between Main and Scott streets. 


Lonoke, Ark. —The contract to build a court house has been awarded to 
Sturritt & Co., of Pine Bluff, who are now building the school house. 


Manistee, Mich.— A fire in Buttler & Peters’ saw and shingle mif, in Tall- 
man, Friday burned the building with all its contents. The loss on the mill and 
machinery is $80,000, 

Marshalltown, Ia.—General business outlook hopeful, but little building in 
prospect. 

Architect W. A. Hawley reports: For Banner Lodge No. 123, I. O. O. F., three- 
story brick and terra-cotta business block, 40 by 100 feet, cost $10,000; advertised for 
bids on foundation, For H, E. J. Boardman, two story frame dwelling, 30 by 40 feet, 
cost $2,000; nearly finished; day work. For Geo, 'T’. Ball, of Iowa Falls, two-story 
frame dwelling, 40 by 32 feet, cost $2,500; nearly finished. Other work, repairs, etc., 
$2,0co; under way. 

Minneapolis, Minmn.—Building Inspector Pardee’s quarterly report shows the 
following record of permits issued during the quarter ending August 31: ‘Twenty-four 
miscellaneous, $231,075; thirty-four brick stores, $616,0co; six brick-veneered stores, 
$24,910; eight wooden stores, $11,625 ; two hundred and seventy-three two-story dwell- 
ings, $673,600; one hundred and thirteen one-and-one-half-story dwellings, $125,725 ; 
thirty one-story dwellings, $10,060; two hundred and sixty-five additions, $98,685 ; one 
hundred and fifty-seven barns, $37,282. Grand total, gtr permits ; $1,83c,962. 

The figures for the previous quarter are as follows: Miscellaneous, $556,250 ; brick 
stores, $433,000; brick veneered stores, $48,000; wooden stores, $27,210; two-story 
dwellings, $1,010,490; one-and-one-half-story dwellings, $171,569; one-story dwellings, 
$16,400 ; additions, $172,265 ; barns, $55,246. Grand total, $2,480,411. i 
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The late strike among the stonecutters may result in a change being made in th 
material to be used in the front of the Lumberman’s Exchange building It was the 
original design to run the walls up for the entire new stories with red sandstone of which 
the first story is already built. Unless the stone is forthcoming more rapidly than it has 
been, red brick will be substituted. ‘he Hebrew Reform congregation whose lease of 
their Fifth street synagogue expires in April next, are looking around for a suitable 
corner lot, upon which to move their church building. Itis the “desire to secure a FOR 
inside of Second and Fifth avenues so .th and east of Fifteenth street. Material additions 
will be made to the present edifice, which will be greatly improved and supplied with a 
$2,000 organ. ‘The work of excavating for the five-story brown stone front Stafford- 
Curtis block, at No. 1.6 Washington avenue south, has been commenced. ‘The present 
wooden structure will occupy the site until the new foundation walls are finished. ‘Ihe 
Diana society has decided to proceed with the building of their hall on the corner of 
Fifth street and Cedar avenue. Mr. Sonner is to build on the adjoining lot at the same 
time the Diana society will run up their structure. ‘he block at the corner of Grant and 
Nicollet streets is to be remodeled into a family hotel. It will be run up three stories 
given a total height of five stories, and will be fitted up with steam, an elevator, etc. 
About $15,000 will be expended in the improvements. E. M. Wilson has let the contract 
for the building of his apartment house on Sixteenth street between Laurel and Haw- 
thorne avenues, to Hogtet & Morse, for $31,269. : 

Plans are being prepared for the new Northwestern Hospital building. The plans 
for the medical college building are also in hand. 


_ Among the building permits recently issued are the following: P. G. Lamoreaux, 
six two-story, fifteen-room wooden dwellings, First avenue, between East ‘Yhirty-second 
and East Thirty-third streets, cost $8,020 each. George H. Hoyt & Son, two-story, ten- 
room wooden dwelling, East Fourteenth street, between Portland and Park avenues 
cost $4,000. Calvin E. Brown, two-story wooden dwelling, sixteen rooms, Vine place, be- 
tween West Nineteenth and West Twentieth streets south, cost $7,500. Kenyon Bros. , four- 
story brick store, between ‘Thirteenth and Fourteenth avenues south, cost $12,000. +. 
Monroe, J. L. Laten, W. S. Hunter, C. H. Taylor and_J. Clark, three-story brick store 
and flat, Fifth street, between Hennepin avenue and First avenue north, cost $30,000, 
Joseph W. Griffith, three-story veneered store, sixteen rooms, Fifth avenue, between 
Washington and ‘Third streets north, cost $4,000. E. E. and S. A. Whitmore, double 
frame dwelling, sixteen rooms, Irving avenue, between Superior and Laurel avenues 
north, cost $5,000. William Buckler, two-story, eleven-room wooden dwelling, Irving 
avenue, between Third and Sixth avenues north, cost $8,000. William Buttlers, one-and- 
a-half-story wooden dwelling, Seventh street, between Eighth and Ninth avenues south, 
cost $8,000. Frank Holmes, double two-and-a-half-story, sixteen-room stone veneer 
dwelling, Thirteenth street, between Hennepin and Hawthorne avenues, cost $15,000. 
City of Minneapolis, brick engine house, Seventh avenue and Eighth street southeast, 
cost $3,000. Fred D. Noerenberg, eight-story stone malt-house, ‘I'wenty-first avenue 
south, near Twentieth street south, cost $30,000, City of Minneapolis, two-story brick 
engine house, Highland avenue and Border avenue north, cost $5,800. Kenyon & Best, 
six-story stone and brick store and office building, Nicollet avenue, between Sixth and 
Seventh streets, cost $75,000. A. Hatheway, two-story, fourteen-room wooden dwelling, 
Hawthorne avenue and Seventeenth street north, cost $10,000. N. E. Marsh, three two- 
story, seven-room wooden dwellings, South Dupont avenue, between West ‘I'wenty-sixth 
and West Twenty-seventh streets, cost $5,250. J. H. Rowell & Co., double two-and-a- 
half-story, sixteen-room wooden dwelling, Garfield avenue, between Lake and Thirty- 
first streets, cost $4,800. Mrs. Esther Curtis, 106 Washington avenue south, four-story 
brick store, 22 feet front by 165 feet deep, cost $18,000. Joel B. Clough, two-story 
wooden dwelling and one and-a-half-story barn, North Aldrich avenue and Hawthorne 
avenue, cost $4,000, J. C. Hoblett, three-story brick veneer store and dwelling, Western 
avenue and Ninth street, cost $8,000. Island Power Company, repairs to section one 
and two of stone factory, south end of Nicollet island, cost $9,000. Campbell Bros., 
two-story fame dwelling, fourteen rooms, ‘T'wenty-sixth street and Garfield avenue north, 
cost $8,000, Swedish Mission Society, brick church building, ‘I'welfth avenue and East 
Seventh street, cost $4,000. F. S. Gilson & Co., addition to Nicollet House, corner 
Washington and Hennepin avenues, cost $25,000. Casey & Rand, brick barn, Sixth 
avenue south, between ‘lenth and Eleventh streets, cost $4,500. Joseph Menard, two- 
story, eight-room brick dwelling, cost $3,900. John Booth, two-story, eleven-room 
wooden dwelling, cost $5,500. Henry F. Brown, tw-story, eight-room wooden dwelling, 
and barn, cost $5,000. Minneapolis Gas Light Company, brick retort house, cost 
$10,000. Alexander Mitchell, two-story, eight-room wooden dwelling and barn, 
cost $2,600, Old Women and Children’s Home society, two-story, fifty-room brick 
building, cost $39,000. James J. Johnson, two-story, eight-room wooden dwelling, cost 
$3,500. George W. Morong, two-story, eight-room brick store and flats, cost $6,000, 
Northern Mill Company, one-story brick planing-mill, cost $15,000. John Reid, one- 
and-a-half-story, seven-room wooden dwelling Harriet avenue, cost $2,000. Walter 
Babcock, two#wtory wooden dwelling, cost $2,800, D.H. Murray, two-story wooden 
dwelling, cost $5,000. Coe & Forman, four-story brick store building, cost $18,000, 
Chas. Johnson, two-story veneered dwelling, ten rooms, cost $5,000. Campbell Bros., 
two-and-a-half-story, nine-room wooden dwelling, Garfield avenue, cost $4,000. Jackson 
& Cooper, four-story brick warehouse, cost $20,000, C. A. Smith, wooden greenhouse, 
cost $2,000. H. P. Tillotson, two-story, eight-room wooden dwelling, cost $2,500. 
Mrs. E. R. Holbrook, two-story wooden dwelling, cost $2,00; S. C. Cutter, store- 
room, cost $14,000. Goodyear Rubber Company, alterations of store building, cost 
$2,coo. James Rafter and John Eslinger, two-story, seven-room brick veneer dwelling, 
cost $2,000. E. S$. Kenney, two-story ten-room wooden dwelling, cost $6,007. E. B. 
Galusha, two-story, nine-room wooden dwelling, cost $6,000. E. B. Galusha, double 
two-story wooden dwelling, eight rooms each, cost $6,500. Mrs. Thomas McClary, 
two-story wooden dwelling, cost $3,700. Union Stone & Building Company, eleven 
three-story, eight-room tenement houses, cost $30,000. Samuel Wyatt, a double 
two-story wooden dwelling, cost $2,000. Sarah Kimball, one-and-a-half-story, seven- 
room dwelling cost $2,500. Sarah Kimball, one-and.a-half-story, seven-room dwelling, 
cost $2,cco, W. G. Bebb, two-story, ten-room wooden dwelling, cost $3,500. C. D. 
Haven, nine-room, wooden dwelling, cost $3,500. Louis Laramee, two-story, fourteen- 
room wooden dwelling, cost $5,000, 


Mitchell, Dak.—Architect J. H. Bingham: For school district, at Planking- 
ton, Dak,, school house, cost $6,000. 





New Corporations.—The Waits Manufacturing Company, at New York; 
capital stock, $150,000; incorporators, Watkin M, Griffith, Isaac W. Parmenter, Gilbert 
R. Elliott; Attorney, John Delalmutsz, No. 280 Broadway. Object: Making, man- 
ufacturing, and sale of door-checks, springs, and other patented and unpatented articles. 
Mansfield Electric Light and Power Company, at Mansfield, 0.; capital stock, $25,009; 
incorporators, Sam. Uhlrich, Geo. Boyce, Wm. H. De Long, Martin B. Bushnell, 
Robert Cairns, Jr. Object: To furnish light and power and to manufacture all kinds 
of electrical appliances. The Pioneer Illuminating and Heating Company, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ; capital stock, $200,000; incorporators, Geo, O. Hallowell (President), 
Camden, Me., H.C, Stryker (Secretary), R. J. Anderson (Treasurer), and A. L. Crocker 
(General Manager), Minneapolis. Object: anufacture and deal in gas, electricity, or 
any xriform, gaseous, or electric fluid, etc. ‘The American Carbonizee Stone, Tile and 
ble Company, of Cincinnati, O.; capital stock, $50,050; incorporators, George 
Gerke, John Roif, Chas. A. Baemieger, Julius Adler, Robert M. Kenerze. Object: 
Manufacturing and selling carbonized stone, tile and artificial marble in all its varieties. 
The Steubenville Electric Light and Power Company, at Steubenville, O. ; capital stock, 
$50,000; incorporators, Thos. Johnson, Geo. W. McCook, John M. Barclay, Robert 
Sherrard, Jr., Wm. Stanton. Object: Manufacturing and furnishing electric light. 








Omaha, Neb.—Considerable fall work now in architects’ hands, and talked of, 
mostly residence improvements. 

Architect Sidney Smith reports: For F. H. Creamer, four-story brick and terra- 
cotta business block, 22 by 125 feet, cost $12,009; projected. For W. H. Creamer, block 
of three brick tenements, three stories high, terra-cotta and stone trimmings, 36 by 66 
feet, cost $8,0.0; under way; Griffith & Chapin, builders. For Mrs. W. C. Parrott, 
double three-storybrick residence, 48 by 40 feet, cost $7,000; under way; Griffith & 
Chapin, builders. For Dr. Jones, three-story frame residence, 54 by 60 feet, cost $6,000 ; 
under way; John Cully, builder. For J. T. Stuart, frame residence, 24 by 40 feet, cost 
$2,500; under way ; John Cully, builder. For Walnut Hill Building Association, fifteen 
frame dwellings, 24 by 36 feet, average cost $1,600; each under way; John Cully, builder. 

Architect C. F. Driscoll reports: For H.C. Lamb, two-story brick stores, 88 by 100 
flet, cost $9,000; under way; by day work. For Mrs. L. B. Whitmore, two-story and 
basement brick dwelling, 44 by 36 feet, cost $6,500; under way; R. Stevens & Son, 
builders. For H. M. Clayton, two-story frame dwelling, 28 by 34 feet, cost $3,400; 
under way; work done by the day. For School District, Central City, Neb., eight- 
room school building, 72 by 78 feet, cost $14,000; under way; C. F. Nichols, builder. 
For same, two-room school building, 30 by 40 feet, cost $2,400; under way; James 
Vedde, builder. For School District, at Scotia, Neb., four-room school-building, 46 by 40 
feet, cost $3,500; under way. For Juan Boyle, at Kearney, Neb., three-story brick 








office building, 26 by go feet, cost $9,5co; under way; B. L. Wallace, builder. For 
O’Brien, Keesick & Co., three-story packing house, 60 by 120 feet, cost $8,000 ; under 
way ; work done by the day. For D. B. Houk, frame dwelling, 24 by 38 feet, cost 
$2,000; under way; Mans & Ritchie, builders. For School District, Scribner, Neb., 
four-room schoolhouse, 54 by 48 feet, cost $8,200; under way; C. F. Nichols, builder. 
For Episcopal Society, at Cedar Rapids, Neb., church building, 38 by 60 feet, cost 
$5,500; under way; A. Smilley, builder. Presbyterian church building, 28 by 40 feet, 
at Columbia, Neb., cost $2,800; under way; work done by the day. Addition, 88 by 88 
feet, to Masonic ‘Temple, at Omaha, cost $25,000; under way; H. Livsey & Son, 
masons ; James Griffith, carpenter. For Henry Boeck, at Plattsmouth, Neb., two-story 
brick store building, 24 by 140 feet, cost $8,000; plans under way. Also two-story brick 
store, 24 by 44 feet, cost $2,500; plans under way. Methodist church building, 32 by 50 
feet, at Macedonia, Neb., cost $4,500; under way; work done by the day. For the 
state of Nebraska, institute for the feeble minded, cost $50,000: plans now being 
estimated. For G. E. Dovey, at Plattsmouth, Neb., two-story and basement store 
building, 66 by 115 feet, cost $9,002; plans now being estimated. For Julius Pepperburg, 
at Plattsmouth, two-story and basement store building, 22 by 60 feet, cost $3,000; plans 
now being estimated. 


Ottumwa, Ia.—Architect Edward Clark reports: For W. A. Seevers, at 
Oskaloosa, Ia., two-story and basement brick store building, 60 by 100 feet, cutstone, 
pressed brick, galvanized iron, tin roof, stone foundation, cost $10,000; under way. 
For T. Riordan, two-story brick store building, 24 by 45 feet, white brick, cutstone 
trimmings, cost $2,600; projected. Also smaller work ranging from $1,2co to $1,400 ; 
under way. 


Paris, Ark.—Messrs. W. E. Barnes & Sons have commenced work on a hand- 
some two-story residence for Mr. J. P. Grady. The school board are about to erect a 
brick school house, and land has been purchased for this purpose. 


Peoria, 113.—J. Hanna has let the contract for the erection of a handsome 
dwelling on Eaton street. It will cost about $4,000. 


Springfield, I11.—Plans have been prepared for additions and repairs to the 
Executive Mansion, to cost about $4,000, 

Architect Geo. H. Helmle reports the following: Methodist church, at Athens, 
Minard county, IIl., brick and stone, 32 by 46 feet, with lecture room, 14 by 28 feet, cost 
$4,000; contract not let. For Leonard Matthias, on South Eleventh street, brick and 
stone store building, 24 by 70 feet, cost $3,500; Fred Rauth, builder. For Leonard 
Matthias, on South Eleventh street, two-story frame dwelling, 36 by 40 feet, cost $3.000; 
Nicholas Ritter, builder. For Charles Zilly, Petersburg, Ill., two-story frame dwelling, 
seven rooms, cost $2,600; contract not let. For Franze Bode, corner Seventh and 
Edwaids streets, two-story frame dwelling, 30 by 50 feet, seven rooms, cost $2,600; pro- 
jected. For SS. Peter and Paul Catholic kook. on North Sixth street, two-story brick 
dwelling, cost $3,000; Matt. Smith, builder. For board of education, sundry repairs on 
school houses, cost $4,000. For F. W. Tracy’s residence, alterations in dining-room, 
wood mantels, etc., cost $2,000; Buck & McKee, builders. For Howard K. Weber’s 
residence, alterations in hall and dining-room, cost $2,000; Buck & McKee, builders. 

on. H. D. Dement, secretary of state, has appointed Geo. H. Helmle architect 
and superintendent of repairs on the Illinois State House. The amount appropriated for 
this purpose by the last general assembly was $23,000, ‘Ihe contractors are: Wm. 
Foster, Springfeld ; ‘rue, Brunkhorst & Co., Chicago; Detroit Brass and Copper 
Rolling Mills, and Austin Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo.— Present condition and outlook good. 

Architect Henry G. Isaacs has prepared plans and will superintend the erection of a 
seven-story fire-proof bank building, to cost $125,000, for the Bank of Commerce. ‘I he 
buildings now standing on the site are four-story brick and stone buildings, of very 
at ractive appearance, and cost $155,000, when erected about fifteen years ago. The 
perfected plans are designed after the Italian school of architecture. ‘The plans contem- 
plate the tearing down of the Jaccard Building as far as the top of the second floor, while 
it is intended to raze the Oaks Building ona level with the pavement. ‘The east wall of 
this structure, adjoining the Third National Bank, is a party wall, and will be made to 
do service, as high as it goes, in rebuilding the premises. ‘To carry the additional weight 
of the new seven-story fire-proof banking house, the foundations will be widened to nearly 
double their present proportions, and from the top of the new foundation wail, iron 
columns of the requisite strength wlll be placed immediately behind the stately columns 
of stone, that now go to form the front of the first and second stories. ‘These will be 
allowed to stand as they are, hiding from view the iron columns or supplemental iron 
front, that is to carry the weight of the five stories above. From the second-story cornice 
an iron balcony will extend around on both streets. Above this balcony, with its sweep- 
ing curve around the corner and extending out from the bays of the fagade, the design 
will be executed up to the cornice, in dark pressed brick, ana ornamental stone trimmings. 
The Broadway front will be embell’shed with two bays, and on Olive street the building 
line will be relieved by two projections of the same kind, extending from the second floor 
to the roof. An entire change will be made at the entrance, on the corner. ‘The 
columns that stand there will be taken away and replaced with a new canopied entrance, 
There will also be an entrance to the bank on Olive street. ‘The open court between the 
two buildings will be converted into a vestibule, of handsome design, leading to the 
elevators. The outlines of this entrance will be carried all the way up with terra-cotta 
embellishments adding very materially to the general appearance of the Olive street fa- 
cade. All the upper floors are arranged for offices, in such a way that they may be used 
separately or all thrown together on one floor, as convenience may require. From foun- 
dation to cap-stone the structure will be fire-proof, ‘The floors will be of rolled-iron beams 
with burnt clay, hollow tile, flat arches. All the partitions will be of hollow clay tiling, 
and the roof will be formed of rolled-iron beams with tiles covered in tin. All the stair- 
cases will be of iron, and the corridors will be closed with Minton tiles. Pessession of the 
old property can not be secured until the expiration of the leases on the 1st of February 
next. Inthe meantime nearly all the stone and iron work will have been prepared, so 
that after the buildings are torn away the new work can be commenced forthwith. 
According to the’contracts the whole structure is to be finished by Februuary, 1887, one 
year from the time it is commenced. 

Architect H. E. Peipers eports: Business very good. For I. Dickmann, two-sto;y 
brick, iron and stone store building, 80 by 70 feet, mansard roof, cost $10,000; under way r 
A. Dengler, builder. For J. A. Roederer, two-story brick dwelling, 20 by 60 feet, stone 
trimmings, cost $4,000; under way; A. Tranel, builder. For Ch. Gietna, block of three 
two-story stores and flats, 60 by 50 feet, cost $8,000; just finished. For EF. ‘J iedermann, 
dwelling, 40 by 50 feet, cost $5,000; under way. 

Architect W. G. Gaines reports: For John Dower, two-story brick house, 22 by 53 
teet, stone trimmings, cost $5,000; under way; Thos. Roach, builder. For C, Walthers, 
two-story brick dwelling, 32 by 35 feet, stone trimmings, cost $4,000; F.G. Gorman, 
builder. For P. Tierney, two-story brick dwelling, 21 by 48 feet, cutstone trimmings, 
cost $4,300; John J. McMahon, builder. For Mrs. A. P. Walthers, two-story frame 
dwelling, 32 by 38 feet, Queen Anne style, cost $4,000; just commenced ; F. G. Gorman, 
builder. Also several buildings, under $4,000 each, under way, 

Architects J. B Legg & Co. have completed plans of a dwelling for Captain Conn, 
brick, terra-cotta trimmings, Queen Anne style. cost $8,500. Mr. Legg recently let the 
contract for an eight-room dwelling for Mrs. Yelliech, to S. L. Jones, for $4,000. 

Architect FE. C. Janssen has completed plans for a Queen Anne cottage, to be erected 
at St. Charles, Mo. “In its construction North St. Louis limestone, stock brick, terra- 
cotta and galvanized iron will be used, cost $9,000; John Atchison, owner. ; 

Architects Ramsey & Swasey have let contracts for the erection of an eight-room 
Queen Anne cottage, for Mrs. Mary P. Ramsey, Maple avenue, between Goodfellow and 
Hamilton avenues ; $5,000. They have prepared plans. and specifications for a Queen 
Anne dwelling for William Graham, on Bell avenue, ‘between Channing and Ware 
avenues ; probable cost $4,000. ' 

Architects Grable & Weber have let the following contracts: Two dwellings for the 
Pallen estate, Leonard and Franklin avenues, to McCormack & Son, cost $5,500. Resi- 
dence for J. J. LeDuc, 4021 Delmar avenue, cost $6,500, to B. F. Statlemeier. Addition 
to St. Peter’s Episcopal church, Grand avenue, to R. P. McClure, cost $6,800. ey. 

Architect Isaac S. Taylor has about finished plans for a two-story business building, 
to be erected by Mrs. Kingsland, on Olive street, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, 
cost $5,0c0. . F 

Architect N. T. Allare is working on plans for a club-room for the St. Louis Bicycle 
Club, to cost $18,000, ‘The building will probably be of pressed brick and red sandstone, 
with steam heat and stained glass. sen ; 

Architect J. Beattie: For Penny & Gentles, brick business building, two stories, 
cost $15,000; S. Hoffman, contractor. For Thomas Hodson, on Broadway, three-story 
brick store building, cost $9,000; Pritchett & Moore, contractors. For T. W. Mc- 
Manus, five-story brick store building, cost $17,000; A. T. Hoffman, contractor. 

Architect C. K. Ramsey: For Alf. Bevis, four adjoining brick stores and dwellings, 
two stories, cost $12,000. For John W. Dill, two-story and mansard brick dwelling, 
cost $7,000, 
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Architect Wm. Ubri: For Ernst Link, double two-story brick dwelling-house, 
cighteen rooms, mansard roof, cost $9,000; A. Uhri, contractor. For C. Meier, double 
brick dwelling-house, two stories, cost $4,750; A. Uhri, contractor} 

Architect C. C. Hellmers: For Joseph Specht, two double dwelling houses, two 
stories and mansard, nine rooms each, cost $12,000 each ; Chas. Gerhard, contractor. 

Architect A. Bienke; For John Andrews, double brick stores and dwellings, two 
stories and mansard, cost $5,0.0; A. Riewe & Son, contractors. For N. F. Littiog, 
three adjoining brick dwellings, two stories and mansard, cost $10,000 ; ‘T. Manning, 
contractor 

The following permits have been issued recently : Miss L. Tasey, two brick dwellings, 
two stories, eight rooms, $4,o00each; K. Tully, architect ; J. W. Barnes, contractor, Mrs. 
Mary Reardon, three adjoining dwellings, two-story, six rooms each, $4,509; J ‘ 
Kearney, builder. Conrad Kern, double brick store and dwelling, two-story, sixteen 
rooms, $4,000; H, Sudhoetter, contractor. C,C. Kreibohn, brick dwelling, two-story, 
seven rooms, mansard, $4,000 ; O. P. Koenig, architect; A. Uhri, contractor. Henry 
Hanmiller, brick dwelling, two-story, eight rooms, $18,000; H. Hanmiller, contractor. 
Mrs. Mary C. Garold, double brick Sodling. two-story, six rooms each, mansard, $5,000 ; 
B. Weber & Co., contractors. J.F. Dickmann, two adjoining brick stores and rooms 
above, two-story, sixteen rooms, mansard, $6,00.; H. C. Peiper, architect. J. V. 
Hogan, addition to store and tenement, three-story, thirty-five rooms, $8,000; H. E. 
Roach, contractor; John Johnston, architect. Memorial Home, brick addition, four- 
story, twenty-six rooms, $5,500; L. C. Bulkley, architect; Chapman & Thursby, con- 
tractors. Geo. Kufhold, double brick store and tenement, thrve-story, eleven rooms 
each, $18,00>; J. H. McNamara, architect; Bothe & Ratterman, contractors. Mrs. 
Catherine Heine, double brick dwelling, two-story, twelve roems, $4,500; Geo. Pipe, 
architect; L, H. Schaffner, contractor. W. Wabhlers, iron and brick store and dwelling, 
two-story, sixteen rooms, mansard, $7,000; H. Ellerman, architect and contractor. John 
Loesch, three adjoining tenements, two-story, twelve rooms, $4,500; — Dorr, contractor. 
Herman Armstead, two adjoining dwellings, two-story, sixteen rooms, mansard, $4,700 ; 
Louis Weber, architect and contractor. John Schultz, tenement, three-story, twenty- 
Jos. B. Goesse, architect ; Rothe & Ratermann, contractors. Wm. 
Keane, dwelling, two-story, ten rooms, mansard, $4,000; A. M. Balker, architect. John 
Mahon, two dwellings, two-story, twelve rooms each, mansard, $11,000 each; John 
Mahon, contractor. Joe C. Prichard, dwelling, two-story, eight rooms, mansard, $5,500; 
Aug. Bienke, architect; J, H. Keefe, contractor. Barklage, four adjoining tenements, 
two-story, twenty-four rooms, mansard, $6,500 ; Henry Sudhoelter, contractor. JohnC. 
Morrison, dwelling, two-story, eight rooms, $5,000; John C. Morrison, contractor. John 
Ferrara, three adjoining tenements, two-story, fourteen rooms, $4,720; H.W. Kocklage, 
architect ; Lampert Walter, contractor. Anna Ausman, flats, two-story, eight rooms, 
mansard, $4,450; F. Bomney, contractor. Wm. Whiting, dwelling, two-story, eight 
rooms, $4,309; Wm. Whiting, contractor. Future City Oil Works, oil refin- 
ery, two and three-story, five rooms, $7,000; J. F. Rivers, architect and contractor. R. 
B. Lyle, dwelling, two-story, nine rooms, mansard, $6,509; J. B. McElpatrick & Son, 
architects ; S. H. Hoffman, contractor. E. O. Stannard, dwelling, two-story, eight 
rooms, mansard, $7,000; V. Beinke & Co., architect sub-let. H. Woeltge, double tene- 
ment, two-story, twenty rooms, $5,000 ; aeger, contractor. J. J. Le Duc, dwelling, 
two-story, mansard, ten rooms, $6,500 Grable & Co., architects; B. F. Stottlemeyer, 
contractor. J. B. Powell, two adjoining dwellings, two story, fourteen rooms, $5,800 ; 
Fred Hoffman, contractor. St. Louis Illuminating Company, building to be used for 
electric works, one-story, $5,000; Kergin & Bro., contractors. St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, addition to church, one-story, three rooms, $6,800; Grable & Co., architects : 

P. McClure, contractor, Olivia Von Schrader, iron and brick store, four-story, four 
rooms, $8,000; Isaac Taylor, architect; F.C. onsack, contractor. Wm. Brenneke, 
three adjoining tenements, two-story, eighteen rooms, $4,000; Otto Doerner & Bro., con- 
tractors. Mary J. Switzer, store, four-story, four rooms, $13,000 ; Edwd. Mortimer, arch- 
itect; Daniel Evans, contractor. Frost & Clemens, stable, two-story, three rooms, 
$4,000; John Johnston, architect ; J. A. Stanton, contractor. W. L.C. Bray, dwelling, 
two-story, seven rooms, mansard, $:, Thos. J. Furlong, architect; J. H. Keefe, 
contractor. John Dower, dweiling, two-story, nine rooms, $4,5c0 : Thos. Roach, archi- 
tect and contractor. G. H, ‘Timmermann, brick and stone store, four-story, four rooms, 
$15,200; Klute & Hillebrand, architects and contractors. J. J. Ledus, two-story, brick 
dwelling, cost, $6,500; A. Grable & Co., architects ; B. F. Stottlemeyer, contractor. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The Evangelical Association of North America are about to 
erect a two-story brick church, on the corner of Eleventh and Pine streets, and also a 
brick parsonage, the whole to cost $15,00>. On Fourth street, near Jackson, McAllister, 
Pearson & Smith are about to build a brick block, costing $25,000; it will be occupied as 
offices. Commodore Davidson is preparing to erect another brick block on Seventh 
street, near Jackson ; it will cost $25,020. Ground has been broken for the new Syndicate 
block, corner of Fifth and Robert streets. The superstructure for J. G. Hinkle’s $15,0co 
residence, at Union Park, has been raised. ‘The St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company have broken ground on Mississippi street for their buildings to be erected there. 
A. M. Oxman is to’build a $20,000 residence, corner Holly avenue and Arundel street. 
Anna B. Orban and C. Lang are erecting two dwelling houses on Albion, near Feronia 
street, $4,009 each. F. R. Welz, two-story brick stores and dwelling, Lafayette, near 
Pennsylvania, cost $5,900. Maurice Lyons, five-story brick business block of stores, 
Sibley, near Fifth, cost $25,000, C.F. Meyer, three-story brick stores and dwelling, east 
side Dakota avenue, between Chicago and Indiana avenues, cost $14,000. St. Paul Real 
Estate and Improvement Company, four-story brick block, Robert, near Sixth, cost $19,- 
C. EV. Olmsted, Wilkin, near McBoal, cost $4,000. J.S. Robertson, brick 
veneer dwelling, Summit, near Selby, cost $10,000, L. L. May, dwelling, Grant, near 
University, cost $6,000. United States government, alter and complete five-story brick 
army offices, Robert and Second, cost $10,000. Harvey Hill, two-story frame block of 
dwellings, south side Fifteenth street, between Canada and Broadway streets, cost $4,000. 
August Hiedel, double dwelling, Bates, near Sixth, cost §4,co>. Swedish Mission church, 
one-story, built of brick, ‘'welfth avenue and east Seventh street, cost $4,000. Mrs.C.S. 
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Hall, dwelling, Pleasant, near Uhird, cost $4,000. Julius Austrian, two-story frame dou- 
ble dwelling, east Ninth, near Neill, $6,000, F. Driscoll, two-story brick barn, 
south side of Summit avenue, between Western and Wal:ut streets, cost $4,500. 
Nicklas Wilmar, two-story frame dwelling on Margaret street, between Summer 
and Arcade streets, cost $3,5000.  E. Moyre, two-story frame dwelling, north 
side of Hancock street, between Howell and Laurel avenues, cost $2,000. A. R. Cape- 
hart, three-story brick block stores, East Fifth, near Wabasha $35,000. Hall & Brace, 
two-story brick furniture factory, Railway, near Hampden, cost $to,o00. H. W. Carter, 
double dwelling, Ferrina, near Westwood, cost $4,500. Lorenzo D. Parker, brick ware- 
house, Fourth street, between Nicollet and Hennipen, cost $4,000. German Lutheran 
church, brick church south side of Dearborn street, between Goff and Gorman avenues, 
cost $5,000. W. Dunlap, brick block, three-story, of stone, and dwelling, corver of 
Wabasha and St. Peter streets, cost $11,000. C. G. Smith, two-story frame dwelling, 
east side of Albion avenue, between Waltham and Feronica avenue, Cost $2,000, E. ‘* 
Fitzgerald, dwelling, Oakley, near Lyndhurst, cost $2,000. E, R. Moore, dwelling, 
Hancock, near Howell, cost $2,002. William Foulke, three-story brick store, West 
Seventh, near Chestnut, cost $5,000. A. Foos, three-story brick double dwelling, west 
side of Washington street, between Third and Eagle streets, cost $10,000. Chas. 
McCarthy, one-and-one-half-story frame dwelling, east side of Clinton avenue, between 
McKenty and Van Slyke avenue, cost $1,500. Presbyterian church, one-story frame 
church, north side of Winifred street, between Clinton and Greenwood avenues, cost 
$4,000. E. P. Wilgus, frame dwelling, Portland avenue, between Kent and Dale, 
cost $5,000. F, Driscoll, Sr., brick veneered barn, Summit avenue, between Western 
and Walnut, cost $2,500. J. S$. Merriam, brick front to business building, Fourth avenue, 
between Wabasha and Cedar, cost $4,000. A. P. Gruger, frame dwelling, Holly avenue, 
cost $5,000. J. P. Gribben, brick veneer barn, Summit near Walnut, cost $2,000 E.S. 
Parker, two.story frame dwelling, Terrace near Wilder, cost $2,000. Aug. Reimer, one- 
story frame addition to shop, Seventh near Sinnen, cost $2,000. John W. Hilyard, three 
res Ssoran one-and-one-half-story, Minnehaha near Frank, cost $3,000. George S. Bax- 
ter, two-story frame dwelling, Holly near Mackubin, cost $5,000. St. Paul & Northern 
Pacific railroad: Brick office and storehouse, $1r,ooo; car-erecting and wood-working 
shop, $30,000; brick coach repair shop, $11,000; brick machine shop, $13,000; brick 
shaving and dust tower, $3,000; brick engine house, $2,090 ; brick smoke stack, $5,500 ; 
blacksmith shop, $8,009, freight repair shop, $15,500; dry kiln, $4,000; boiler house, 
$7,000; brick boiler house, $2,000; coal and iron storehouse, $3,000; brick oil house, 
$3,000; brick paint shop, $30,000; brick paint stock room $3,500; brick laboratory, 
$2,200. Total, $153,700. 

Streator, Ell.—Outlook is good, better than last year at this time. 

Architect F. S. Allen reports: For F, Whiting, six-room frame cottage, 28 by 41 
feet, cost $1,500; under way. For Rev. Penhalligan, ten-room frame dwelling, 28 by 54 
feet, cost $3,000; under way; J. Lagart, builder. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Architect W. H. Floyd: For Dr. J. P. Worrell, two- 
story residence and office, 22 by 64 feet, tin and slate rvof, elevator, hot air heating, and 
stained glass, cost $4,000; plans prepared. For Mrs. Coats, for a double tenement build- 
ing, corner Sixth and Mulberry streets, to cost $3,000; plans prepared. 

Traverse City, Mich.—A school house, to cost $15,000, is projected, 


Washburn, Wis.—Architects J. T. Moulton & Son, of Chicago, report: For 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad Company, a large grain elevator. 

Washburn is the new terminus, on Lake Superior, of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railway. ‘They have extensive coal docks and flour sheds there. ‘ Be- 
sides planning the elevator and its foundation, with the pier on which it is built, we also 
have taken the entire contract to set the elevator inr unning order.’’ It will be eight hun- 
hundred thousand bushels actual storage capacity, and have twelve elevators (six receiv- 
ing and six shipping) It will be able to handle two hundred and fifty cars daily, in and 
out, and ship to vessels at rate of thirty-five thousand bushels per hour. Vessels can load 
on either side, as the elevator will be built on a pier. Owing to the hard and rocky bot- 
tom of the bay at Washburn, and the impossibility of driving spiles there, the elevator 
must be built on cribwork, raised about twenty or twenty-five feet from the bottom of 
the bay, which makes the construction more costly than it would have been here, or 
where there is good ground for driving spiles for the foundation. For the cribs underneath 
this elevator about two million feet of 12 by 12 timber and ten thousand cords of stone 
will be used, There will be three million feet of lumber in the superstructure. ‘The 
machinery will be made by the Union Foundry & Pullman Car Wheel Works, of this 
city, with whom we have contracted for that work. ‘The cribwork for foundation will be 
sunk to place by the 2oth inst , and work will then be started on the masonry foundation 
piers. Elevator will be completed by April 1, of next ycar; cost $225,000. 


West Bay City, Miech.—Architect D, P. Clark reports: 
two-story frame dwelling, 33 by 53 feet, cost $1,650; E. J. Pfeifer, builder. 
township, Mich., two frame school houses, 24 by 36 feet, cost $1,200 each. 
Pfeifer, three one-story frame cottages, cost $2,000; E. J. Pfeifer, builder. 


Wichita, Kan.—Outlook good. 

Architects Crist & Rush report: For E. A. Dorsey, two-story brick store building, 
25 by 120 feet, stone trimmings, cost $7,000; under way; G. Gribs, huilder. For Reth 
& Furly, three-story brick and stone store and office building, 50 by 100 feet, cost $15,000 ; 
foundations in; contract for superstructure not let. 


Youngstown, 0.—Architect Wm. B. Ellis has prepared plans for John Gal- 
lagher for a three-story and basement brick warehouse, 25 by 72 feet, on Hazel street, to 
cost $5,000. The building will have stone trimmings, cathedral glass transoms, a tin 
roof, and hydraulic freight elevator. Also prepared plans for G. M. McKelvy & Co., for 
a three-story and basement brick addition to store on Hazel street, to cost $5,000, The 
new portion will have stone trimmings and cornice, steam heat, tin roof, and dumb 
waiters. 


For John Burns, 
For Bangor 


For E. J. 
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‘The grate is situated in the parlor, 15x14 feet, with which communicates a sitting- 
room, 17x14 feet, which is used gs a bed-room, The grate has kept the air pure, and 
there has been no frost nor frozén flowers, nor any severe cold in our house the whole 


winter. EDWIN L. KIMBALL, M.D., Jackson. 


The grate thoroughly warms and ventilates a room 16x14 feet when the mercury 
ranges from 30° to 40° below zero. In more moderate weather it also warms a second 


room, 12x14 feet. JOSEPH RIPLEY, Sault Ste Marie 


We heat a large nursery with the grate, and find it wonderfully good in keeping the 
air in the room pure—a very difficult thing to do in a nursery full of children of all ages. 
: MRS. D. CARTEE (Matron), 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRoO., 
77 BEEKMAN STI., NEW YORK. 


Fleat-Saving and Ventilating 
GRATE. 


SOME MICHIGAN REPORTS. 





Home of the Friendless, Detroit. 








for Illinois Reports.) 

T heat three rooms with the grate most of the time; two of them 15% feet square 
each, and the other 12 feet square. In extremely cold weather we close the small room, 
It is much warmer in rooms thus heated than we formerly could get with a base-burning 
stove, and it takes no more fuel. The ventilation is splendid. 


M. WESTBROOK, Kalamazoo. 





One of my grates heats my dining-room, 15x20 feet; the other is in my sitting- 
room, and it also thoroughly warms a chamber above the sitting-room. aving the 
grates, I have kept my furnace with a very small fire, and I have thus saved greatly in 
fuel, as is proved by a friend who has been compelled to use twice as much fuel to feat 


an equal space. J. H. PENMANN, Battle Creek. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Catalogues and Reports from your own State and neighborhood. 


HARANRY DIBBLABK & GO. Ghicago Agents, 
266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE. 
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AETNA IRON WORKS | BOYNTON FURNACE = 


94 | Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
1 a cc SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOYNTON'S 
CELEBRATED 
FURNACES. 
With 1883-84 Patent Improve- 
ments. Ranges, Baltimore 
Heaters, Etc. 
N. = hey XYNTON, Pr 
. Bovnte & Tr 





Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts.., 
Cuicaco, Itt. 


Invento of all Boyntor 
aun Furnaces which have been on 
i= 4 the market for over 33 years. 
Over 50,coo0 BOYNTON 
FURNACES in use. 


CLARK, RAFFEN & CO, Proprietors, 


Tosecure ‘ Boynton’s”’ latest 

= Improvements, Architects are re- 
“quested to specify Boynton Fur 
nace Co’s Manufacture 


COLUMNS, WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
LINTELS, GIRDERS, 

SILLS, SHUTTERS, am Poa 
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“RAILINGS, GRATINGS, |  aeeantee aes ee ree al 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 














et Tames _ py 
And Every Description of A 40-Page Semi-Monthly Journal Devoted to the 


Saw Mill, Lumber %z Wood-Working interests. 


7 . The oldes : paper of the ‘kind published fi in the South. It fur- 

ron or or ul in i) nishes the latest news and correct lumber quotations of all the 
. a principal markets. The list of freight rates is a fe ature never be- 

fure attempted by anyother Journal. Sample copies sent free and 


advertising rates furnis shed on — ation. Terms, $2.00 per year; 
$1.00 for six months. Address 


SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Correspondence Solicited. 
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PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 





SEWER PIPE. 
| At Cincinnati, O. 
Cincinnati, August 25, 1885. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the un- 
dersigned, Room 23, Sinton Building, Fifth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, O., util 12 o'clock, M., of Tuesday, September 
22, 1885, for furnishing and delivering at Avondale, Ham- 
ilton Co., O., about 

1,900 feet of 21-inch sewer-pipe. 

1,900 feet of 24-inch sewer-pipe. 

400 feet of 21-inch iron-pipe. 

According to plans on file with the Clerk of the Board of 
Sewerage Commissioners. The Council reserves the right 
to reject any or all bids. 

tidder to indorse their names and address upon the out- 
side of the envelopes containing their bids. 

Each bid to be accompanied by two disinterested sure- 
ties. 

Bidders to use the blank form, as none others will be re- 
ceived. 

Plans and specifications and forms of proposals can be 
obtained at the office of the undersigned, or at the office of 
Anderson & Hobby, 68 and 69 Johnston Building, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

By order of the Board of Sewerage Commissioners, 

W. ELLWOOD WYNNE, Clerk. 





YS eee TIONS. 
: [At Lansing, Mich. 


LansinG, Mich., August 3, 1885. 

Notice is hereby given that under the provisions of Act 
No. 140, of the session laws of 1885, designs and proposals 
for decorating the walls and corridors of the capitol at Lan- 
sing are solicited, and will be received by the secretary at 
the office of the Board of State Auditors until 9 A.M., on 
Wednesday, September 30, next. Bids may be made in 
the following manner, each to be accompanied by sketches 
or designs showing as clearly as may be the plan upon 
which the work is proposed to be finished, 

Bid No. 1, for Sezate Chamber and House of Representa- 
tives. 

Bid No. 2, for Supreme Court room. 

Bid No. 3, for rotunda and front corridor on first floor, 

Bid No. 4, for Governor’s reception-room, 

Bid No. 5, for all of above mentioned, 

The whole amount to be expended on the work is limited 
to $23,000. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a bond of the bidder 
or bidders, to the people of the State of Michigan, in the 
penal sum of one thousand dollars, to be approved by any 
member of the commission, conditioned that if any contract 
be awarded to him or them, he or they will, within a reason- 
able time, to be designated by said board, enter into an 
agreement with said board, and furnish a bond, to be ap- 
proved by said board, conditioned for the prompt and faith- 
ful performance of the contract so awarded. 

Blank form of both bids and bonds to accompany them, 
and the act of the Legislature authorizing the work will be 
furnished on application to the secretary. 

The board reserves the right to reject any and all bids or 
design. R. A. ALGER, Chairman, 

T. M. WILSON, Secretary. 





S TEA M-HEATING. 
[At Leavenworth, Kans. 


THe NationaL HomME FOR 
DisaBLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS, 
LEAVENWORTH, Kans., August 26, 1885. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Planters’ House, 
in this city, u#til 12 o'clock, noon, Saturday, September 
26, 1885, tor furnishing all material (except the boilers, 
which are to be furnished and delivered at the boiler-house), 
and setting the boilers in place, complete the steam-fitting, 
the steam-heating, the gas-fitting, the plumbing, and the 
sewer-pipes and connections required in the buildings, now 
being erected at the Home. 

The bids must be made separately for each branch of the 
work, in a lump sum for fon but may be bid for also ina 
lump sum for the entire work. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of 
Carr & Grodavent, architects, Leavenworth, Kans. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 
=N. W. B. FRANKLIN, President. 
E. F. Brown, Inspector-General. 





_ TONE AND BRICK WORK. 
[At Minneapolis, Minn. 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, } 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ‘a 
WasuincTon, D.C., September 1, 1885. | 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office util 2 
p.M., on the 20th day of September, 1885, for all the stone 
and brick work required for the basement and area walls of 
the postoffice, etc., building at Minneapolis, Minn., in 
accordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which and any additional information may be had on appli- 
cation at this office or the office of the superintendant. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for $1,0co 
for stonework, and $500 for brickwork. 


M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 


A LTERATIONS. 





[At Oxford, O. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of Trustees 
of the Miami University, “pf to noon of the 17th day of Sep- 
tember, 1885, at the Secretary’s office, University Building, 
in the village of Oxford, O., for material and labor required 
in the alterations and repairs of the Miami University Build- 
ings, in accordance with plans and specifications by D. W. 
Gibbs & Co., architects, now on file in the office of the 
Secretary. 

Also, at same time and place, bids will be received by 
said Board of Trustees for the heating and ventilating of 
said University buildings, parties bidding to furnish com- 
plete plan, showing system contemplated. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a good and sufficient 
bond in the sum of $1,009, conditional that if awarded the 
work he or they will enter into contract and give bond for 
the faithful performance of the same. 

The Board reserve the right to reject any or all bids. 

3y order of the Board of Trustees. 
F. W. BISHOP, Secretary, 





Saperintendent Wanted 


FOR BRICK WORKS. 


A good opening for a practical Brick- 
maker and Clayworker as Superintendent 
of the Works. A good salary and other 
inducements offered to the right man. 
For further information, address 

—THE— 


Inland Publishing Co. 


rg TRIBUNE BUILDING. 





SITUATION WANTED. 
A party well posted in Building Materials, and 


with an extensive personal acquaintance among 
Architects, is open for an engagement with an 
established house, or will accept an agency for a 
paying specialty in the building line. 

Please address, ‘‘ H,” 


Office of THe INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


G 











An Architect of experience and ability, an 
able draughtsman, fully competent to take entire 
charge of work, and superintend same, now 
practicing in New York City, is desirous of locat- 
ing west, and would like to communicate with an 
Architect in a live town with a view to taking 
charge of office, or entering into co-partnership. 
References exchanged. Address, 

RGR, 
New York Postoffice. 





BOOKS FOR ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS! 


Gerhard’s Drainage and Sewerage of Dwell- 
ings.—302 pages and 282 illustrations. One 12mo 


EE cable Fens Abaca sw hashes heen kaa eee $2 50 


Gould's Steel Square Problems.—Illustrated by 
60 engravings. One 12mo vol., cloth.............. I 00 
Buck's Album of Mantels.—One large quarto vol., 
bound in cloth ..... 
ONE UR IIIND 05.5 vo es so ncsss Sea picsees be 7 00 
This book contains 60 plates and 103 designs of mantels 
and shelves. 


American Cottages.—One large quarto, 42 plates.. 5 00 


This book was published last June, and is the latest book 
of modern cottage designs. 


The Air We Breathe, and Ventilation.—By 
Henry A. Mott, Jr. One 12mo vol., cloth.... ... I 00 


Powell’s Foundations and Foundation Walls.— 


64 illustrations. One 8vo vol., cloth............... 2 00 


This book has been entirely rewritten, and is very much 
enlarged, and gives the latest and best practice. 


Modern Architectural Designs and Details.— 
Lp ae +e +10 00 


This work contains 80 finely lithographed plates, showing 
new and original designs in the Queen Anne, Eastlake, 
Elizabethan and other modern styles. Also a number of 
designs of low-priced cottages, store and office fronts, etc. 








Clark’s Building Superintendence.—One vol., 
profusely illustrated with plans, diagrams, etc. 
PEGE: siveueSosccass abe cse et aes ree eee $3 00 
An exceedingly valuable work, based on the series of 

thirty articles recently published in The American Archi- 

tect, and so fully illustrated with cuts and diagrams that 
every point is made very plain. 


Modern Perspective.—A treatise upon the princi- 
ples and practice of plane and cylindrical perspective, 
by William R. Ware, Professor of Architecture in 
the School of Mines, Columbia College. One vol. 
12mM0O, 321 pages, with 27 plates in a portfolio ...... 5 00 


This is by far the most exhaustive of modern works on 
the subjects relating to perspective, plane and panoramic, 
and will be of great value to all architects and artists and 
others interested in the problems of art. 


Carpenters’ and Builders’ Assistant and Wood- 
Workers’ Guide.—Revised and enlarged by Lucius 
D. Gould. 


This is the fourth revised edition of this work, and contains 
many valuable rules; plates containing steel square prob- 
lems, together with tables of weight and cohesive strength 
of different materials used in the construction of buildings, 
etc. 


se Seasveembyeel oases ceihes 2 50 


Architectural Perspective for Beginners. — By 
F, A. Wright, architect. 


This book contains 11 plates of practical examples, con- 
sidered with reference to a student in an architect’s office. 


BRICEn caesaes sess ees StO0 





Bicknell’s Street, Store and Bank Fronts.— 
PEM isle wan ales os pas aie sins ee bate whdieipieeandaly es one ee 2 50 
This book contains 22 plates of wooden and brick build- 

ings, with details, and 34 designs for street fronts for dwell- 

ings, stores and banks, including several plates of details. 


Interiors and Interior Details.—Price.......... 7 50 


This work comprises 52 large quarto plates, comprising a 
large number of original designs of halls, staircases, parlors, 
libraries, dining-rooms, etc., together with special designs 
for low cost, medium and elaborate wood mantels, side- 
boards, furniture, wood ceilings, etc., etc., and is a valuable 
series of suggestions for architects and architectural designs. 


Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawing-— 
By William B. Tuhill, A.M., architect. Price...... 2 50 


This book is illustrated by 33 full-page plates (one in colors), 
and 33 wood cuts, showing methods of construction and 
representation, and embraces scale drawings of plans, ele- 
vations, sections, and details of frame, brick and stone build- 
ings, with full descriptions and a specification showing the 
various forms of writing the same for different kinds of 
buildings, adapted to the wants of architectural students, 
carpenters, builders, etc., etc. 


Artistic Homes.—One oblong quarto volume con- 
taining 76 plates of cottages and villas............. 3 50 
_ This edition is nearly double the size of the former edi- 
tion, having 34 additional plates, besides many new ones 
substituted for those that appeared in the first edition. 


Modern House Painting.—Second edition, by 


Rossiter & Wright. One oblong quarto vol........ 5 00 


Any of the above books furnished promptly, on receipt of price, by the INLAND PUBLISH- 


ING COMPANY, 19 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


’ 
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WM. PAUL GERHARD, C.E,, 


May be consulted by architects or house owners on quest- 
tions relating to 
Heating and Ventilation, 
Water Supply and Drainage, 
Sanitary Plumbing and 
Sewage Disposal of 
Private Residences 
and Public Buuaings. 
Construction of Work Superintended. Reports, Plans, 
Specifications and Estimates prepared. Sanitary inspec- 


tions made of houses for sale or to rent. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Office: 41 Dey StrEET, NEW YORK. 





COMPETITION. 


,” 


The Pickel Marble and Granite Company, of St. Louis, 
offer prizes of $30, $20 and gro for the three best designs 
for a wood mantel. Each mantel is to be 5 feet 2 inches 
length of shelf, and to have an opening 3 feet high and 3 
feet 6 inches wide. The designs must be such as can be 
executed readily in domestic woods at a moderate cost, not 
exceeding $200 for a mantel, and a preference will be given 
to designs showing the best effects at the least expense. 
The premiated designs to belong to the Pickel Marble 
Company with the right to publish in THE INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT, if its managers shall so desire. 

The St. Louis Hydraulic Pressed Brick Company also 
invite designs for mantels of the plain and molded brick 
shown in their catalogue of June 1, 1885 (a copy of which 
will be sent free to any address, on application to H. W. 
Eliot, secretary, Turner Building, St. Louis). The height, 
width, and other dimensions are left to the discretion of the 
designer. The shelf may be of marble, slate, or wood, all 
other parts to be of brick as above. The premiated designs 
to be the property of the company, with the right to pub- 
lish in their catalogue and in THE INLAND ARCHITECT. 
For the best design, without restriction as to cost, they offer 
a prize of $50; also a prize of $30 for the best mantel cost- 
ing not less than $75 nor more than $100; also a prize of 
$20 for the best mantel costing from $40 to $75. 

‘These competitions, while intended especially for 
draughtsmen, are open to all persons, irrespective of age, 
sex, or occupation, except professional designers employed 
by mantel manufacturers. The drawings in each case must 
consist of a perspective not less than six inches square, 
beside margin, a front elevation, a side elevation and a sec- 
tion, all to a scale of one inch to the foot, and a sufficient 
number of details to show construction to one quarter full 
size. Ink orcolors may be used, as preferred, in the per- 
spective, the other drawings must be entirely in ink, except 
the section, where colors may be used to show material. 

Perspectives intended for publication should be in ink as 
below. Drawings must be sent free of expense to the un- 
dersigned not later than Tuesday, November 10, 1885. 
Drawings arriving after that date may be exhibited with the 
rest, but will not receive a premium. They may be sent 
framed, rolled or flat, as their owners may prefer. Each 
drawing must bear the following title: ‘‘Convention of 
Western Association of Architects, at St. Louis, November 
18, 1885. Competition for wood (or brick) mantels ;’’ and 
immediately beneath this a clearly legible motto or device, 
corres ponding with that on a sealed envelope, bearing the 
author’s full address, age and occupation, and written 
declaration that this design is original, and has never before 
been used nor published. 

The awards will be made by a committee of five archi- 
tects, whose decision will be final on all points, two to be 
chosen by the respective promoters and three by the West- 
ern Association of Architects. The premiums will be paid 
in cash within three days after the awards are announced. 

In making their decisions the committee will regard the 
feasibility and economy of a design, and the clearness and 
neatness of the drawings, and of their arrangement on the 
sheet, as well as the artistic merit of the design, and they 
will reserve the right to withhold any or all premiums should 
no design appear to them sufficiently meritorious. The 
respective promoters further reserve the right to acquire any 
or all non-premiated designs for an agreed price, not exceed- 
ing the lowest prize. 

It is expected that the designs will be placed on public 
exhibition during the sessions of the convention, and all 
designs not premiated or purchased as above will be de- 
livered to their owners promptly thereafter, 

Non-compliance with any of the conditions will disqualify 
a design for receiving a premium, 








CONTRACTS AWARDED. 





pores STATE HOUSE. 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl., September 11, 1885. 

Contracts were awarded to the following bidders for the 
completion of the various portions of the Illinois State 
House : Stonework, Hallowell-Bodwell Granite Company, 
$94,058.92; granite work, Davidson & Son, $47,808 ; wood- 
work, Cudell & Meissner, $12,336,65; plastering, Joseph 
Eastman, $8,375; ironwork, H. A. Streeter, $27,886.51, less 
$3,512.83; for stylobate iron, which is optional with the 
commissioners ; ornamental bronze work, Poulson & Eger, 
of New York, $15,000; this latter is the only contract let 
outside Chicago; plumbing, Beaver, Wight & Wilson, 
$2,400. 





To Exchange, Yearly Bound Volumes 
of AMERICAN ARCHITECT PLATES of 1876 to 
1881, both inclusive, for the same yearly uxdound volumes. 
Must be clean, and numbers complete. 

EUGENE S. CAUKIN, 
175 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Address, 





KAYMOND'S COMPRESSED LEAD 





cast weights. 
pixmb. 


Prices no higher than the cast lead weights. 


Special figures will be given on large quantities. 
For plate glass windows no other weight should be used. 






A\QGQGUQ 





(Twice the heft of Iron.— Occupy only Half the Space.) 
Solid, Compact, Noiseless. 


These weights are made under Hydraulic Pressure, securing a greater solidity 
and density of metal, and a smoothness of finish not found in the old style of 
Each weight is centered, making it hang perfectly true and 


r 
The LINKED WEIGHTS are very convenient for placing in and removing 
from pockets with small openings, and will be readily appreciated by the trade, 
Any Size or Shape made to order on a few hours’ notice. 
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IASH WEIGHTS 














Manufactured exclusively by 


J. N. RAYMOND, 


Lead Pipe and Sheet Lead Works, 55 


57 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send for Circular and Table of Weights. 





Barnes Pat.FootaHand Power Machinery, 


BUILDERS SCROLL SAW 


This machine will pay for itself in two 
days at prices common with steam pow- 
er mills for scroll work. We have a 
complete outfit of machinery suited to 
builders’ use--Hand Circular Rip Saw, 
Combined Cut-off and Rip Saw, Scroll 
Saw and Borer, Former, Mortiser, Ten- 
oner, Lathes, Etc. They are labor and 
money-saving to builders. We sell them 
with ample time allowed for trial in the 
shop of the purchaser. You can order 
them of your dealer in supplies--if uot, 
order direct from our factory. Send for 
illustrated catalogue free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. , Rockford, Til. 


Address No. 448 Ruby Street. 








COFFIN DEVOE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Colors, Varnishes and Fapans, 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 


Wood Fillers, Finishers and Stains, 
Brushes, Artists’ Materials and Architects’ Supplies. 


Architects and Builders will find it to their advantage to recommend F. W. DEVOE & CO’S READY MIXED 


PAINTS in their Specifications, as they are the most reliable and satisfactory Paints in the market. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE LIST OF COLORS OF FIFTY DESIRABLE SHADES. 


F. W. DEVOE & Co., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts.. NEW YORK. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CoO. 


176 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 
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SUPERIOR 
COPPER WEATHER VANES 


Church Crosses, Tower Ornaments, Finials, Etc. 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 
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TRADE > ene 


The “Star” Portland Cement Works, 
Tvepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 
ESTABLISHED 1860, 


Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the following Minimum Tensile Strength, 
if tested according to the cllicial German regulations, on 
non-absorptive beds : 


Minimum aes Strain. 





Days’ Per sq. |PerE ng. 
test. centimetre] sq. in. 
Neat “‘Star”’ Cement, 7 40 kilos. | 568.9 Ibs 
do do 28 50 |711.1 ** 
1 Cement and 3 Standard Sand , fen les 
do do 28 ao * tebe, * 
1 Cement and 6 Standard Sand 7 6 F } e553 2 
do do 28 so 60h COs * 


Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 
Gustav GrawtTz, 165 Broadway, N. Y., 


Sole Agent in the U.S. 





#4 FLASEKIN’S #& 


[ace urtains, 


kkk CenTrRat Music Hait. 








Henry Diss.ee. 


ties HENRY DIBBLEE & CO. 


| Conservatories, Bath Rooms, Etc. aA LATE M x 
ALSO FOR i & Ss A 

| oo” ‘TELS 

GILE RIREPLAGES, 


LOWS ART TILES, 


Mantel Splays, &c. 
BS~—Floor and Ornamental Tiles, ~— 





GRATES 


| Gold, Brass and Iron Grates of every 
description, 





Fenders, Andirons, Fire Sets, 
Coal Hods, Screens, Gas Logs, &c. 


| 
| @cnamental PeLetal Work, 


Fountains. Vases, Drinking Fountains, 
Statuary and Animals, | 
Stable Fittings, Weather Veres, | 
Cresting and Firia’s, 
Bailing and Fencing, 
Window Guards, &c. &e. 


FINE GRATES and BRASS GOODS, 
ORNAMENTAL METALWORK, 
266 & 268 WABASH AVENUE, 

—4 GHICAGO, 


Chics Ago Agents Jackson Heating and Ventilating Grate. 
Peerless Shaking and Dumping Grate. 











BUTTA Ny, Rutan Manuiacturing Co, 


HEATING 


AND 


Ventilating Engineers, 


68 Lake St., Chicago. 


We make a specialty of Heating and 
Ventilation of Public Buildings, School 
Buildings, Churches, Etc. Seventy page 
illustrated circular free on application 






Putt ay an nf Sys 
VENTILATION’ 


ARCHITECTS are usuaiiv gentlemen of taste, with an eye to beauty and effec- 
liveness. Those destring to avail themselves of these advantages should give a trial 


>i SHEPARD & JoHNSTON, General Printers, 
140 to 146 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


CARDS, LETTER, NOTE and BILL HEADS and BLANK FORMS A SPECIALTY. . 
BG Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a Jair specimen of their grade of work. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
























Please call and examine “ Wade’ s New System of House 
Drainage.” 


J. J. WADB, 
PLUMBING 


—— AND 
HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


187 DEARBORN ST,, 





Adams Express Bl Ig., 
*————_537 W. Mapison Sr.——————_-& 
CHICAGO, -<- = ELL. 


LEAD BURNING AND CHEMICAL WORKS 
FITTED UP. 





Licensed to lay Iron and Tile Drainage, and Ventilate the 
Sewer and Plumbing System of Public and 
Private Buildings. 


Telephone No. 7077. Box 361 Builders! Exchange. 


Architects and Builders are invited to submit plans for 
estimates, 


CHAMBERS BROTHER & Co. 


PHILADBRLPHIA. 

















xe 


SS == 


ERECTED SUBJECT TO TRIAL AND APPROVAL. 

Bricks made on our Machines will sustain more pressure, absorb less mois- 
ture, and occasion less wastage than those made from the same material by any 
other process. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 
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EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT 
corresponding with Advertisers. 
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W. C. VOSBURGH MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


= Artiste Gas-Fixtures.= 


A full stock of fine and desirable goods in the latest and 


most improved designs, and finished in all the popular colors. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS TO ORDER, 


WESTERN BRANCIT WAREROOMS: 


184 AND 186 Wasasu Ave., CHICAGO. 











-BEST ROOF 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


METAL SHINGLES 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, and Fireproof. 


| Warranted Absolutely Water-tight, and 


Proof against Storms, Snow, and Ice. 
Can be put on by anybody. Adapted 
for all Houses and Farm Buildings. Send 
for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 























SATISFACTION. 
class closet claiming the same advantages. 
preferred to a SIDE OUTLET, a new closet, called the ALLIANCE, on the 
same principle as the NATIONAL, can be substituted. 


Manufacturer, THOMAS TWYFORD, Hanley, Staffordshire, Eng. 


NATIONAL SIDE OUTLET CLOSET. 


(WITH IMPROVED FLUSH REGISTER.) 


SoL_e AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


E. ASPINALL, 
206 PEARL STREET NEW YORK. 


Its advantages are: SIMPLICITY, CLFANLINESS, EFFICIENCY, CHEAP- 
NESS, forming in itself a COMPLETE WATER-CLOSET BASIN and TRAP. 
has no compiicated metal working parts to FOUL or get OUT OF ORDER, 
hence its sIMPLICITY and CLEANLINESS are apparent. 
is proved by the fact that the DEMAND is continually increasing. 
Thousands are being sold annually and give the most COMPLETE 
Prices are MUCH LOWER than those of any other first- 
Where a FRONT OUTLET is 


Its FEFICIENCY 





PORTLAND CEMENT 


CEAMAN CROWN BRAND 


BELLON  / 
4| SoutH Street 


oan On OP 


New Yoru City 


Selected tar use inthe Pedestal of the Barthald: Statue, 


Cable Aaads aqd alher prominent warks 








PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


ibiti : ‘ Joisele Selt-Coiling Steel Shutters at 
Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless, Selt-Coiling Ste 
" Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (LIMITED), 


LATE CLARK & COMPANY, 
Original Inventors and Sole Patentees of 


Noiseless, Self-Coiling, Revolving Steel Shutters, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. 


METALLIC VENETIAN BLINDS. 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
162 and 164 West 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES, Etc., TO 
27th Street, New York. 


Also, Improved ROLLING Woop SHUTTERS, and CLARK’sS PATENT 


NEW DEPARTURE 


SPECIFICATIONS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


These printed specifications will be 
ready for issue on the 1st of October, 
1885. 

Specimen copies mailed to any ad- 
dress in the United States or Canada, 
postage free, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Address 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


19 TRIBUNE BuiLpING, CHICAGO. 





GARY’S 
CHAMPION ROOFING, 


IN USE HERE 27 YEARS. 


Old worn out Gravel, Tin or Iron Roofs coated so as to 

last TEN YEARS. 
Chicago, November, 1883. 

We, the undersigned, have used J. M. Cary’s Champion 
Roofing Composition many years, and find it so much 
superior to the common one roof in durability and fire- 
proof qualities, that we believe we are doing Building 
Owners, Architects and Insurance men a favor in calling 
their attention to it, knowing as we do, that it is the best 
roofing composition for new felt roofs, or recoating, or 
repairing old roofs, now in use in Chicago. 


L. C. Painz FREER, 
MATTHEW LAPLIN, 
Carver H. Harrison, 
J. M. Witiams, 
Geo. W. Newcoms, 
Dr. J. W. Brooks, 
P. W. Gates, 

Geo. H. LaFiin, 
Dr. E. INGALLS, 

E. L. Brann, 

Dr. Z. P. HANson, 
FE. BLACKMAN. 


PHiLo CARPENTER, 
Dr. Joun Nutt, 
Gro. F. Harpina, 
Joun J. Brown, 
H. C. MippauGu, 
J. M. Apsir, 
Isaac Marks, 

J. GuNzENHAUSER, 
EK. FRANKENTHAL, 
J. M. Hirt, 

J. K. Borsroxp, 
C. E. BROWN. 


JOHN M. CARY, 
156 La Salle St. - CHICAGO. 





FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 
Stoves, 5 Sizes, 


No. 18, New and Elegant 
Design. 
Air Warming Grates, 
Two Sizes. 
Fire Place Heaters, 
Two Sizes. 

Each one combining the 
Radiation and Ventilation of 
an open fire with the power 
and economy of a warm air 
furnace; also full line of PAR- 
LOR and COOK STOVES, 
RANGES, etc. 
RAYMOND’S IMPERIAL FURNACE. 

(SIX SIZES) 
Send for Price List. 


THE RAYMOND FURNACE & MFG. CO., 
76 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


Pee 
Va fom ed ea Ne 








The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock. 


To prevent Water-pipes 
from freezing and control 
the water supply from any 
point in a building,or as a 
Self-Closing Hopper Cock, 
or Self-Acting Flushing 
Apparatus for W ater Clos- 
ets or Urinals. 

Send for Catalogue 
Thos. Kelly & Bro. 
PLUMBERS, 

75 Jackson Street, Cuicaco, Itt 








THE POST OFFICE DEP’T 


HAS AUTHORIZED THE USE OF THE 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM, 
As supplied to the New York Produce Exchange, 
And the Best Office Buildings in all parts of the United 
States. Each story connected with the Mail Box. Silver 
Medal, Cincinnati, 1884. In use in U. S. Government 

Building, New Orleans Exposition 


CUTLER MFG. CO., Sole Makers, 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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‘ Economical, Ghe@P mn” 
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I7T Reon Se wise 
—b POSS. | 48 Randolph 





St., CHicaco.| 
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Marston's ITand & Foot Circular Saw. 





A simple, strong 
and durable ma- 
chine for actual 
use. 

Weight, 300 lbs. 

Top measures 
28x 38 inches. 

Iron grooves in 
top for guages to 
slide in. Steel 
shafts and arbor. 
Cut gears. 

Machines on 
trial. 


Send for re- 
duced price list. 


J. M. MARSTON, & CO., 
4 AppLeton Sr., BOSTON, MASS. 


CORRUGATED WIRE LATHING, 


An improvement upon flat wire. No stretching and no 
furring of any kind required. Can be put up by anyone. 
Gives a continuous key to the plaster. A Perfect Fire- 
proofing for walls, ceilings, partitions, columns and girders. 

est support for deafening in use. Manufactured by 


The Stanley Corrugated Fireproof Lathing Co., 
Room 14, 239 Broapway, Cor. Park Prace, N. Y. 





eter 





THE MAGEE FURNACES AND RANGES. 


We desire to call the attention of ARCHI- 
TECTS, BUILDERS and those contemplating 
building, to our extensive line of Furnaces 
and Ranges, by far the largest in the country. 
Estimates furnished and work done in the best 
manner at any point desired. 

Illustrated and descriptive circulars sent free 
on application. All goods of our manufacture 
warranted to give perfect satisfaction when we 
superintend erection. None but the choicest 
materials and most skilled workmen are em- 
ployed. 

The MAGEE PATENT SINK is “ the 


greatest sanitary blessing of the age.” 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
—_—_——BOSTON. 
WESTERN Brancu: 86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 











THK “GARTON” 


New Double Cylinder Wrought-Iron Furnace. 


The increasing demand for a FIRST-CLASS WROUGHT-IRON FURNACE 
being so great, we have been compelled to introduce A NEW AND COMPLETE 
LINE. We have taken into consideration the weak points in those now in the 
market, which inour New DousLe Cy.iinper we have fully overcome. It 
contains the DupLex GraTE; the Fire-Pots are made of two pieces, which 
obviates all liability of cracking or breaking from expansion or contraction 
of heat; the F/ue section having covered air catchers makes it a wonderfully 
StrronG Raprator oF Hear. Most Wrought-Iron Furnaces are made with 
one Wrought-Iron Cylinder, whereas in the ‘‘ CAR7ON”’ THE CYLINDER 
1s Dous.e, with a space between the inner and outer cylinder from two to 
three inches; besides, there is a Wrought-Jron Cone directly over the fire, 
MAKING AN EXTRAORDINARY SHARP RADIATING SURFACE, in all giving the 
“CARTON” about three times the amount of radiating surface of any 
other Wreught-Iron Furnace in the market. For good, sharp, strong 
radiating surface the ‘ CARTON” Double Cylinder cannot te surpassed. 

Our 56-page Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application, which contains 
exceptionally good instructions on setting a furnace, giving the size of hot-air 
pipes and registers to be used in different sized rooms, and an excellent 
Essay on heat and ventilation well worth reading. 

We solicit applications for our catalogue. 

Agents wanted in every city. 


THE CARTON FURNACE CO., Mirs., 


Office, 32 Fayette Street, ~ - UTICA, N. Y. 























The Detroit Steam Radiator Co.’s Improved Patent Cast-Iron Radiators, 
nn FOR HIGH OR LOW PRESSURE. 


Superior to all in beauty of design and finish, and efficiency of 
operation, being so constructed that steam having entered must 
pass the entire length of each section, securing the most perfect 
circulation and immediate heating of the whole Radiator. Over 
one thousand of these Radiators have been used to equip the 
Great Pullman Building, Adams Express Building, and other fine 
buildings in Chicago, during the past year. The Dining Room 
Radiator, with oven or plate warmer (see cut), should find a place 
in every fine Dining Room. Send for illustrated circular and 
price list. 


DETROIT STEAM-RADIATOR CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Illustrated Circular sent on application. 


Murdock Curtain Grate. 


New and artistic; the best working Grate ever offered to the 
public; easily regulated by damper and draft slide below the 
bars. Fire can be kept indefinitely. The cut represents the cur- 
tain (or blower) partially drawn. Finished in Berlin black, cast 
brass and bronze metal. Circular sent on application. 


MANUFACTURERS 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Exclusive Agents for the beautiful Trent Tite for New Eng- 
land. Gold Medal awarded 1884 by ‘‘ The Mass. Charitable 
Mechanics Association. 
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It is our purpose that everybody shall 
know of 


The Novelty Furnace, 


as its economy, prolonged durability, and 
convenience, together with the cleanliness 
secured by the dust-flue and the sand- 
joints, preventing all possibility of the es- 
cape of dust, gas or smoke, assures its 
superiority as a Ventilating Apparatus, 
which is due to its original, peculiar and 
superior construction, and arrangement of 
the heating surfaces to the extent that it 
exposes a greater space of surface than 
any of its competitors, all parts of which 
is economically raised to an even and high 
temperature for a period of prolonged dur- 
ation, enabling it to supply a large volume 
of pure warm air constantly, an evidence 


ITS IMMENSE POWER 


derived from one center drum, directly 
over the fire filled with reflected heat, 
surrounded by an outer drum, with an air- 
space between the outer drum receiving 
the ignited gases and products of combus- 
tion from the fire through hollow arms 
leading into the bottom of the drum which 
are made to heat thoroughly the entire 
surface by an inverted partition, deflect- 
ing them toward the front, where they rise 
and pass over the partition and out, secur- 
ing a result that is appreciated by the 
people everywhere, as the following testi- 
monial will show : 





wiv 10H 




















G. Waener, Esq.: Cuicaco, Itt., March 20, 1884. 
Dear Sir,— Having used one of the 4o-inch Novelty Furnaces in my house, 
containing ten large rooms, since November 7th till date, I wish to give the same my 
best indorsement and strongest recommendation. I truly believe the Novelty Furnace 
will produce more heat with less fuel than any furnace made, and positively more than 
any furnace I have ever seen. 
Very respectfully yours, 
H. L. MARSHALL, 102g Adams Street, 


Mr. E. Briar: 3ucyrus, Onto, May 7, 1885. 
Dear Sir,—I have been using a No. 36 Novelty Furnace in my house the past 
winter, and have heated six rooms and a hall, with ten-foot ceilings, using seven and a half 
tons of coal. During the winter the thermometer has stood as low as 25 degrees below 
zero, and during the month of March reached zero nearly every day. I kept a continu- 
ous fire through the winter, not being troubled with clinkers. I have five pipes leading 
from the furnace, supplying eight registers with pure, warm air entirely free from gas 
and dust. I take the cold air from the cellar in the following way: A cold-air tube, con- 
necting with a window that opens out of doors, leads to about three feet from the fur- 
nace, throwing out the cold air to be taken by the furnace as required. With my 
experience during this extremely cold winter I am perfectly satisfied, and would recom- 
mend the Novelty always, Yours, &c., H. S. BLAIR. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CO., Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA anp CHICAGO. 
4 Send for descriptive phamphlet. 


THE DUNNING BOILER, 


Self-Freeding and Regulating, 
OVER 2,500 IN USE. 








Requires much less attention than a furnace. 
Unexcelled for heating residences. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


N. Y. CENTRAL IRON WORKS, GENEVA, N. Y. 


—AND— 


HAY & PRENTICE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Pamphlet and mention this paper. 





STEAM WARMING 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 














*£ujJUNOD OU} JO Sjued [[B UL SOOUdUBsJOY 








Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 


| eda 3 an 
CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 


ALSO 


Hot WATER APPARATUS 


FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC, 


BAKER, SMITH & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








81 & 88 Jackson St, 





Balk, Duntop & Hopkins, 


SUCCESSORS TO 





STEAM AND HOT WATER. 


WARMING AND VENTILATING. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 





35 & 37 South Canal Street, 


Corner Washington 


GHIGAGO. 
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TOMLINSON & REED 
QUARRYMEN 


And Dealers in 


Ooxriric LIMESTONE 


QUARRIES AT AVOCA, 
Near Bedford, Ind. 
243 FIGHTEENTH STREET, 


nme COBICAGO, 








THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


THe STanpina SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, ry a) 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


MADE IN 


SIX FOOT LENGTHS 


of a Single Sheet of 


SOFT STREL. 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded, 













GRC EEEPLIE 9 ER IG AE 


AGENTS: 
W. B. WHITE, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. E. DEWEY & CO.,, ge 
GEO. ROTHAGE & CO., 


GENDER & PAESCHKE MFG. CoO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WEBSTER & MEATHE, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


J. D. CANDLER & CO., 


MEACHAM & WRIGHT, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 


“ec 


“ Ty 





UTICA AND LOUISVILLE 








HYDRAULIC CEMENTS 





AND DEALERS IN 


Lime, Michigan and New York Stucco 


and Portland Cement, 


98 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 


PATENTED. 


An Invention of great importance to Architects, 
Builders, House Owners, and Sash and 
Blind Makers Generally. 


The attention is respectfully invited to the improved 
window blind illustrated in the engraving. The slats are 
operated by a movable bead at one end, thus doing away 
with the center rod, which is unsightly and liable to get out 
of order. The pins or pivots of the slats are of metal. The 
slats always roll smoothly and remain in any position. These 
blinds are indorsed by the leading architects as the ONLY 
COMPLETE AND RELIABLE INSIDE BLIND MANUFACTURED, 
They have been placed in the residences of Wm. H. Vander- 
bilt, Esq., Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Esq., Hon. Pierpont Morgan, 
Robert Goelet, Esq., Ogden Goelet, Esq., Heble R. Bishop, 
Esq., Knickerbocker Apartment Building, Hoffmann House 
and many other modern and first-class buildings. 





For orders for blinus, applications for rights to manu- 
facture and all information, address 


ae. 
MORSTATT & KLATZL, 
PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS, 
227 & 229 W. 2oth Street, NEW YORK. 


Mention this Paper. 





Send for Descriptive Circular, 


FROST & ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 





Draughting Instruments, 


AND 


FROST & ADAMS, 


BOSTON 


Supplies for Architects, 
Engineers and Draughtsmen. 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 





Albert Levy’s Blue Process Paper 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

F. S. FROST. H. A. LAWRENCE. 





WARMING AND VENTILATION 
A PERFECT SUCCESS BY OUR 
APPARATUS. 

24 Sizes Low Pressure Generators. 
PRETTIEST DIRECT RADIATION. 


Largest Manufacturers of Indirect 
and Window Radiation. 


LIGHT’S PATENTS, 


The Most Popular with the Trade. 


Descriptive and Trade Circulars on Appli- 
cation, 





Plans and Estimates by a Skilled Engineer. 
EUREKA STEAM HEATING CO. 


202 STATE St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Our Sales from year to year have doubled with good 
satisfaction everywhere. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 











GEO. F. BLAKE MFG. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


STEAM AND POWER PUMPING MACHINERY 


For Public and Private Buildings and Manufacturing Establishments. 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 





TELEPHONE 434. 


44 WASHINGTON STREET, 95 & 97 LIBERTY STREET, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
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THE 


SCRANTON 
ANTI-FRICTION 
STEEL 
PARLOR DOOR 
HANGERS 


to hang, easiest to adjust, 

and lowest in price. Sold 

by principal dealers. 
Catalogue on applica- 


tion. ScRANTON M’Pr’G 
St., Chicago. 
On exhibition at rooms 


of Permanent Exhibit an¢ 


Materials. 








CLARK’S ISLAND GRANITE—+- 
-+——QUARRIES and WORKS of 


CLARK’S ISLAND, MAINE, 


Dealer in MONUMENTAL, VAULT and Bui_p1InG Work. 


Every facility for finest work in Granite, Perfection in 
Polish, Statuary and Designs. Also Dealer in Dimension 





are the simplest, cheapest | « 


Co., 68 to 74 W. Monroe Py 


Exchange of Building |° 


BOOKS 


SWEZEY’S | ar REDUCED PRICES. 


IMPROVED Detail Cottage and Constructive Archi- 


q tecture. Reduced from............... $10.co to $6.00 
‘i Cottages and Villa Architecture. Re- 

: DUMB.- WAITER, CE IRs. oa anindnndacnieteckvedaes 6.00 to 4.00 

i Street, Store, and Bank Fronts. Re- 


MOM Sacasaccecuaceeaend<saveceanasa 2.50 
For DweEttincs, 


Public Buildings. Reduced to.......... 2.50 
: —— School House and Church Architecture. 
With Automatic Catch, GUNCO Oe scnc secacuaseess cede 2.50 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., Chicago. 


E. B. MOORE & CO., 


FOR ONE YEAR.) Patent PAR QUETRY Flooring, 
Br Te yr Ta DZ it 


M. B. SWEZEY, | Bre 


For Any Size of Shaft. 





GUARANTEED 





Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 
for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
Floors, Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
@ ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
™ grams made and Estimates 
=| given. Send stamp for book 
B of Designs. 

48 Randolph Street, 

CHICAGO. 


The Largest of the kind in the world. 





No. 120 20th Street, 


Cuicaco, IL. 


REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS, 


John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
L. B. Dixon, C. P. Thomas, 
H.S. Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 


C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. | Buff and Blue Bedford Limestone, 


Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders, 

Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. BEDFORD, - INDIANA. 

H. T. Kley. Adler & Sulivan, —— —-- 

Baur & Hill. S.S. Beemen. JOHN S. F. BATCHEN, AGenrt, 454 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


W.L. B. Jenney. P. W. Anderson. 


A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, FIRE BRICK 
John N, Tilton, Otto Matz, AND 





THE HOOSIER STONE CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





Granite, unequaled in Quality and Beauty. Estimates | 
‘omiptly given. 
itiaesninia Holabird & Roche. C. C. Miller. FIRE CLAY. 
M. H. ST. JOHN, Proprietor Francis Charnley. SALE NE PRI 
. : ' Edbrook & Burnham RHOADS & RAMSEY, | 
Offices, 83 & 84 Astor HouszE, - NEW YORK. Cass Chapman, 107 LA SALLE ST. 








H. L. G: (Chamber of Commerce.) | P I P EK 
eee eae Yards—89 N. Elizabeth Street. | 





SIDEWALK 


—-AND-— 


Vault 
Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers 
of the 


FLOOR and ROOF emit 


Gaseas 


LIGHTS. THE 


DAUCHY & CO. 


coy 
25 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), 


ill 
CHICAGO, ILL. Light. 









































=i 
poo. manure 
— 


35th Street & L.S. & M.S. R. R. 








ESTABLISHED 1816 


WM. STRUTHERS & SONS, 


CONTRACTORS OF THE 


Marble Work for the New 
—City Hall, Philadelphia. 


Office, No. 2 So. Merrick St. Works, 24th and Walnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
CAEN & AUBIGNY STONE QUARRIES, FRANCE. 





J.C. MCFARLAND, 
GALVANIZED 
TRON CORNICES. 


Etc. Etc. 
Slate, Tin & Corrugated Iron Roofer. 


Skylights, Conservatories and other Glazed Work, using 
Ventilating Galvanized Iron Gutter Bars. 








JOBBING IN SHEET METAL. 


Contracts taken in any part of the United States. Slate fur- 
nished to trade in any quantity at the lowest market price. 


AGENT FOR 
Austin's Patent Expanding Conductor. 


21g AND 221 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


PEERLESS BLACK ror MORTAR. 


Red, White, Brown and Buff are Specialties. All Colors 
Permanent and Superior to any article now in use. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMURL H. PRBRNGH & GoO,, 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 
PHILADELPHIA 


Send for Circulars and Catalogue. 


Ai Boa REAT CHURCH LIGHT. 
Ga THEG , 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, “ 
rq NAMM Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
yr 








Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room, Get circular and estimate. A liberal dis- 
count to churches and the trade. I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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E. P. Wilce & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doors, Sash and Blinds 


WS WSUS SS S MOLDINGS, FRAMES, 
— TURNINGS, Etce., 


Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) ot 


STAIR WORK 


XXVI 




















































Colors, 





Apartments in Private Houses Decorated to suit 
all tastes. 


We make a Special Study of the true harmony of 
and produce fine Contrasts and 
Combinations to match any man- 

ner of Furnishing. 

















and INTERIOR FINISH, 


HARDWOOD FLOORING, 
KiLN Drieb, of which we keep a large assort- 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YELLOW PINE, 
ASH, WALNUT, etc., etc. 


8, 
a ————— ° : ° ° 
eS % Churches and Public Buildings Painted and Fres- Estimates Furnished on Application. 
* & % coed in the most approved styles. Orrick AND Factory: 
COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. 
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Western Evectrric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 





ELECTRIC CALL BELLS; HOTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 
HOTEL FIRE ALARMS. 


Electric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Spectalty. 


BURGLAR ALARMS, 
ELEcTRIC LIGHTs. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





J. K. RUSSALLM, 


82 to 96 Fulton Street, 


= —PLANING MILL.— 
Hardwood Flooring, Wide Re-Sawing, Mold- 
ings, Kiln Drying, Specialty. 


SIZING F¥OIST WITH PLANER AND PLANING 
TIMBER, 


Clover Leaf Ventilators 


AND 
CHIMNEY CAPS! 


For ventilating Pusiic 

AND PRIvATE BuILpb- 

INGS, RAILROAD Cars, 

Soir Pipes, WaArTeER- 

CLOSETs, etc. 

SURE CURE 

FOR 

Smoky Chimneys 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


E. Van Noorden 
& Co., 


fF’ 387 Harrison Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Working Models mailed to any address in the U. S. 
on receipt of 20 cents. 

AGENCIES :—M. M. Murpnuy & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
i. B. Scotr & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Derrorr Leap 

IPEAND SHEET LEAD Works, Detroit, Mich.; A. Motto, 
87 Royal St., New Orleans, La.; Reuter & MALLory, 
Baltimore, Md.; Pierce, BuTLterR & P1sRcE, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Strampacu & Love, Philadelphia. 





J. K. Russect. Rost. W. WeEaG. 


J.K RUSSELL & CO. 


Manufacturers and Whoiesale Dealers in 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 


Moldings, Stair Work, Ete. 
80 to 92 Fulton Street, CHICAGO. 
TELEPHONE No. 4327. 
Ornamental Hardwood Work a Specialty. 


The W. E. FROST MFG CO. 
Manufacturers ot 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 


Stair Building and General Planing Business. 





Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 
CANAL & 12th Streets, - CHICAGO. 





Evanston, Ill., Building, 
J. R. McLEAN, Snr., 


Builder and Superintendent, 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF SPECIAL MILL WORK 
TO ORDER. 





Guaranteed Roofing Plates. 


GILBERTSON'S OLD METHOD. 


We guarantee Gilbertson’s Old Method to be an extra coated 
plate, and to contain 36 lbs. of metal to a box of IC 20 x 28 and 18 lbs. 
to IC 14 x 20. 

To be a heavier coated plate than M. F., or Old Style, and if not found 
so, all boxes to be held subject to our order. 

That the quality of material is equal to any plate ever made. 

That our prices are lower than the fancy prices heretofore demanded 
for extra coated plates. 


CAMARET ROOFING. 


Guaranteed to stand any test in bending. Can be hammered down 
and flat again without breaking. 

Every sheet in a box to be well coated, well selected, and great atten- 
tion given to squaring sheets. 

To be coated with Palm Oil that will keep it from rusting longer, if 
not painted, than ordinary plates. 

Our prices are very low for this splendid plate, so any one desiring 
can use a first class plate at a moderate price. 


Write for Prices. 


MERCHANT & CO., 


525 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 90 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


Order a Sample Box. 








THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE TILE WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


THE UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 












is prepared to furnish Dealers, Architects and Builders with PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC TILES for laying floors in 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. We also manufacture an elegant line of HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES 
for Mantel Facings, Friezes, Furniture, etc. Also, GLAZED and ENAMELED TILES, for Hearths, Wain- 


scoting and Interior Decoration, @> Designs, Estimates and Sample Sheets furnished on application. 


J. L. MOTHERSHEAD, 


RECEIVER U. S. ENCAUSTIC TILE CO. 


NORTHWESTERN AGENCY, 
11 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. _ 





EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 


corresponding with Advertisers. 
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NOVELTY 


LOCK GO. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 














OFFICE: 15 N, Clinton St. 


Manufacture the practical, improved and perfected 


DOOR KNOB, 


“Bolted on Solid,’ secured to the door by long screws 
entering above and below lock mortise. 


Permanent display at Exhibit of Build- 


ing Materials, Chicago 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Property Owners planning to build, Architects, Contrac- 
tors, Carpenters and enterprising hardware dealers, write 
for new Illustrated Price List. A Sample Knob and Lock 
on hand-block, or a pair of knobs and lock for use on 
office or shop door, will be sent complimentary, when 
a trial is desired. 


Address, 
NOVELTY LOCKE Co., 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 





HARRIS BROS’ 


Pressed, Ornamental and Enameled 


—pnick — 


Outo Encaustic Tite Co’s 


Plain, Glazed and Encaustic 


TILE. 


ABBOT & W RIGHT, Agents, 





161 La Satie STREET, 


ee 


A Catalogue can be had on application by Architects. Special designs 





made to order. Orders promptly filled. 


TIRPPANY 


PRESSED BRICK CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


(Commercial National Bank Building.) 








WORKS AT MOMENCE, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


PRESSED GRICK, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


BY THE NEW 


TIFFANY PROCESS. 





¥AS. VAN INWAGEN, Pres't. 
SOEL TIFFANY, Vice-Pres't. 
FRED. VAN INWAGEN, Sec'y. 
SOLOMON SNOW, Bus. Mer. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





WM. ALSIP, Superintendent of Works. 
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THe Mutua BENEFIT 
Life Insurance Company, 


Of NEWARK, N. J. 
AMZI DODD, - - - President. 
Paid Policyholders since organization in 1845, $83,672,056.53. 


Ina Mutual Life Insurance Company every dollar saved 
in expenses is a dollar added to dividends, and a dollar 
saved in the actual cost of insurance. Zhe Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company is conspicuous for its economical man- 
agement, for the magnitude of its Dividends, for the Liberality 
of its Policy Contract, and for its fair dealing with its mem- 
bers. Vo Policy can be forfeited after the second year as long 
as any value remains to continue the insurance. The Fu// 
Reserved value of a lapsed Policy, computed on the 4 per cent 
standard, is applied to keeping the insurance in force; or, if 
preferred, to the purchase of a Paid up Policy at the Com- 
pany’s regular published rates. After the third year Policies 
are incontestable, except against intentional fraud, and all 
restrictions upon /rave/ or occupation are removed. The Com- 
pany /oans up to one-half of the reserved value of its Policies 
when satisfactory assignments can be made as collateral secur- 
ity; and its practice as to the purchase of Policies for cash values 
has always been extremely liberal. Losses are paid immedt- 
ately on completion and approval of proofs ; and in all essen- 
tial features a Policy in the Mutual Benefit offers advantages 
equal if not superior to those of any other Company. 


CHARLES LEYENBERGER, 


State Agent for Illinois, 
No. 5 TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Reed's s Direct Kaatator / 





OVER 1,600,000 FEET IN USE. 


Gotp’s InpirEcT “* Pin” RaptaTors, 
STANDARD MEASURE AND PATTERN, 


9? 





GOLD'S IMPROVED X. L. SECTIONAL BOILER, 
TWELVE SIZES. 


MILLS’ SAFETY STEAM GENERATOR, ~ 


SIX STYLES, ADAPTED TO ALL BUILDINGS. 





Builders of the latest improved apparatus for warming and ventilating 


Public Buildings and Private Residences by Steam 
or fot Water. 


Descriptive circulars and references sent on application. Please men- 


tion this paper, 
Tue H. B. Smiru Co., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 





FINE PRESSED BRICK. 








==LOCKWOOD 





& KIMBELL,— 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 





PRESSED 





ST. LOUIS HYDRAULIC 


——AND THE—— 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, 


BRICK. 





Both so well and favorably known for their fine finish and elegant color. Also dealers in 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee, and Fancy Molded Brick. 


The above lines of Brick are known to be reliable in every particular, having stood the test of fire and weather for years, 
and are known to be the productions of the best manufacturers of the country. 








A large stock of Pressed Brick constantly on hand at our new Warehouse and General Office at 


KIRTH AVBNUBK AND POLK STRBBT. 


Architects and all interested are cordially invited to visit and inspect our Stock after April 12th. 
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DEALERS IN 


Burtpers’ Harpware 


Every Description. 











WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


FINE BRONZE TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 


All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us, We are Chicago Agents for 
Geer’s Spring Hinge, Norton Door Check and Spring, 
“Architect”’ Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 CLarK Street and 138 Monror STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


WM. E. HINCHLIFF & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


HINCHLIFF & OWEN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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fpeica, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 

















No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Room Io. 





Exhibit of Materials to be seen at our Office and at Permanent 
Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials and Improve- 
ments, No. 15 Washington St., Chicago. 





] Over 5,000,000 feet now in use. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 








U bY RADIAT 
BUN steam. -OR 
N J HOT WATER 


MANUFACTURED BY 
AA.GRIFEING IRON CO. 


D ll ee AVE. 
JERSEY CITY Nw: 
HAY & PRENTICE CO., Agts., 


CHICAGO. 





ONODPHUPD 


HYDRAULIC AND STEAM 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS 


CRANE BROS. MFG. CO. 


General Offices & Works, 10 N. Jefferson St, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 40 and 42 Wall Street. BOSTON, Mason Building. 
PITTSBURGH, 111 Water Street. ST. LOUIS; Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 
CLEVELAND, Blackstone Building. MINNEAPOLIS, Hennepin Block. 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


——DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


Gas Fixtures, 


‘ Nos. 250 & 252 WABASH AVE. 
i H. G. WILLARD, Resident Manager, CHICAGO. 


67 Green Street, and 68 & 74 Wooster Street, NEW YORK. 
No. 12 West Street, BOSTON. . 


ARCHER & PANCOAST. 





: || A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Brass Work 


AND 
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a me Hard Wood Fittings 
FOR 
Public Buildings, Offices 
1a and Banks. 
oN | pea in 
Special Designs in Brass Gates, Railings, 














Wire Screens, etc., in Bronze, Gold or 
Nickel-Plate Iron Screens. 





BRASS RAIL. 


- 
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